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Foreword 


Ever  since  its  introduction  into  the  Western 
World,  coffee  has  participated  in  molding  the  structure  of  his¬ 
tory.  Today,  more  than  ever  before,  coffee  continues  as  a  factor 
of  immense  importance  in  the  lives  of  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  As  a  commodity,  it  determines  the  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  millions  of  people  in  a  score  of  producing 
nations.  Even  more  millions  consider  the  drink  indispensable 
to  a  satisfactory  way  of  life. 

In  its  entirety,  coffee’s  bibliography  is  vast,  for  the  power  and 
mystery  of  the  vital  bean  has  long  fascinated  writers  and  re¬ 
searchers.  But  the  complete  story  of  coffee  is  almost  unlimited 
in  scope  and  few  works  are  in  print  which  might  interest  and 
inform  the  general  reader. 

I  have  tried,  in  this  book,  to  make  the  many  roles  of  coffee 
meaningful  to  myriads  of  coffee  drinkers,  members  of  the  trade, 
commodity-conscious  students  and  the  select  groups  who  influ¬ 
ence  public  opinion.  Certainly  not  everything  about  coffee  has 
been  brought  together  here,  yet  I  have  set  down  the  essence 
of  the  knowledge  I  have  accumulated  after  thirty  years  of  active 
work  in  the  coffee  industry  as  well  as  the  most  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  absorbed  from  prodigious  reading  and  study. 

However,  this  book  could  hardly  have  been  prepared  without 
the  gracious  aid  of  my  friends  in  the  coffee  business  both  in 
the  producing  countries  and  in  the  United  States.  Their  assist¬ 
ance  improved  this  work  immeasurably  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  and  thanks  for  their  unstinting  co-operation. 

^  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  for 
t  eir  considerable  help.  Finally,  the  assistance  of  James  L  Tuck 
was  of  paramount  importance. 
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I  would  like  to  provide  the  readers  of  this  book  with  a  word 
of  warning.  Nearly  every  aspect  of  the  coffee  business  is  tinged 
with  controversy.  The  opinions  and  ideas  which  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  book  are  only  my  own  personal  beliefs  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  the  beliefs  or  convictions  of  anyone  else. 

The  statistics  in  this  book  came  from  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  from  official  publi¬ 
cations  of  various  producing  countries  and  from  bulletins  issued 
by  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  examined  and  verified  up  to  the 
moment  the  book  went  to  press. 

The  limitations  of  space  prevent  the  listing  of  the  innumerable 
sources  I  have  examined  in  preparing  this  book.  However,  I  wish 
to  recommend  and  acknowledge  the  help  I  received  from  All 
About  Coffee,  by  William  H.  Ukers,  M.A.;  Coffee,  Tea  and 
Cocoa,  by  V.  D.  Wickizer;  The  World  Coffee  Economy,  by 
the  same  author;  and  a  fascinating  historical  study,  Coffee, 
the  Epic  of  a  Commodity ,  by  Heinrich  Eduard  Jacob.  Each 
of  these  works  provide  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  the 
“specialized”  student  of  coffee. 


Andres  Uribe  C. 
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Introduction 


The  galley  proofs  of  Dr.  Uribe’s  book  were 
handed  to  me  a  week  or  so  ago  at  my  office  near  the  southern 
tip'  of  New  York’s  Manhattan  Island.  I  was  about  to  take  a 
plane  that  in  approximately  the  time  it  takes  to  go  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  landed  me  in  the  heart  of  the  coffee- 
growing  regions  of  Colombia,  second  largest  producer  in  the 
world.  As  I  write  these  words  of  introduction  to  this  book 
about  coffee,  I  can  see  the  massive  shoulders  of  the  western 
and  the  central  ranges  of  the  Andes,  between  which  stretch  the 
green  and  tawny  fields  of  the  unbelievably  beautiful  Valle  del 
Cauca,  the  Valley  of  the  River  Cauca. 

A  few  miles  away  the  steep  slopes  are  checkered  with  the 
dark  and  lustrous  green  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  coffee 
trees.  There  I  visited  several  families  whose  whole  lives  are 
taken  up  with  coffee  production.  The  father,  mother,  and  the 
children,  down  to  the  very  little  ones,  tend  the  trees.  They 
pick  the  ripe  berries,  soak  off  the  hulls  and  turn  and  re-turn 
the  beans  in  the  tedious  process  of  drying  them  in  the  sun. 
It  is  an  operation  that  in  its  reliance  upon  the  whole  family 
reminded  me  of  cotton  “chopping”  and  picking  in  parts  of 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  except  that  here  the  coffee  farm  is 
usually  farmer-owned,  not  sharecropped,  and  the  fields  are  not 
flat  but  almost  vertical  on  the  mountain  slopes. 

Then  I  saw  the  treated  and  dried  coffee  beans  sacked,  to 
begin  their  journey  by  truck  over  the  winding  mountain  roads. 
At  the  tropical  Pacific  port  of  Buenaventura  I  saw  the  sacks 
let  down  into  the  holds,  to  be  unloaded  many  days  later  on 
the  wharves  of  New  York  harbor,  only  a  block  or  so  from 
where  this  journey  to  the  Cauca  Valley  began.  And  on  a  day 
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when  the  breeze  is  right,  the  whole  financial  district  of  New 
\ork  City  is  fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  roasting  coffee,  some 

of  it  the  very  coffee  that  came  from  the  mountain  slopes  of  this 
Valley.  F 

It  is  about  this  product — its  growing,  its  long  and  romantic 
history,  even  the  varied  and  exotic  ways  it  may  be  brewed  and 
concocted  and  imbibed— that  Dr.  Uribe  has  written.  Part  of 
what  he  describes,  in  at  once  a  scholarly  and  a  lively  fashion, 
is  simply  about  a  drink.  It  is  quite  a  drink!  As  wine  is  to  France, 
tea  to  the  British,  so  is  coffee  to  the  American.  Coffee  has  indeed 
become  the  United  States’  national  drink,  the  lubricant  of  much 
of  our  social  relations,  and  more  recently,  in  the  celebrated 
“coffee  break,”  a  recognized  part  of  getting  America’s  work 
done  in  factory  and  office. 

But  though  more  than  a  hundred  billion  cups  of  coffee  are 
brewed  and  drunk  in  the  United  States  a  year,  coffee — as 
Dr.  Uribe  makes  clear — is  far  more  than  a  drink. 

Not  a  pound  of  coffee  is  raised  in  the  country  that  uses  most 
of  the  world’s  supply.  It  is  produced,  predominantly,  in  Latin 
America — here  in  the  Cauca  Valley  region  and  elsewhere  in 
Colombia,  in  Brazil  and  in  twelve  other  Western  Hemisphere 
countries.  Coffee  is  by  all  odds  the  largest  export  commodity 
of  Latin  America. 

A  product  so  widely  used — and  paid  for — by  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  United  States — and  one  that  is  so  desperately 
important  to  the  standard  of  living  and  the  social  and  political 
health  of  much  of  Latin  America  therefore  takes  on  a  deep 
significance.  Coffee  has  become  a  symbol  of  our  Hemispheric 
mutual  dependence,  and  an  inescapable,  practical  test  of  our 
Hemispheric  capacity  for  good  relations.  The  results  of  this 
test  cannot  be  disguised  by  any  amount  of  diplomatic  rhetoric 
nor  flowery  compliments. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Dr.  Uribe’s 
book  raises  those  issues  revolving  about  coffee  (and  by  direct 
analogy,  other  basic  raw-material  export  products  of  Latin 
America  to  the  United  States)  whose  resolution— or  evasion- 
will  determine  the  future  well-being  not  only  of  Latin  America 
but  the  whole  structure  of  the  needed  solidarity  of  this  Hemis- 
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phere.  Or  to  put  the  matter  more  bluntly,  the  way  in  which 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  in  a  spirit  of  understanding 
and  forbearance,  meet  the  issues  concerning  coffee  (set  out  in 
this  book  from  the  Latin- American  viewpoint)  will  markedly 
influence  the  future  of  United  States’  leadership  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Someone  has  said  that  if  any  man  knew  and  understood  all 
there  is  to  know  about  a  single  drop  of  water,  he  would  thereby 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  physical  universe. 

Similarly,  about  coffee;  it  might  be  said  that  to  comprehend 
fully  what  is  behind  the  cup  of  coffee  you  sip  with  your  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  is  to  understand  pretty  much  a  whole  range  of 
complex  but  often  subtle  issues.  These  are  issues  that  now 
threaten  further  to  divide  and  antagonize  the  peoples  of  the 
northern  and  the  southern  parts  of  this  Hemisphere.  But  they 
may  and  can  be  made  to  bring  us  a  new  and  a  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  unity. 

The  great  virtue  of  Dr.  Uribe’s  book  is  that  without  any 
sacrifice  of  readability  or  liveliness — for  the  book  is  written 
with  wit  and  in  a  notable  prose  style — the  nature  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  social  and  international  problems  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  symbolized  by  coffee,  are  made  plain  for  men 
of  good  will,  from  north  and  south,  to  ponder.  The  issues  which 
center  about  coffee  are  applicable  to  other  export  commodities 
produced  by  the  labor  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south — such  as 
bananas,  oil,  sugar,  copper,  tin,  and  others. 

This  book  lacks  the  flowery,  rhetorical  flourishes  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  official  speeches  that  sincerely  extol  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  solidarity  and  brotherhood,  speeches  made  in  season  and 
out,  m  both  Hemispheres,  at  innumerable  cocktail  parties  and 
splendid  luncheons.  But  it  has  the  offsetting  merit  of  beino-  less 
vague,  closer  to  the  realities  of  everyday  life,  and  more  candid 
a  out  the  sober  and  far-from-reassuring  facts  of  present-day 
inter-American  relations. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  Dr.  Uribe  writes  with  absolute  obiec- 

on™  ab0Ut  coffee-  He  *  <Hite  candid  and 

open  in  making  it  plain  that  he  writes  from  the  viewpoint  of 

one  whose  business  it  is  to  represent,  in  the  United  States,  the 
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millions  of  coffee  producers  of  Latin  America.  But  as  a  respected 
citizen  of  Colombia,  with  a  long  period  of  education  and  busi¬ 
ness  experience  in  the  United  States,  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  coffee  raising,  processing,  and  the  pattern  of  consumption 
in  this  country,  he  has  contributed  much  in  this  book  to  an 
understanding  of  the  full  meaning  of  coffee. 

There  are  places  in  his  book  where  one  feels  the  need  to  hear 
more  completely  the  “other  side”  of  the  problems  he  presents. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  he  has  a  modem  viewpoint,  that 
he  stresses  the  constructive  and  forward-looking  note,  and  that 
he  exhibits  a  friendly  disposition  to  those  with  whom  he  may 
disagree.  Nowhere  does  one  find  the  shrillness  of  the  professional 
propagandist.  His  specific  recommendations  for  improvements 
in  the  coffee  picture  look  to  science,  technology  and  better 
management.  They  merit  and  should  receive,  I  feel,  the  most 
thoughtful  consideration  in  Latin  America  and  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Hemisphere  must  not,  it  dare  not  at  its  peril,  permit  the 
issue  that  coffee  presents  and  symbolizes  to  become  the  play¬ 
thing  of  irresponsibles,  of  those  who  without  thought  for  the 
consequences,  or  fairness,  or  facts,  would  seek  to  inflame  the 
prejudices  either  of  coffee  producers  in  Latin  America  or  coffee 
consumers  in  the  United  States. 

David  E.  Lilienthal 

Cali,  Colombia 
October,  1954 
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Wine  of  the  Levant 


IN  THE  beginning,  the  coffee  trees  were  scattered  among  the 
forests  on  the  high  tablelands  of  Kenya  and  the  rolling  pla¬ 
teaus  of  Abyssinia.  Beneath  the  shade  of  the  jungle  the  fruit 
developed,  ripened  and  fell  to  the  ground;  the  seeds  germinated, 
seedlings  emerged  and  the  coffee  trees  spread. 

The  tribesmen  sought  sustenance  in  the  forests.  With  wood 
from  the  trees,  they  built  shelters  and  made  fire.  From  its  leaves 
they  wove  garments  and  coverings.  Their  food  was  fruit,  nuts, 
roots  and  beans.  They  crushed  the  ripe  cherries  from  the  wild 
coffee  trees  in  stone  mortars  and  mixed  the  pulp  with  animal 
fat;  they  rounded  it  into  balls  and  ate  it  when  they  traveled. 
Sooner  or  later,  someone  combined  the  fruit  with  water  and  dis¬ 
covered,  for  the  first  time,  a  delectable  and  stimulating  drink. 

As  the  people  of  the  forest  moved  northward,  toward  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  they  carried  seeds  of  the  coffee  trees  with 
them.  The  spearmen  and  archers  of  Persia  drove  them  back  to 
the  safety  of  the  sheltering  forests  in  575  a.d.  but  they  left  coffee 
trees  growing  beside  tall  date  palms  in  the  lava-rubble  soil  on 
the  flanks  of  the  foothills  of  Yemen.  The  Arabians  and  the 
Persians  tasted  the  ripening  fruit  and  found  it  good. 

Inevitably,  there  was  an  experimenter.  Someone  had  to  chew 
the  leaves,  eat  a  ripe  red  cherry  or,  perhaps,  mix  leaves,  twigs 
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and  cherries  with  water  and  drink  the  broth.  Whoever  it  was, 
Persian  soldier  or  Arabian  shepherd,  he  was  pleased  with  his 
concoction  and  described  it  to  his  friends. 

The  identity  of  the  trail-blazer  is  lost  in  legend.  During  those 
early  centuries  'coffee  created  its  own  mythology  and  today’s 
imaginative  historian  can  trace  the  beans  back  to  the  tales  in  the 
Old  Testament.  When  Abigail  brought  presents  to  ease  David’s 
wrath,  according  to  I  Samuel,  Chapter  XXV,  18,  she  carried  five 
measures  of  parched  corn  which  might  have  been  coffee.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  gathered  all  the  known  herbs  of  his  time  and  coffee, 
under  some  strange  name,  was  undoubtedly  included  in  his  ma¬ 
teria  medica.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  black  broth  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  was  strong,  well-boiled  coffee. 

In  Arabia,  however,  the  tale  of  Kaldi  the  shepherd  and  his 
coffee-discovering  goats  is  the  legend,  authenticated  by  age  and 
repetition,  which  is  told  to  describe  how  coffee  became  known 
to  man.  One  day,  the  story  goes,  Kaldi  found  his  goats  behav¬ 
ing  in  a  most  unusual  manner.  They  clambered  excitedly  about 
the  rocky  hillside,  bleating  frantically  and  wagging  their  bearded 
heads.  The  elegant  ewes  whirled  with  the  abandon  of  houris,  and 
the  old  buck,  usually  dignified  and  solemn,  cavorted  like  a  der¬ 
vish  while  the  kids  pranced  gaily. 

Kaldi  was  certain  his  goats  were  possessed  and  he  resolved  to 
follow  them  as  they  searched  the  hillsides  for  food.  High  on  the 
mountain,  Kaldi  watched  the  old  buck  nibble  red  berries  from 
the  branch  of  a  strange  tree.  Before  his  wondering  eyes,  the 
patriarch  began  to  dance.  Kaldi  plucked  the  fruit  and  ate  it.  It 
tasted  cool  and  refreshing  and  he  ate  several  more. 

The  results  were  amazing.  Kaldi  became  a  happy  goatherd. 
Whenever  his  goats  danced  he  danced  and  whirled  and  leaped 
and  rolled  about  on  the  ground.  One  day  an  imam  passed  by 
and  watched  in  wonderment  as  goatherd  and  goats  cavorted. 

The  imam  was  a  devout  but  curious  man.  When  Kaldi  ex¬ 
plained  his  strange  antics,  the  holy  man  climbed  into  the  hills  to 
sample  the  fruit  himself.  That  night  he  danced  with  Kaldi  and 

the  goats. 

The  imam  did  not  recognize  the  fruit,  the  leaves  or  the  wood 
of  the  tree.  Nor  did  his  brothers  in  the  monastery  that  lay  ad- 
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jacent  to  Kaldi’s  grazing  grounds.  After  long  discussion,  they 
decided  to  seek  guidance  from  Allah  in  prayer.  As  the  devo- 
tionals  dragged  on,  our  imam  drowsed.  Mohammed  appeared 
to  his  nodding  disciple  and  whispered  into  his  ear.  The  magical 
berries,  he  told  him,  when  boiled  in  water,  promoted  wakeful¬ 
ness  and  wakefulness  promoted  prayer.  Prayer,  counseled  Mo¬ 
hammed,  was  better  than  sleep. 

The  imam  hastened  to  follow  the  Prophet’s  directions.  He 
mixed  beans  and  boiling  water  and  served  the  decoction  to  the 
monks  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  monastery  became  famous 
throughout  Arabia  for  the  spirited  praying  of  its  coffee-drinking 
brethren. 

They  appreciated  the  honor  which  the  fruit  brought  them 
and  they  gave  its  drink  a  name  with  two  meanings.  The /  called 
it  Qah'wah ,  the  stimulating,  the  invigorating.  But  Qahwah  also 
meant  wine,  which  was  prohibited  by  Mohammed,  and  as  the 
brew  from  the  magical  berries  became  popular  it  was  called 
the  Wine  of  Araby. 

If  Kaldi’s  story  is  questioned  we  must  wait  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  tenth  century  before  coffee  is  mentioned  by  a 
historically  reliable  figure.  Rhazes,  a  follower  of  Hippocrates 
and  a  disciple  of  Galen,  was  a  doctor  who  lived  amidst  the 
towers  and  minarets  of  the  city  of  Raj  in  Persian  Iraq.  Within 
his  lifetime — 850  to  922  a.d. — he  compiled  an  encyclopedia 
which  classified  the  entire  body  of  extant  knowledge  relating  to 
medicine,  surgery  and  the  popular  techniques  of  curing.  He 
mentioned  a  bean  called  Tunchum”  and  discussed  its  healing 
properties  in  a  manner  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  coffee 
might  have  been  known  to  medicine  for  over  1 ,000  years. 

Another  Arabian  physician  had  this  to  say  about  “bunchum”: 

It  is  broad  like  a  bean;  and  when  it  is  peeled,  parteth  in  two. 
The  best  of  it  is  that  which  is  weighty  and  yellow;  the  worst, 
that  which  is  black.  It  is  hot  in  the  first  degree,  dry  in  the  second: 
it  is  usually  reported  to  be  cold  and  dry,  but  it  is  not  so;  for  it  is 
bitter  and  whatsoever  is  bitter  is  hot. 

That  which  makes  for  its  coldness  is  its  stiptickness.  In  Sum¬ 
mer  it  is  by  experience  found  to  conduce  to  the  drying  of 
rheumes  and  flegmatick  coughs  and  distillations,  and  the  open- 
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ing  of  obstructions,  and  the  provocation  of  urin.  .  .  .  When  it 
is  dried  and  thoroughly  boyled,  it  allayes  the  ebullition  of  the 
blood,  is  good  against  the  small  poxe  and  measles,  the  bloudy 
pimples;  yet  causeth  vertiginous  headheach,  and  maketh  lean 
much,  occasioneth  waking,  and  the  Emrods,  and  asswageth  lust, 
and  sometimes  breeds  melancbolly. 

“He  that  would  drink  it  .  .  .  let  him  use  much  sweat-meates 
with  it  and  oyle  of  pistaccioes  and  butter.  Some  drink  it  with 
milk,  but  it  is  an  error,  and  such  as  may  bring  in  danger  of  Dis¬ 
tempers.” 

As  Qabwah,  “bunchum”  or  the  Wine  of  Araby,  it  is  certain 
that  coffee  was  consumed  in  Arabia  while  Europe  emerged 
from  the  Dark  Ages.  The  imams  and  monks  tried  to  limit  its 
use  and,  for  a  time,  only  monks  preparing  for  prayer  could 
partake  of  Qahwah.  Physicians,  however,  were  permitted  to 
prescribe  small  amounts  of  the  provocative  brew  for  their  pa¬ 
tients. 

But  the  battle  to  limit  coffee  to  the  ritual  of  religion  or  to  a 
dosage  for  the  ailing  was  futile.  Everyone  who  tasted  coffee 
liked  it  and  wanted  more.  In  fact,  every  new  beverage  was  grate¬ 
fully  accepted  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  For  Moham¬ 
med,  when  he  prohibited  the  drinking  of  wine,  left  his  follow¬ 
ers  parched  and  dry.  The  local  water  was  bitter,  brackish,  warm 
and  enervating.  Milk  came  from  goats  and  was  hardly  palatable. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  imams  to  find  a  substitute  for  wine 

before  the  faithful  expired  of  thirst. 

To  the  leaders  of  the  religion,  coffee  seemed  divinely  sent.  It 
was  healthful  and  stimulating,  but  not  intoxicating.  It  made  bad- 
tasting  water  seem  refreshing  and,  as  the  plant  prospered  in 
Yemen’s  sandy  soil,  they  argued  that  Allah  wanted  his  people 
to  drink  coffee  or  he  would  not  have  made  it  so  readily  available. 

The  use  of  coffee  spread  though  it  was  not  a  clear,  brown 
brew  that  won  favor  with  the  Arabians.  The  first  decoction  was 
made  by  boiling  freshly  picked  leaves  and  cherries  with  water. 
This  produced  a  bitter  but  stimulating  drink.  Later  the  drin 
was  prepared  from  the  fruit’s  sun-dried  husks  and  seeds.  Roast¬ 
ing  and  grinding  the  beans  did  not  begin  unnl  some  thirteenth- 
century  coffee  drinkers  experimented  in  Persia. 
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The  imams  of  Yemen  carried  coffee  to  the  tomb  of  Moham¬ 
med  in  Mecca.  To  all  Mohammedans,  the  Prophet’s  holy  city  is 
the  center  of  the  world.  Whatever  occurs  in  Mecca  is  certain  to 
be  copied  in  Cairo,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Bagdad  and,  for  that 
matter,  wherever  there  are  Mohammedans. 

In  the  mosques  and  temples,  the  imams  drank  coffee  as  they 
made  ready  to  pray.  After  the  monks  had  drunk  their  fill,  the 
brew  was  offered  to  the  people  in  the  temple.  By  1475  the 
secular  inhabitants  of  Mecca  were  so  enthusiastic  about  cof¬ 
fee  that  they  ignored  the  restrictions  of  the  holy  men  and  began 
drinking  coffee  publicly. 

Kaveh  Kanes ,  the  first  coffee  houses,  opened,  and  lawyers, 
students,  artisans  and  travelers  congregated  to  drink  coffee  and 
gossip  while  they  escaped  the  fierce  heat  of  the  day.  When  the 
travelers  returned  to  their  native  lands,  they  carried  coffee  beans 
with  them  and  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  trees 
were  grown  in  the  wadis  of  Yemen,  on  the  hillsides  of  Aden 
and  Persia  and,  lastly,  on  the  highlands  of  Egypt. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  great  Mohammedan  expansion. 
Their  armies  poured  into  southern  Europe,  split  the  Balkans, 
ravaged  Spain  and  ranged  eastward  toward  India.  Wherever 
they  went,  coffee  was  among  their  supplies.  Later,  when  the 
Ottoman  emperors  in  Constantinople  conquered  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  of  North  Africa  and  Arabia,  coffee  became  the  favor¬ 
ite  drink  of  the  Turks.  Coffee  refreshed  the  warrior  after  bat¬ 
tle  and  in  their  homes  it  became  a  part  of  the  diet,  as  important 
as  bread  or  water. 


The  preparation  of  coffee  had  improved.  Dried,  roasted  coffee 

was  pounded  to  dust  with  mortar  and  pestle  and  steeped  in  boil- 

mg  water.  When  the  liquid  was  half  boiled  away,  it  was  strained 

rough  silk  and  decanted  into  earthen  pots.  Portions  were 

reheated  and  served  flavored  with  cinnamon  sticks  or  cloves  in 
thin  china  cups. 

ersTt:0flee-hre  bUSineSS  fl0Urished  and  musicians  ™d  danc- 
rs  were  hired  to  amuse  the  customers.  The  Kaveh  Kanes 

bourhnes  and  T*1’  Pf  ^  and  religious  debate  tam¬ 
bourines  and  violins  made  music.  The  customers  drank  dozens 
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of  cups  of  coffee  while  they  danced,  sang,  argued  or  gambled 
on  chess  and  mankala. 

The  Governor  of  Mecca,  spurred  by  the  monks  whose  tem¬ 
ples  were  empty,  was  persuaded  to  try  to  suppress  the  coffee 
houses  and  outlaw  the  beverage.  He  called  a  council  of  officers 
of  justice,  lawyers,  physicians,  priests  and  important  merchants 
to  legalize  his  decision.  The  Governor  pointed  out  that  coffee 
inclined  men  and  women  to  extravagances  prohibited  by  law 
and  that  things  occurred  in  the  coffee  houses  contrary  to  the 
sacred  word  of  the  Koran.  The  Wise  Men  agreed  the  coffee 
houses  needed  reforming  but  disagreed  over  the  merits  or  evils 
of  the  beverage.  Two  physicians,  the  most  powerful  in  Mecca, 
were  summoned  to  give  their  views.  They  delivered  harsh  words 
against  the  popular  drink,  concluding  with  the  thought  that  if,  as 
the  Governor  charged,  coffee  caused  people  to  behave  in  a  man¬ 
ner  forbidden  by  religion,  the  safest  course  was  to  judge  it 

illegal. 

And  so  the  first  indictment  of  coffee  was  drawn.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Mecca  were  forbidden  to  use  coffee.  The  coffee  houses 
were  closed  and  the  beans  in  the  warehouses  were  ordered 

bUBut  the  friends  of  coffee  were  numerous.  They  flaunted  their 
opposition  to  the  Governor’s  order  and  coffee-drinking  took 
place  in  secret  until  word  of  coffee’s  suppression  reached  Cairo 
The  Caliph,  a  constant  coffee  drinker,  disapproved  the  edict  of 
the  Governor  and  ordered  the  laws  against  coffee  revoked. 

The  coffee  houses  opened  their  doors  to  an  increased  patron- 
ace  who  drank  the  beverage  in  luxurious,  richly  carpeted 
lounges.  Singers,  dancers  and  storytellers  again  performed  while 

the  guests  relaxed  amidst  banks  of  pillows. 

Throughout  the  cities,  in  the  homes  of  rich  an  poor, 
was  consumed  at  all  hours  and  it  became  a  gesture  of  hospitality 
to  offer  coffee  to  visitors.  Among  the  upper  classes,  twenty  cup 

the  beans. 
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Coffee  was  undoubtedly  sampled  by  travelers  from  Europe 
long  before  it  was  brought  to  the  Continent.  Of  the  world’s 
three  great  nonalcoholic  beverages,  Europe  learned  of  cocoa 
from  Spanish  sailors  in  1528;  the  Dutch  brought  tea  in  1610,  and 
coffee  was  introduced  into  Venice  around  1615. 

Prior  to  this  Leonhard  Rauwolf,  a  botanist  of  great  fame, 
traveled  to  Aleppo  in  1573  and,  on  his  return  to  Germany, 
described  coffee-drinking.  He  called  coffee  chaube  and  stated: 
“Chaube  ...  is  almost  as  black  as  ink,  and  very  good  in  illness, 
chiefly  that  of  the  stomach.”  A  few  years  later,  Pietro  Della 
Valle  wrote  about  the  coffee  he  had  tasted  in  Constantinople. 

“The  Turks  have  a  drink  of  black  color,  which  during  the 
summer  is  very  cooling,  whereas  in  the  winter  it  heats  and  warms 
the  body,  remaining  always  the  same  beverage  and  not  changing 
its  substance.  .  .  .  With  this  drink,  which  they  call  cahue ,  they 
divert  themselves  .  . 

It  was  natural  that  Venetians  should  first  bring  coffee  to 
Europe.  Their  fleets  sailed  every  sea  and  visited  all  lands.  From 
their  great  warehouses  and  supply  yards,  exports  from  the 
Levant,  Africa  and  the  Indies  flowed  into  Europe.  Perfumes, 
spices,  silks,  dyes,  woods  and  skins  were  carried  to  the  cities 
of  the  Continent  in  long  wagon  trains  or  in  the  holds  of  stout 
galleys. 

Coffee  came  to  Venice  when  Italians,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Europeans,  were  consuming  teas  brewed  from  leaves  and  roots. 
In  the  summertime,  the  elite  drank  apple,  cherry,  pear  and 
peach  juice.  These  became  ciders  or  wines  in  the  winter.  The 
masses  drank  ale,  beer  and  distillations  from  corn,  oats,  mul¬ 
berries  and  turnips.  Oranges  and  lemons  from  the  East  had 
recently  become  known  and  vendors  roamed  the  streets  selling 
orangeade  and  lemonade.  When  coffee  was  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  sold  cheaply,  the  vendors  hawked  it  from  door 
to  door  with  their  fruit  drinks. 


Like  the  Arabians,  the  Italians  first  considered  coffee  a  medi¬ 
cine.  It  was  prescribed  as  a  cure  for  molts,  lesions,  stomach 
vapors,  heats,  fevers  and  swellings  of  the  body.  It  was  guaranteed 
to  calm  an  impassioned  man  and  to  stimulate  the  quiet  and  re 
flective  to  deeds  of  passion  and  daring 
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The  Italians  did  not  keep  coffee  in  the  medicine  chest  for  long. 
Coffee  houses  soon  appeared  and,  by  1690,  dozens  of  shops  on 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  in  Venice,  served  coffee. 

The  coffee  house  or  caffe  was  the  gathering  place  of  the 
upper  classes.  Though  the  furnishings  of  the  caffes  could  not 
compare  with  the  luxurious  coffee  houses  of  the  Levant,  throngs 
of  merchants,  lawyers,  physicians,  courtiers  and  nobles  met  to 
sip  coffee  and  exchange  tidbits  of  scandal  and  gossip.  Ladies 
dropped  in  during  the  evening. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Venetian  coffee  houses  was  the  Caffe 
Florian  which  was  opened  in  1720  by  Floriono  Francesconi. 
Florian  became  the  confidant  of  Venice’s  wellborn  and  promi¬ 
nent  citizens.  To  his  clients  he  was  part  diplomat,  part  social 
arbiter,  part  gossipmonger  and  part  postmaster.  Travelers  de¬ 
parting  from  Venice  left  forwarding  directions  with  him  while 
visitors  to  the  city  called  at  the  Caffe  for  a  briefing  on  the  drift 
of  political  currents  and  social  affairs.  He  was  the  matchmaker 
for  the  best  families,  and  the  traveler  seeking  female  entertain¬ 
ment  could  be  certain  that  Florian’s  recommendations  insured  a 


fine  evening’s  recreation.  ... 

Though  popular  at  once,  coffee  had  enemies  in  \  ernce.  I  he 
old  families  blamed  the  coffee  house  for  contributing  to  im¬ 
morality,  vice  and  corruption  while  the  fanaticism  of  some 
Venetian  priests  led  them  to  urge  the  Pope  to  forbid  the  use  of 
coffee  by  Christians.  It  was  an  invention  of  the  devil.  Satan  had 
forbidden  his  Mohammedan  converts  to  drink  wine  because  it 
was  sanctified  by  Christ.  Coffee,  the  Mohammedans  black  brew, 
was  Satan’s  own  substitute  for  wine,  and  coffee-drinking  Chris 
tians  were  apt  to  lose  their  souls  to  the  devil. 

The  description  of  the  brew  made  the  Pope  curious.  He 
ordered  some  served  and  the  aroma  delighted  him.  After  sipping 
the  steaming  beverage  he  declared  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to 
,„«*!,  monopolize  coffee.  He  fcr.opo.  b.p.«.J 

*£252  Ti&ZSSZiZ*- .» - 
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France  by  threatening  the  commerce  in  wine.  It  was  a  worthless 
foreign  novelty  and  its  supposed  efficacy  against  distempers  was 
ridiculous.  They  were  joined  by  the  doctors  who  said  coffee 
was  the  fruit  of  a  tree  desired  only  by  goats  and  camels.  It 
burned  the  blood,  weakened  the  spleen  and  produced  leanness, 
palsies,  impotence,  quiverings  and  distempers. 

The  doctors’  attitude  was  not  illogical.  It  was  a  time  of  deep 
superstition,  and  the  most  learned  men  believed  that  evil  spirits 
could  be  exorcised  from  the  body  by  magical  formulas  and 
cabalistic  symbols.  It  was  a  time,  too,  when  Europe  was  filled 
with  sick  people.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  new  medicines. 
The  doctors  thought  that  coffee  might  become  a  useful  panacea. 
While  they  experimented  with  the  beans,  they  didn’t  want  the 
people  to  get  accustomed  to  the  brew. 

In  July  of  1669,  coffee  was  brought  to  the  Paris  of  Louis  XIV 
by  Suleiman  Aga,  the  Turkish  Ambassador.  His  elaborate  coffee 
parties  brought  a  new  exotic  touch  to  the  social  life  of  Paris. 
Isaac  D’Israeli  describes  them  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature : 
“On  bended  knee,  the  black  slaves  of  the  Ambassador,  arrayed 
in  the  most  gorgeous  costumes,  served  the  choicest  mocha  coffee 
in  tiny  cups  of  eggshell  porcelain,  hot,  strong  and  fragrant, 
poured  out  in  saucers  of  gold  and  silver,  placed  on  embroidered 
silk  doilies,  fringed  with  gold  bullion,  to  the  grand  dames,  who 
fluttered  their  fans  with  many  grimaces,  bending  their  piquant 
faces — berouged,  bepowdered  and  bepatched — over  the  new  and 
steaming  beverage.” 

Louis,  besieged  by  a  clamoring  court,  three  ex-mistresses,  a 
bankrupt  nation  and  advanced  gout,  needed  stronger  beverages 
than  coffee.  He  paid  little  attention  to  the  new  Ambassador.  But 
Suleiman  Aga  wasted  little  time  trying  to  woo  the  King  for  he 
was  very  successful  with  the  nobility. 

They  thronged  the  opulently  furnished  rooms  of  the  palace 
he  had  rented  and  their  tongues  chattered  as  they  sipped  the 
brew.  Suleiman  Aga  soon  collected  the  information  which  his 
Sultan  had  ordered  him  to  discover.  The  empire  of  the  Turks 
wished  to  expand  and  a  neutral  France  was  needed.  When  Sulei¬ 
man  Aga  learned  from  the  nobles  that  Louis  was  not  concerned 
about  the  forthcoming  movement  of  a  Turkish  army  into  south- 
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em  Europe,  his  mission  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  he 
departed  for  Constantinople  leaving  the  French  nobles  thirsty 
for  coffee. 

The  people  of  Hungary,  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  undoubtedly 
drank  coffee  after  the  first  Mohammedan  armies  overran  their 
lands.  If  the  habit  had  waned  they  found  the  opportunity  to 
start  again  when  Mohammed  IV,  emboldened  by  Suleiman 
Aga’s  advice,  sent  troops  to  capture  Vienna  in  1683. 

Had  it  ended  differently,  the  battle  of  Vienna  could  have 
changed  the  course  of  history.  But  it  was  a  magnificent  victory 
for  the  Christian  armies.  The  Mohammedan  invaders  fled  in 
wild  disorder,  leaving  behind  a  fabulous  booty  of  gold,  grain, 
oxen,  camels  and  war  supplies.  Hidden  among  the  spoils  were 
hundreds  of  bags  of  green  coffee  and  when  the  booty  was  dis¬ 
tributed  no  one  wanted  the  strange  beans  except  Franz  George 
Kolschitzky,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  slipping  through 
the  Turkish  lines  to  carry  messages  to  the  relieving  Christian 
armies. 

Kolschitzky’s  heroism  was  rewarded  by  the  city  fathers  with 
the  gift  of  a  building.  With  his  coffee  booty  he  opened  Vienna’s 
first  coffee  house.  A  statue  erected  in  his  honor  by  the  Guild  of 
Coffee  Makers  still  stands,  despite  his  later  unheroic  behavior. 


Coffee-house  history  relates  his  haggling  over  the  location  and 
size  of  the  building  which  he  felt  his  exploits  deserved.  His  peti¬ 
tions,  requesting  a  structure  in  a  growing  business  section,  are 
described  as  “amazing  examples  of  measureless  self-conceit  and 
the  boldest  greed.” 

For  the  next  two  centuries,  the  history  of  coffee  in  Europe 
serves  as  a  record  of  manners,  morals  and  politics.  Coffee  s 
success  in  Europe’s  rapidly  growing  cities  resulted  from  the 
growing  resentment  against  the  effects  of  wines  and  beer.  In 
England,  Italy,  France  and  Elolland  the  coffee  house  became  an 
immediate  threat  to  the  saloons  and  bars.  Without  fear  of  in¬ 
toxication,  a  gentleman  could  slake  his  thirst  and  fulfill  his  need 
for  social  intercourse  and  intellectual  discussion.  The  stimula¬ 
tion  of  coffee  would  not  carry  him  beyond  the  confines  of  goo 
taste.  The  literati,  priests  and  politicians,  courtiers  and  nobles 
began  to  patronize  one  or  another  of  the  coffee  louses,  w  uc  1 
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soon  became  the  meeting  places  for  their  particular  groups 

By  1660,  the  coffee  house  was  an  institution  in  London  and 
the  beverage  was  sold  all  over  the  city.  Four-pence  tax  was 
levied  by  the  crown  on  every  gallon  of  coffee  sold,  and  an 
annual  license  fee  of  1 2  pence  was  demanded  from  each  estab¬ 
lishment.  Green  coffee  sold  for  5  shillings  a  pound  and  it 
was  to  climb  once  to  a  price  equal  to  almost  48  dollars.  Tea, 
destined  to  become  England’s  favorite  beverage,  retailed  for  1 2 
to  28  shillings. 

Though  the  success  of  coffee  in  England  was  assured,  its 
progress  was  hindered  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  Doctors  hesitated 
to  release  coffee  from  the  materia  medica.  They  mixed  the  beans 
with  condiments,  herbs  and  chemicals  and  their  patients  seemed 
to  believe  that  coffee  would  cure  just  about  every  prevelant 
disease  and  disorder. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  the  experimenters  was  Walter 
Rumsey.  His  Electuary  of  Cophy  was  presented  to  the  ailing 
public  along  with  a  Provang,  an  instrument  to  cleanse  the 
stomach.  How  Rumsey’s  patients  could  enjoy  coffee  after  an 
encounter  with  the  Provang  is  impossible  to  understand. 

The  instrument  was  a  thin  bone,  two  or  three  feet  long,  with 
a  small  button  at  the  end.  It  was  designed  to  be  introduced  into 
the  intestinal  tract  per  anum  after  a  large  dose  of  the  Electuary 
had  been  swallowed.  To  prepare  the  Electuary,  in  Rumsey’s 
words:  “Take  equal  quantity  of  Butter  and  Sallet-oyle,  melt 
them  well  together,  but  not  boyle  them;  Then  stirre  them  well 
that  they  may  incorporate  together:  1  hen  melt  therewith  three 
times  as  much  Honey,  and  stirre  it  well  together:  Then  add 
thereunto  powder  of  Turkish  Cophy,  to  make  it  a  thick  Electu¬ 
ary.”  As  the  Electuary  was  taken  by  the  patient  both  before  and 

after  vigorous  manipulation  of  the  Provang,  the  remedy’s  success 
was  assured. 

A  variation  of  Rumsey’s  treatment  was  developed  almost 
simultaneously  by  the  physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  While 
he  utilized  tobacco,  another  recent  discovery,  as  the  basis  of  his 
treatment,  he,  like  Rumsey,  recommended  his  invention  for  the 
easing  of  internal  ailments,  nervous  disorders  and  hysteria  The 
Dane  built  an  ingenious  system  of  bellows  which  the  patient 
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employed  to  blow  heavy  clysters  of  tobacco  smoke  into  the 
lower  intestine.  The  results  must  have  been  startling. 

Coffee  was  used  against  the  plague  and  in  one  doctor’s  descrip¬ 
tion  “Being  daily  drunk  it  wonderfully  clears  and  enlightens 
each  part  of  the  soul  and  disperses  all  the  clouds  of  every  Func¬ 
tion.”  Strong  coffee  was  taken  as  a  tonic  by  barren  mothers  and 
just  as  hopefully  by  fathers  anxious  to  keep  their  growing  fami¬ 
lies  within  manageable  size.  Green  coffee  was  sold  mainly  in  the 
shops  of  apothecaries  and  it  kept  an  honored  position  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  doctors,  midwives,  chemists  and  experi¬ 
menters  throughout  the  seventeenth  century. 

From  Pasqua  Rosee,  who  was  the  first  to  sell  coffee  in  London 
some  time  around  1652,  until  the  rise  of  the  club,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  coffee  house  was  the  hub 
of  English  life.  Englishwomen  resented  the  time  their  men 
spent  drinking  coffee  and  talking  and  a  tract  which  publicized 
their  case  against  coffee  and  the  coffee  house  appeared.  Entitled 
“The  Women’s  Petition  Against  Coffee,  representing  to  public 
consideration  the  grand  inconveniences  accruing  to  their  Sex 
from  the  excessive  use  of  the  drying  and  enfeebling  Liquor”  it 
had  little  effect  on  coffee-drinking. 

The  ladies  complained  that  coffee  made  men  as  “unfruitful 
as  the  deserts  where  that  unhappy  berry  is  said  to  be  bought. 
The  men  sprang  to  the  defense  of  the  bean  with  a  rhymed  ad¬ 
vertisement  extolling  the  beverage.  One  verse  indicates  the 
support  which  coffee  wrung  from  its  devotees: 

Do  but  this  Rare  ARABIAN  Cordial  Use, 

And  Thou  may’st  all  the  Doctors  Slops  Refuse. 

Hush  then,  dull  QUACKS,  your  Mountebanking  cease, 
COFFEE’S  a  speedier  Cure  for  Each  Disease; 

How  great  its  Vertues  are,  we  hence  may  think, 

The  WVorlds  third  Part  makes  it  their  common  Drink; 

In  brief,  all  you  who  Healths  Rich  Treasures  Prize, 

And  Court  not  Ruby  Noses,  or  blear  d  Eyes, 

But  own  Sobriety  to  be  your  Drift, 

And  Love  at  once  good  Company  and  Thrift; 

To  Wine  no  more  make  Wit  and  Coyn  a  Trophy , 

But  come  each  Night  and  Frollique  here  in  Coffee. 
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Opposition  to  the  coffee  houses  also  came  from  the  tavern 
keepers  who  saw  a  quick  end  to  the  liquor  trade  in  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  competition  of  coffee.  But  the  forces  of  temperance  pros¬ 
pered  and  by  1715  over  2,000  London  coffee  houses  catered  to 
every  class  of  society.  London  consumed  more  coffee  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world. 

Coffee-house  prices  ranged  from  one  to  two  pence  for  a  cup  of 
strong,  boiled  coffee.  The  simple  boiled  brew  was  made  in  giant 
pots  holding  six  or  eight  gallons.  It  was  usually  drunk  black  and 
unsweetened  but  some  customers  mixed  coffee  with  mustard, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  spearmint,  molasses,  sugar  or  sour  cream. 

The  coffee  houses  became  known  as  “penny  universities”  be¬ 
cause  it  cost  but  a  penny  for  admittance  and  a  “regular”  could 
pick  up  a  liberal  education  as  he  sipped  his  “penny  cups”. 
Among  the  most  famous  of  London’s  coffee  houses  were  Will’s, 
Garraway’s,  Slaughter’s,  Button’s,  the  Grecian,  Tom’s  and  Don 
Saltero’s.  Samuel  Johnson  established  the  first  of  his  coffee-house 
clubs  at  the  Turk’s  Head;  Boswell,  Burke,  Garrick  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  were  members.  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator 
were  bom  over  coffee  while  Dry  den,  John  Phillips,  Pope,  Steele, 
Swift,  Addison  and  Pepys  were  coffee  drinkers  who  loitered 
many  hours  in  a  favorite  coffee  house.  Lloyds  of  London,  the 
greatest  insurance  company  in  the  world  today,  had  its  start  in 
the  coffee  house  of  Edward  Lloyd  about  1698.  Merchants  and 
sailors  chose  it  as  their  meeting  place.  The  proprietor,  as  a  con¬ 
venience  for  his  guests,  kept  an  active  record  of  ship  and  cargo 
mo\  ements  and  on  the  lists  were  those  ships  or  cargoes  most 
liable  to  be  in  need  of  insurance. 

Edward  Ward  has  left  us  a  vivid  description  of  one  of  his 
favorite  London  haunts: 

The  entry  was  dark  so  that  one  were  hard  put  not  to  stum¬ 
ble..  Mounting  a  few  steps,  way  was  made  into  a  big  room 
which  was  equipped  in  an  old-fashioned  way.  There  was  a 
rabble  going  hither  and  thither,  reminiscent  of  a  swarm  of  rats 

m  c^eese  store*  Some  came,  others  went;  some  were 

scribbling,  others  were  talking;  some  were  drinking,  some 
smoking  and  some  arguing;  the  whole  place  stank  of  tobacco 
like  the  cabin  of  a  barge.  On  the  comer  of  a  long  table,  close 
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by  an  arm  chair,  was  lying  a  Bible  .  .  .  Beside  it  were  earthen¬ 
ware  pitchers,  long  clay  pipes,  a  little  fire  on  the  hearth  and 
over  it  bubbled  a  huge  coffee  pot.  Beneath  a  small  book  shelf, 
on  which  were  bottles,  cups  and  an  advertisement  of  a  beauti- 
fier  to  improve  the  complexion,  was  hanging  a  parliamentary 
ordinance  against  drinking  and  the  use  of  bad  language.  The 
walls  were  decorated  with  gilt  frames,  much  as  a  smithy  is 
decorated  with  horseshoes.  In  the  frames  were  rarities;  phials 
of  a  yellowish  elixir,  favorite  pilles  and  hair  tonics,  packets  of 
snuff,  toothpowder  made  of  coffee  grounds,  caramels  and 
cough  lozenges — all  vaunted  as  infallible.  These  medicaments 
were  supposed  to  be  panaceas.  Had  not  one  known  that  he 
was  in  a  coffee  house  the  place  could  have  been  considered  the 
big  booth  of  a  cheap  jack. 


Coffee,  by  this  time,  was  established  in  English  upper-class 
homes  as  a  breakfast  and  dinner  beverage.  Nonetheless,  signs  of 
a  change  in  national  taste,  from  coffee  to  tea,  were  evident,  as 
was  the  impending  demise  of  the  coffee  house.  The  British  East 
India  Company  had  lost  the  commerce  connected  with  the  im¬ 
portation  of  coffee  to  France  and  Holland.  They  needed  a 
profitable  product  to  bring  into  the  British  Isles  and  settled  on 
tea  from  India.  By  1700,  over  800,000  pounds  of  tea  were  im¬ 
ported.  A  hundred  years  later,  Britain  used  over  7,000,000 
pounds  each  year. 

But  it  was  not  tea  alone  which  caused  the  decline  of  the  coffee 
house.  Out  of  the  mixed  clientele  patronizing  the  coffee  houses 
there  developed  groups  of  patrons  having  similar  interests. 
Satisfied  for  a  while  with  the  coffee  house  as  their  meeting  place 
they  soon  came  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  patrons  with  different 
points  of  view.  The  next  step  was  the  private  club. 

A  good  example  of  the  tendency  toward  the  development  of 
the  club  is  seen  in  Macaulay’s  description  of  a  coffee  house 
where  only  snuff-takers  were  welcome. 


The  atmosphere  was  like  that  of  a  perfumer’s  shop.  Tobacco 
in  any  other  form  than  that  of  richly  scented  snuff  was  held 
in  abomination.  If  any  clown,  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the 
house,  called  for  a  pipe,  the  sneers  of  the  whole  assembly  a 
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the  short  answers  of  the  waiters  soon  convinced  him  that  he 
had  better  go  somewhere  else.  Nor,  indeed,  would  he  have  had 
far  to  go.  For,  in  general,  the  coffee  rooms  reeked  with  tobacco 
like  a  guard  room,  and  strangers  sometimes  expressed  their  sur¬ 
prise  that  so  many  people  should  leave  their  own  firesides  to 
sit  in  the  midst  of  eternal  fog  and  stench. 

Most  coffee-house  proprietors  permitted  their  clients  to 
smoke,  chew  or  sniff  snuff.  But  as  the  taking  of  snuff  became 
more  popular,  antitobaccoites  and  coffee  lovers  began  to  com¬ 
plain.  Soon  coffee  houses  grew  more  restrictive.  In  some,  snuff- 
takers  alone  were  excluded  while  all  tobacco  users  found  them¬ 
selves  unwanted  in  others. 

In  France,  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Parisian  coffee  house  was  an  accepted  institution.  Coffee  was 
never  a  monopoly  of  French  medicine.  To  refute  the  notion  that 
coffee  was  dangerous,  Sylvestre  Dufour  collaborated  with  two 
other  doctors  in  1685  and  produced  the  first  description  of  the 
constituents  of  coffee  and  their  effect  on  human  beings. 

Coffee,  the  learned  doctor  said,  countered  drunkenness  and 
nausea  and  strengthened  females  bothered  by  menstruation.  It 
promoted  the  flow  of  urine  and  relieved  dropsy,  smallpox  and 
gout.  Taken  in  adequate  dosage,  it  immediately  cured  hypo¬ 
chondria  and  scurvy.  The  air  passages  and  the  voice  were 
benefited  by  well-gargled  strong  coffee. 

In  1 689,  the  Cafe  de  Procope  was  opened  in  Paris  by  Franqois 
Procope.  His  cafe  catered  to  the  elite  and  intelligentsia  and  be¬ 
came  the  gathering  place  of  actors,  authors,  dramatists  and  musi¬ 
cians.  Voltaire  was  a  daily  patron  who  consumed  forty  cups  of 
mocha,  a  drink  made  from  equal  quantities  of  coffee  and  choco¬ 
late.  Marat,  Robespierre  and  Danton  plotted  the  destruction  of 
Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  over  Procope’s  tables  while 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  poor  artillery  officer,  devoted  himself  to 
playing  chess.  History  fails  to  relate  his  vengeance  against  M. 
Procope  for  compelling  him  to  leave  his  famed  tricornered  hat 
as  security  for  unpaid  coffee  bills. 

Benjamin  Franklin  frequented  the  cafe.  His  democratic  phi¬ 
losophy  deeply  impressed  the  coffee-drinking  leaders  of  the 
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French  Revolution.  Upon  his  death,  the  walls  of  the  cafe  were 
hung  in  black  cloth  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  staunch  friend  of 
republicanism. 

The  rapid  spread  of  coffee  houses,  or  cafes,  made  the  business 
competitive.  The  proprietors  supplemented  coffee  with  attrac¬ 
tions  which  made  the  coffee  houses  centers  of  rowdyism  and 
vice.  While  chess  and  conversation  dominated  the  established 
cafes,  songs,  monologues,  dances  and  plays  amused  the  patrons 
of  the  newer  cafes.  The  cancan  which  revealed  the  starched 
bloomers  of  high-stepping  young  ladies  was  born  in  a  coffee 
house,  but  a  resourceful  cafe  owner  lured  coffee-house  clients 
away  by  persuading  his  dancers  to  perform  without  bloomers. 

As  competition  increased,  the  coffee  houses  added  food  to 
their  menus  and  became  restaurants.  Many  of  these  places  still 
exist.  The  Tour  d’ Argent,  often  acclaimed  as  the  world’s  finest 
restaurant,  opened  on  the  Quai  de  la  Tournelle  in  1582  and 
flourishes  today.  The  Cafe  de  la  Paix,  Cafe  Durand  and  the 
Cafe  de  Paris  still  exist,  though  their  price  lists  are  a  far  cry  from 
the  days  when  coffee  was  a  few  centimes  a  cup. 

Coffee  had  little  trouble  attaining  supremacy  over  the  wines 
and  ciders  of  France,  England  and  Italy.  But  in  central  and 
northern  Germany  it  came  into  conflict  with  a  beverage  whose 
social  and  economic  power  was  enormously  greater  than  that  of 
the  wine  industry. 

Beer  was  the  lord  of  northern  Germany,  and  the  bustling 
city  of  Hamburg  was  the  center  of  a  booming  industry.  Large 
fleets,  laden  with  tubs  of  beer  and  pickled  herring,  sailed  from 
Hamburg  for  Holland,  Sweden  and  Russia.  Orgies  of  herring- 
eating  and  beer-drinking  resulted  whenever  the  vessels  made 
port.  Thirst,  provoked  by  the  salted  fish,  was  quenched  wit 
draughts  of  Hamburg  beer. 

Beer  and  other  alcoholic  drinks  were  consumed  by  nor  hern 
Europeans  not  only  to  satisfy  thirst  but  to  create  more  thirst. 
Men,  women,  children,  the  aged  and  infirm  the  young  and 
tender — everyone  drank  one  or  another  f°tm  P 

Drunkenness  was  general,  popular  and  accepta  e.  gams 

formidable  opposition,  coffee  was  almost  P°'',erlessff  ff 

The  nobility,  the  only  class  wealthy  enough  to  afford  coffee, 
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were  the  worst  offenders.  They  seemed  to  find  but  two  justifica¬ 
tions  for  living:  war  and  drunkenness.  A  slim  German  noble  was 
a  rarity.  Men  were  happily,  hugely  potbellied,  harness  was 
synonymous  with  health,  power,  dignity  and  genius. 

Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  who  ruled  Berlin  and  the 
surrounding  area,  was  one  of  a  few  temperate  German  mon- 
archs.  He  abhorred  the  drunkenness  of  his  nobles  and  encour¬ 
aged  a  Dutch  physician  to  introduce  coffee  to  the  court  some 
time  in  the  i67o’s. 

The  doctor’s  name  was  Cornelius  Decker.  Only  an  untimely 
death  kept  him  from  a  prominent  place  in  medical  history. 
Decker  was  a  passionate  disciple  of  William  Harvey  who  dis¬ 
covered  that  blood  circulated  through  the  human  body.  Decker 
conceived  the  original  notion  that  the  stimulation  of  coffee  and 
tea  would  revitalize  blood  made  weary  by  its  tiring  passage 
through  veins  and  arteries.  Though  he  was  an  enthusiastic  propa¬ 
gandist  for  coffee,  Decker’s  heartiest  efforts  were  expended  on 
concocting  cures  from  tea. 

He  advised  the  consumption  of  tea  for  the  entire  nation  and 
urged  the  citizens  and  nobles  of  Brandenburg  to  drink  tea  daily. 
He  prescribed  tea  for  every  illness,  beginning  his  therapy  with 
ten  cups  a  day  and  increasing  the  dose  to  the  utmost  quantity  the 
stomach  could  contain  and  the  kidneys  eliminate.  Decker’s  zeal 
undoubtedly  aided  the  departure  of  many  enfeebled  nobles  from 
this  world. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  English  merchants  made  headway  against  the  resistance  of 
the  beer  barons.  In  small  quantities,  coffee  began  to  flow  into  the 
German  cities,  but  it  met  stiff  opposition  from  every  level  of 
German  society.  The  doctors  argued  that  women  who  drank 
coffee  could  not  bear  children.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  made  fun 
of  their  attitude  and  composed  the  Coffee  Cantata  to  dramatize 
the  annoyance  of  German  women  against  the  restrictions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  use  of  coffee. 

As  late  as  1777,  Frederick  the  Great  issued  a  manifesto  against 
coffee,  hailing  the  virtues  of  beer  and  lamenting  the  flow  of 
money  to  foreign  merchants  for  supplies  of  green  coffee.  But 
coffee  outhved  its  opponents  and  soon  supplanted  the  flour  soup 
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onion  sandwiches  and  warm  beer  served  at  German  breakfast 
tables. 

The  coffee  house  never  attained  widespread  popularity  in 
German  cities.  The  beer  parlor  and  corner  saloon  were  more  to 
the  German  male’s  liking  and  beer  continued  to  be  his  favorite 
beverage.  But  his  womenfolk  had  other  ideas.  When  they  fin¬ 
ished  their  daily  battle  with  the  housework,  the  women  gathered 
over  coffee  and  discussed  the  gossip  of  the  day. 

The  epithet  Kaffeeklatsch,  now  popular  in  many  languages  to 
describe  a  social  gathering,  was  coined  by  beer-drinking  German 
men  to  deride  coffee  as  a  “woman’s  drink.” 

The  ladies  at  the  Kaffeeklatsches  called  their  beverage  Bliim- 
chenkaffee.  They  drank  coffee  from  delicate  Dresden  porcelain 
cups  decorated  with  little  flowers  painted  on  the  bottom  of  the 
inside.  They  liked  their  coffee  weak  enough  so  that  the  flower 
was  visible  through  the  pale  liquid,  and  the  name  Bliimchen- 
kaffee  persists  to  describe  weakly  brewed  coffee. 

Though  coffee  came  to  Western  civilization  via  the  flourishing 
Mediterranean  port  city  of  Venice,  assumed  respectability  in 
London,  became  devilish  in  Paris  and  decorous  in  Vienna,  the 
European  Coffee  Age  was  of  comparatively  short  duration. 
From  its  acceptance  around  1600  as  a  medicine,  until  its  progress 
as  a  popular  drink  was  checked  by  taxation,  was  but  two  hun¬ 
dred  years.  The  great  English  coffee  houses  became  clubs,  and 
their  French  counterparts  became  restaurants.  Only  in  Vienna 

does  the  coffee  house  continue  pure. 

Tea  became  the  popular  beverage  in  England,  while  an  in¬ 
credible  pyramid  of  taxes,  duties  and  customs  kept  coffee  from 
the  people  on  the  Continent.  In  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  light 
wines  remained  the  popular  drink.  In  Belgium,  Holland  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden  and  Norway  coffee  struggled  powerfully  and 
successfully  against  beer.  As  the  eighteenth  century  drew  to  a 
close,  Europe’s  coffee  trade  became  a  sharp  contest  between 
English  and  Dutch  traders  competing  for  Europe’s  markets.  But 
the  seemingly  unlimited  market  for  coffee  lay  across  the  tur¬ 
bulent  Western  ocean  though,  as  the  century  ended,  tea  seeme 
destined  to  become  the  beverage  of  North  America. 
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The  American 
Drink 


COFFEE  IS  often  called  “The  American  Drink.”  United 
States  coffee  drinkers  consume  more  than  70  percent  of 
Latin  America’s  annual  crop,  which  represents  nearly  85  percent 
of  the  world’s  total  production.  In  addition,  they  drink  about 
25  percent  of  all  other  harvests. 

In  1953,  an  average  coffee  year,  21,064,879  bags  of  green 
coffee  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  Each  bag  contained 
sixty  kilograms,  or  132.28  pounds.  Some  countries  use  larger  or 
smaller  bags,  but  for  convenience,  trade  statistics  refer  to  the 
132-pound  bag. 

The  coffee-drinking  population,  nearly  everyone  over  ten 
years  old  in  the  entire  nation,  accounts  for  a  per-capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  nearly  nineteen  pounds  of  coffee  each  year.  If 
consumers  follow  the  recommendation  of  coffee  experts  to  brew 
40-42  cups  from  a  pound,  Americans  perked,  boiled,  dripped 
and  filtered  approximately  115,000,000,000  cups  of  coffee  in 
I953* 

This  veritable  flood  would  overflow  the  sides  of  a  lake  one 
mile  wide  and  thirty-five  feet  deep.  If  it  was  necessary  to  protect 
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the  complex  of  buildings  comprising  Rockefeller  Center  with 
filled  coffee  bags,  1953’s  imports  would  cover  the  huge  struc¬ 
tures  with  a  blanket  three  bags  deep.  Placed  end  to  end,  the 
bags  of  coffee  used  in  the  United  States  would  stretch  from 
New  York  City  to  Calcutta,  India. 

While  the  average  pound-price  for  green  coffee  in  1953  fluc¬ 
tuated  between  a  high  of  61.8  and  a  low  of  54  cents,  the  members 
of  the  American  coffee  trade  expended  $1,468,247,322  to  pur¬ 
chase  imports  from  the  world’s  producers.  The  dollar  value  of  im¬ 
ported  coffee  dwarfs  any  other  product  or  commodity  that  the 
United  States  purchases,  including  petroleum,  tin,  wheat,  sugar, 
and  any  cereal,  grain,  fiber,  metal  or  mineral.  Coffee  for  grower, 
processor  and  consumer  is  big  business. 

It  is  also  a  confusing  business.  A  coffeeman,  referring  to  his 
function  in  the  “coffee  trade,”  might  mean  one  of  four  things. 
He  could  have  alluded  to  the  importation  of  a  shipment  of  green 
coffee.  He  might  be  describing  his  role  as  a  commercial  roaster 
of  coffee.  A  retail  coffee  business  or  a  merchandising  operation 
involving  hundreds  of  stores  could  have  been  so  indicated. 
Lastly,  it  could  imply  trading  in  coffee  futures  on  the  New  York 


Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange. 

These  are  all  basic  components  of  the  normal  trade.  The  func¬ 
tions  are  interdependent,  highly  specialized  and  vital  to  the 
commerce  of  purchasing,  processing  or  retailing  coffee. 

Coffee  arrives  in  the  importing  ports  of  the  United  States 
cleaned  of  its  four  protective  coverings,  and  more  than  99  per¬ 
cent  is  roasted,  ground  and  eventually  consumed,  hot  or  cold,  as 
a  beverage.  Barely  one  percent  is  used  as  a  flavoring  agent  for 
drinks,  candies,  ice  cream  or  pastry.  There  are  no  secondary  uses 
for  green  coffee  or  roasted  coffee  in  the  United  States,  or,  for 

that  matter,  any  place  else  in  the  world.  . 

Few  comestibles  have  resisted  change  in  preparation  metho  s 
as  valiantly  as  coffee,  despite  nearly  four  hundred  years  o 
coffee-drinking  in  the  western  world.  When  the  beans  were  firs 
imported  into  Europe  they  were  processed  in  nearly  the  sarn 
manner  as  they  are  today.  The  beans  were  roasted  to  various 
degrees  of  dryness,  ground  in  a  mill  into  a  powder  of  varying 
fineness,  combined  with  hot  water  and  served. 
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Once  coffee-drinking  passed  the  curiosity  and  medicinal 
stage,  merchants  recognized  the  advantages  of  special  names 
to  designate  the  more  desirable  types  of  beans.  To  the  layman, 
all  coffee  beans  looked  alike.  Then  as  now,  unscrupulous  mer¬ 
chants  sold  ordinary  beans  at  the  same  prices  they  asked  for 
higher  quality  coffee. 

Within  a  short  time  imports  from  Arabia  were  classified  as 
Mocha.  The  name,  the  first  place  name  to  denote  superior  coffee, 
came  from  a  small  exporting  port  in  Yemen  on  the  Red  Sea.  On 
the  hillsides  around  the  town,  a  fine-flavored  coffee  was  raised, 
though  its  quantity  was  small.  Mocha  still  designates  high-grade 
Arabian  coffee,  though  the  port  itself  has  been  unimportant  for 
over  a  hundred  years.  Even  the  coffees  produced  in  the  West 
Indies  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  sold  on 
the  French  market  as  Mochas  though  imports  from  Yemen  had 
dwindled  to  nothing. 

The  merchants’  misrepresentation  appears  more  venal  than  it 
actually  was.  While  today’s  coffee  expert  could  immediately 
recognize  differences  between  the  varieties  from  Haiti  and 
Yemen,  all  coffee  grown  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries  came  from  trees  of  Arabian  parentage  and 
the  difference  in  taste  of  the  beans  was  almost  indistinguishable. 
Moreover,  coffee  was  subjected  to  extremely  heavy  roasting  and 
the  subtleties  of  flavor  and  aroma  were  lost  in  the  dark,  syrupy 
brews. 

As  production  increased,  new  varieties  were  developed.  Each 
was  adapted  to  the  particular  requirements  of  its  growing  area. 
Soil,  altitude  and  climate  contributed  new  flavors  and  aromas  to 
the  new  beans.  Coffee  merchants  named  most  of  the  new  vari¬ 
eties  after  their  place  of  origin.  The  Dutch,  for  example,  called 
most  Java  coffee  Old  Government  Java,  even  though  the  beans 
were  of  many  different  varieties.  France  marketed  and  proudly 
proclaimed  the  superiority  of  Haiti,  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 
crops.  The  English  merchants  were  just  as  loud  in  their  praise 
of  India’s  and,  later,  Ceylon’s. 

Following  the  development  of  improved  roasting  techniques 
m  the  early  nineteenth  century,  experts  learned  to  distinguish 
the  distinct  flavor  and  aromas  of  the  beans  from  different 
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regions.  Coffee  lovers  soon  discovered  the  possibilities  of  blend¬ 
ing  or  mixing  varieties  to  produce  a  drink  combining  the  supe¬ 
rior  qualities  of  the  different  beans. 

There  is  an  enormous  variation  among  the  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  kinds  of  coffee  which  are  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Each  variety  is  classified  according  to  its  area  of  production, 
grade  and  quality.  While  the  beans  look  almost  alike,  their 
appearance  is  affected  by  climate,  soil  and  cultivation  as  well  as 
by  the  method  of  preparation  for  market.  Climatic  conditions 
alone  can  create  a  year-to-year  change  in  coffee  from  the  same 
district  as  can  fertilization,  shading  or  pruning  techniques.  In 
fact,  no  two  crops,  even  from  the  same  plantation,  have  exactly 
the  same  characteristics  of  quality,  flavor  and  aroma. 

Marketing  coffee  by  brand  name  demands  a  rigid  uniformity 
of  quality  in  the  varieties  used  in  the  product.  To  achieve  this 
stability,  the  art  or  science  of  coffee-blending  has  developed. 
The  hundreds  of  different  brands  of  coffee  found  on  the  shelves 
of  America’s  grocery  stores  are  the  result  of  the  blender’s  skill. 
No  single  variety  of  coffee,  suitable  for  mass  distribution,  con¬ 
tains  the  necessary  elements  for  a  beverage  equal  to  a  product 
achieved  by  blending. 

The  coffee  blender  or  “mixer,”  manipulates  his  materials  like  an 
artist  to  produce  a  balanced  and  pleasing  composition.  He  must 
combine  flavors,  aromas  and  colors  so  that  his  creation  will  please 
the  eye,  stimulate  the  taste  buds  and  appeal  to  the  olfactory 
sense.  His  task  is  complicated  by  the  lack  of  regularity,  predicta¬ 
bility  and  stability  of  his  materials.  Every  variety  he  considers 
has  elements  of  mystery  and  the  selection  of  an  acceptable  blend 
is  an  accomplishment  of  considerable  skill  and  judgment.  To 
reward  the  blender,  coffeemen  have  made  him  one  of  America  s 

highest  salaried  professionals.  . 

The  blender’s  range  is  wide.  Among  the  varieties  of  coffee, 
slightly  fewer  than  fifty  are  generally  used.  The  remaining 
coffees  serve  specialized  markets.  Commercial  coffees  are  sepa- 
rated  into  two  general  groups  known  as  milds  and  Brazi  s. 
These  terms  do  not  describe  flavor  or  quality  but,  in  effect  pay 
tribute  to  Brazil’s  domination  of  world  production.  Many 
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varieties  classified  as  mild  are  much  “stronger  than  those  pro 
duced  in  Brazil. 

Brazil’s  coffees  are  known  by  names  taken  from  the  exporting 
ports  or  the  regions  in  which  they  are  grown.  In  the  order  of 
market  popularity,  the  important  Brazilian  coffees  are  Santos, 
Paranas,  Minas,  Bahias,  Pernambucos,  Rios  and  Victorias. 

Mild  coffees,  further  classified  as  either  “washed  or  un¬ 
washed,”  can  be  nearly  any  other  coffee  produced  in  the  world 
with  the  exception  of  some  varieties  grown  in  Africa.  Milds  in¬ 
clude  Colombians,  Mochas,  Javas,  Mexicans,  Abyssinians, 
Hawaiians  and  so  forth. 

The  coffees  under  consideration  by  the  blender  do  not  reflect 
determinable  characteristics.  As  he  assembles  his  final  mix,  the 
blender  takes  samples  of  each  lot  or  “chop”  of  coffee  which  will 
be  tested  for  flavor,  roasting  merit  and  cup  quality.  Flavor  is 
measured  by  the  blender’s  taste  while  cup  quality  is  judged  by 
the  blender’s  taste  buds,  smell  and  sight.  With  his  senses  he  meas¬ 
ures  and  analyzes  the  strength,  acidity,  body  and  color  which  is 
present  in  every  coffee  bean. 

When  his  samples  are  ready  the  blender  enters  his  testing 
room  and  compares  the  green  samples  against  standards  for  each 
particular  variety.  The  beans  are  quickly  and  carefully  roasted 
in  a  small  electric  or  gas  oven.  They  are  cooled  by  air  from  a 
powerful  fan  and  are  ground  to  a  “regular”  size  fineness,  after 
being  compared  for  color  with  roasted-bean  standards. 


Testing  the  color  of  a  roast  involves  the  ability  to  differenti¬ 
ate  between  several  delicate  gradients  of  brown.  Light,  medium, 
dark,  French  and  Italian  roasts  are  each  successively  darker  and 
provide  a  different  taste  in  the  cup. 

Finally,  the  blender  is  ready  for  testing  cup  quality,  the  trial 
of  flavor  and  aroma.  F our-ounce  cups  or  glasses  are  the  standard 
testing  receptacles.  A  quantity  of  the  freshly  roasted  and  ground 
coffees  weighing  the  equivalent  of  a  penny  and  a  dime  is  put 
into  the  cup  and  boiled  water  is  poured  over  it.  When  the  water 
meets  the  grounds,  a  crust  is  formed.  Hovering  close  over  the 
cup,  the  blender  sniffs  the  aroma.  With  a  spoon,  he  stirs  the 
rew  and  breaks  the  crust,  which  releases  new  odors  for  his  nose 
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to  estimate.  This  is  called  the  “wet-smell”  and  gives  the  blender 
the  first  indication  of  the  potential  aromatic  quality  in  the  beans. 

Then  he  tastes  the  brew.  With  loud  sucking  noises,  he  sips 
a  spoonful  of  the  coffee  through  his  lips  onto  his  tongue,  holding 
it  long  enough  to  determine  the  full  strength  of  its  flavor.  Then, 
with  gusto,  he  spits  the  coffee  into  a  huge,  brass  cuspidor,  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  blender’s  expectoration.  A  good  blender 
never  swallows  coffee  while  testing. 

The  blender  has  determined,  by  sight  and  smell,  the  shape 
and  color  of  the  roasted  bean.  His  nose  has  gauged  the  strength 
of  the  coffee’s  aroma  and  his  taste  buds  will  complete  his  full 
knowledge  of  the  brew. 

They  tell  him  if  the  coffee  has  body,  if  it  is  smooth,  if  it  is  rich, 
if  it  is  acidy  or  mellow.  As  the  hot  liquid  crosses  his  tongue,  he 
learns  whether  it  is  winy,  harsh,  “Rio-y”  or  neutral.  If  he  has 
erred  in  his  variety,  his  palate  tells  him  it  is  woody,  groundy, 
musty  or  grassy.  And  if  the  beans  were  not  worth  tasting,  they 
are  rank,  sour,  muddy  or  bitter. 

Once  the  blender  has  determined  the  characteristics  of  the 
tested  coffee,  he  commences  to  “build”  the  blend  to  commercial 
specifications.  Price  and  supply  of  the  beans  are  as  important  as 
flavor  and  aroma,  since  a  brand  could  not  sell  competitively  if 
compounded  of  only  rare  and  expensive  coffees.  Equally  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  the  future  production  of  the  varieties  he  selects  for 
the  blend  must  maintain  a  uniformity  of  taste  year  after  year. 

First  he  will  search  for  an  “acidy”  coffee,  a  term  as  difficult 
to  describe  to  a  noncoffeeman  as  a  particular  note  of  music 
would  be  to  a  deaf  person.  Acidy  coffee  is  slightly  sourish  and 
has  a  sharp  taste  that  is  slightly  distinct  from  any  other  flavor  in 
coffee.  It  gives  life  and  excitement  to  the  blender’s  next  required 
coffee’:  a  smooth,  mellow  variety  with  heavy  body  and  syrupy 
thickness.  As  these  two  varieties  are  generally  higher  priced 
coffees,  the  blender  will  combine  them  with  a  neutral  or  flat 
coffee,  well  below  the  quality  of  the  other  two,  and  lower  in 


P  To  obtain  a  commercial  blend,  it  is  often  necessary  to  com- 
bine  five  or  six  acidy,  syrupy  and  neutral  vanet.es  before 
aroma,  appearance  and  price  are  m  proper  relation.  Once  ob- 
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tained,  the  blend  formula  becomes  a  closely  guarded  secret, 

often  withheld  from  officers  of  the  company. 

When  the  proportions  are  established,  the  coffee  is  mixed  by 
machine  in  large  batches  preparatory  to  roasting.  Roasting  plants 
and  machinery  have  been  developed  during  the  past  fifty  years 
to  perform  this  function,  though  until  a  few  decades  ago  the 
snapping  and  popping  of  coffee  beans  in  the  oven  enlivened  most 
American  kitchens. 

In  the  roasting  process,  the  lackluster  green  beans  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  browned  nuggets  of  delightful  fragrance  and  flavor. 
There  is  little  change  in  their  color  or  appearance  until  all  free 
moisture  within  the  beans  has  been  driven  off  as  steam.  After  a 
few  minutes,  the  color  begins  to  change  from  green  to  yellow 
to  beige  and  then  to  golden  brown.  For  a  moment  the  color 
holds;  then  the  darker  shades  emerge,  while  the  beans,  popping 
and  snapping,  expand  to  half  again  their  original  size. 

The  taste  of  consumers  determines  the  lightness  or  darkness 
of  a  roast.  Nationwide,  Americans  seem  to  prefer  a  medium- 
light  roast,  though  most  processors  cater  to  extremes  of  taste  and 
market  several  types  of  roasted  coffee. 

Roasting  lowers  coffee’s  caffeine  content  slightly.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  people  claim  to  get  more  “kick”  out  of  darker-roasted 
brews.  Some  studies  appear  to  confirm  this  added  stimulation 
even  though  less  caffeine  is  present.  A  dark  roast  produces  what 
is  generally  thought  of  as  a  stronger  coffee,  while  a  light  roast 
produces  a  sharper  and  higher  aroma. 

“Cinnamon  roast”  is  the  lightest  roast  which  allows  the  beans 
to  give  off  their  full  flavor  and  aroma  when  mixed  with  hot 
water.  At  the  other  extreme  is  “Italian  roast”  for  which  the 
beans  are  burned  nearly  black.  Coffee  from  this  roast  is  too 
strong  for  most  American  tastes. 

Like  roasting,  grinding  has  gone  from  the  kitchen  to  industry. 
This  has  been  beneficial  for  consumers.  Though  flavor  and 
fragrance  diminish  during  the  time  lag  between  grinding  and 
use,  commercially  ground  coffee  is  uncontaminated  by  alien 
odors.  Ground  coffee  is  extremely  absorbent  and  embraces  any 
o  or  permitted  near  it.  The  wonderful  cup  of  coffee  which 
Mama  used  to  make  often  combined  the  fragrance  of  the  roasted 
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bean  with  the  smell  from  codfish,  kerosene,  soap  or  whatever 
else  was  in  the  kitchen. 

As  the  commercial  grinding  of  coffee  increased  along  with 
greater  consumption,  it  became  urgent  for  the  trade  to  develop 
efficient  grinding  techniques.  Most  coffee  purchased  for  the 
home  is  granulated.  In  this  process,  the  beans  are  cracked  into 
quarters  by  moving  through  one  or  more  pairs  of  corrugated 
steel  rollers.  The  grind  emerges  fairly  uniform  in  size  and  well 
adapted  to  home  brewing  methods.  Finer  grinds  are  achieved 
by  running  the  beans  between  a  pair  of  steel-disk  grinding  burrs. 

The  determining  of  proper  grinds  came  after  the  trade  learned 
something  about  the  chemistry  of  coffee.  Minute  cells  within  the 
bean  contain  the  constituents  of  flavor  and  aroma  in  the  form 
of  volatile  esters,  oils  and  fats.  Coffee  must  be  ground  properly 
for  each  type  of  coffee-maker,  so  that  the  hot  water  can  get  to 
these  elements  and  extract  the  qualities  for  the  finished  brew. 

Coffeemen  know  that  brewing  superior  coffee  depends  mainly 
on  the  time  allowed  for  the  water  to  combine  with  the  ground 
coffee.  For  pumping  percolators  they  provide  a  coarse  grind 
because  the  water  mixes  with  the  coffee  for  over  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  For  drip  coffee,  where  the  water  runs  through  the 
grind  quickly,  the  coffee  must  be  much  finer. 

Once  ground,  coffee  is  immediately  packed  for  shipment  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  grocery  stores,  super  markets,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  institutions  in  paper  bags,  cans  or  jars.  In  paper  bags, 
coffee  continues  to  lose  fragrance  even  when  unground. 
Happily,  a  large  percentage  of  America’s  coffee  is  sold  in 
pressure-  or  vacuum-packed  cans  or  jars.  In  these  containers,  for 
which  the  coffee  manufacturers  pay  nearly  six  cents  apiece, 
coffee  arrives  in  the  kitchen  as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  it  was  when 
packed  by  the  roaster. 

The  knowledge  of  coffee  came  to  North  America  with  its 
first  settlers.  The  parents  of  Peregrine  White,  passengers  on  the 
Mayflower,  brought  a  mortar  for  grinding  coffee  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  there  was  little  coffee  available  and  the  Whites  prob¬ 
ably  used  the  mortar  for  crushing  sassafras  roots  to  make  tea. 
Captain  John  Smith  praised  coffee  in  his  records  of  travel  in  the 
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Levant  but  no  evidence  remains  to  show  he  made  any  attempt 
to  propagate  the  tree  or  propagandize  the  beverage  in  James- 

t0  Small  quantities  of  coffee  came  to  the  colonies  during  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  by  1655,  Dutch  ship¬ 
masters  traded  the  beans  with  the  New  Amsterdam  colonists. 
The  high-priced  beans  from  the  hills  of  Anatolia  and  the  slopes 
of  Yemen  faced  hard  competition,  however,  for  there  were 
many  cheaper  beverages  available  to  the  thirsty  colonists.  Sassa¬ 
fras  roots,  maple  leaves  and  even  birch  bark  were  brewed  to 
extract  palatable  drinks  as  was  green  tea  from  India. 

Coffee  was  cultivated  in  various  colonies  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  but  the  crop 
went  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  Not  until 
Dutch  and  French  smugglers  began  to  run  the  British  blockade 
did  coffee  come  in  quantity  to  the  colonists.  William  Penn  re¬ 
lates  bitterly  that  in  1683  he  was  forced  to  pay  18  shillings  9 
pence,  almost  $4.65,  for  a  pound  of  green  coffee  in  New  York 
City. 

Coffee  houses  eventually  opened  in  New  York,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia.  They  were  dull  reflections  of  their 
brilliant  European  predecessors.  Most  of  the  early  coffee  houses 
were  actually  taverns  or  inns.  Chocolate,  ales,  beers  and  wines 
were  sold  as  well  as  coffee.  Rooms  were  rented  to  sailors, 
travelers  or  unmarried  colonists.  The  patrons  of  the  coffee 
houses  were  mainly  merchants,  frontiersmen,  seamen  and 
soldiers  who  undoubtedly  had  more  taste  for  Vermont’s  fine 
applejack  than  for  coffee. 

There  was  little  joy  in  the  early  colonial  coffee  houses.  The 
settlers  were  practical  men  who  abided  by  the  dicta  of  piety  and 
prayer;  idleness  and  dissoluteness  were  considered  sins  and  time 
idled  away  in  the  tavern  or  coffee  house  were  hours  stolen  from 
honest  toil.  It  took  courage  for  a  man  to  operate  a  public  house 
of  any  description.  The  hard-working  farmers  and  merchants 
felt  that  the  running  of  a  hostelry  was  female’s  work  and  several 
of  America’s  first  coffee  houses  were  opened  by  women. 

Dorothy  Jones  received  the  first  license  to  sell  coffee  in 
Boston  in  1670.  A  few  years  later,  Mary  Gutteridge  asked 
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officials  for  permission  to  open  her  coffee  house.  This  was  not 
unusual  in  the  colonies  where  women  played  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  social  and  economic  life  than  they  had  in 
Europe.  There  was  little  protest  against  women  selling  coffee 
or,  for  that  matter,  harder  liquors.  To  protect  their  newly  won 
liberties,  the  women  observed  the  behavior  of  their  patrons  with 
a  careful  eye,  though  the  high  price  of  imported  liquors  dis¬ 
couraged  excessive  drinking. 

The  most  famous  of  New  England’s  coffee  houses  was 
Boston’s  celebrated  Green  Dragon,  which  was  located  on  Union 
Street  for  over  one  hundred  years.  It  was  a  rendezvous  of  British 
officers  and  Boston’s  elite.  Besides  coffee,  it  dispensed  rum  from 
Haiti,  wine  from  France  and  apple  brandy  from  Vermont.  As 
the  years  went  by  it  came  to  be  frequented  by  the  unhappy 
colonists  who  met  to  plot  the  separation  from  England.  Daniel 
Webster  called  it  the  “headquarters  of  the  Revolution.”  John 
Adams,  James  Otis  and  Paul  Revere  conspired  over  coffee  in  its 
walnut-stained,  dark  corners. 

New  Amsterdam’s  coffee  houses  developed  slowly  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  the  British  in  1664.  Heavy  duties  on 
coffee  importation  were  imposed,  and  New  York  became  a 
center  of  the  tea  industry.  However,  coffee-drinking  kept  on, 
though  supplies  depended  on  the  fast  Dutch  sloops  which  landed 
their  cargos  through  the  surf  on  Long  Island. 

New  York’s  coffee  houses  were  also  inns  or  taverns  which 
were  patronized  by  merchants  and  military  officials  and,  occa¬ 
sionally  by  foot-loose  females.  The  coffee  houses  provided 
space  for  business  or  political  negotiations  in  booths  which  were 
screened  off  by  heavy  curtains  for  greater  privacy.  At  one  time, 
some  wives  of  New  York  created  considerable  hubbub  over  the 
curtained  booths.  They  claimed  that  much  besides  business 
negotiations  and  coffee-drinking  went  on  behind  the  blinds. 

The  King’s  Arms  was  the  first  better-class  New  \  ork  coffee 
house.  It  was  run  by  John  Hutchins  on  Broadway  between 
Trinity  Churchyard  and  Cedar  Street.  Its  front  was  of  dull 
yellow  brick,  freighted  over  from  Holland.  On  the  second-story 
roof,  an  observatory,  ringed  with  seats  and  tables,  provided  an 
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excellent  panorama  of  the  bay  and  expanding  city.  Its  upstairs 
rooms  were  used  for  public  trials,  political  meetings  and  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  citizens.  It  is  recorded  that  the  persecution  of  a 
few  old  ladies  as  witches  was  discussed  in  a  meeting  at  the  King’s 
Arms,  but  the  evidence  failed  to  justify  a  trial.  The  informer  was 
forced  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  hall — $2.00. 

New  York’s  most  celebrated  coffee  house  came  into  being  in 
1792  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets.  The 
Tontine  was  a  shareholder  enterprise  owned  by  157  New  \ork 
businessmen.  Board  and  lodging  were  provided  for  ten  shillings 
a  day  and  the  members  of  society  held  balls  and  banquets  in 
its  rooms.  Its  largest  public  room  served  as  New  York’s  Stock 
Exchange  and  records  charting  the  arrival  and  departure  of  all 
ships  visiting  the  port  were  kept.  No  self-respecting  captain 
failed  to  visit  the  Tontine  while  his  ship  wTas  in  New  York. 

Actually  there  was  little  need  for  the  coffee  house  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Dutch  colonies.  Women  played  an  active  part 
in  the  social  life  of  the  colonies  and  the  masculine  conviviality  of 
the  European  coffee  house  was  not  to  their  liking.  Entertaining 
was  done  in  the  home.  The  history  of  coffee  in  the  New  World 
is,  essentially,  the  record  of  the  progress  it  made  over  the  camp¬ 
fires  of  a  westward-migrating  people  and  the  dining  tables  of 
Americans. 

But  in  1750,  the  picture  was  vastly  different.  Tea  was  the 
most  available  and  the  lowest  priced  beverage  in  the  market 
place.  The  colonists  liked  tea,  drank  it  for  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner,  and  complained  only  about  the  King’s  taxes  on  its  im¬ 
portation.  Ultimately,  a  boycott  against  English  tea  resulted,  and 
smuggling  became  a  widespread  activity.  The  Crown  retaliated 
with  harsh  measures  and  on  the  night  of  December  16,  1773, 
Samuel  Adams  and  about  fifty  other  Bostonians  disguised  as 
Indians  boarded  the  tea-laden  ships  of  the  British  East  India 
Company  in  Boston  harbor.  The  342  chests  of  tea  they  threw 
overboard  came  to  symbolize  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
which  were  to  become  the  United  States. 

This  act  of  defiance  resulted  in  an  immediate  rejection  of 
everything  British.  A  harsh  prejudice  against  tea-drinking  swept 
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the  colonies.  Tea-drinking  became  tantamount  to  Toryism  and 
its  advocacy  was  considered  treasonable.  More  than  160  years 
have  failed  to  completely  change  this  prejudice. 

Coffee  became  the  unchallenged  sovereign  of  the  American 
table,  as  Dutch  and  French  traders  offered  ample,  low-priced 
supplies  to  the  tea-boycotting  colonists.  When  American  mer¬ 
chants  fleets  set  sail  in  search  of  cargoes,  more  coffee  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Martinique,  Puerto  Rico  and  Haiti. 

Coffee  consumption  paralleled  the  development  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  original  states.  When  Florida  was  acquired  from  Spain, 
new  coffee  consumers  were  added  to  the  population.  Floridians 
had  a  long  coffee  history,  for  plentiful  supplies  were  available 
from  Cuban  plantations.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  brought  the 
coffee-loving  inhabitants  of  New  France  into  the  United  States. 
Coffee  needed  no  promotion  in  New  Orleans  or  among  the 
population  of  the  towns  and  villages  which  the  French  had 
established  along  the  Mississippi. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  great  streams  of  coffee- 
loving  immigrants  left  Europe  for  the  New  World.  Coffee  was 
stacked  in  the  holds  of  the  clippers  carrying  gold-hunting  ad¬ 
venturers  from  the  East  around  the  Horn  to  the  West  Coast. 
It  was  a  necessary  item  on  the  list  of  the  scouts  who  led  the 
great  covered-wagon  trains  westward  from  St.  Louis  and  Fort 
Kearney.  Even  the  Indians  came  to  use  and  enjoy  coffee,  and  a 
tale  persists  that  the  present  site  of  Laramie,  Wyoming,  was 
swapped  for  tools,  rifles,  saddles  and  a  few  bags  of  well-roasted 
Javas. 

Coffee  went  with  the  expeditionary  forces  which  fought  the 
Mexican  War.  The  soldiers  carried  green  beans  which  they  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  accepted  New  England  manner.  But  after  tasting 
the  Mexicans’  cafe  con  leche,  a  combination  of  essence  of  coffee 
and  boiled  milk,  they  adopted  the  new  drink  whole-heartedly. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  coffee  was  included  in  the 
Northern  soldier’s  ration.  With  a  hundred  pounds  of  food, 
which  was  supposed  to  last  for  twelve  days,  the  foot  soldier  re¬ 
ceived  ten  pounds  of  green  coffee  or  eight  pounds  of  roasted, 
ground  coffee.  Ground  coffee  was  mixed  in  the  soldier’s  knap- 
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sack  with  his  sugar  ration  and  the  combined  mixture  was  boiled 
in  a  tin  can  over  a  campfire. 

But  coffee  was  intended  for  more  than  drinking.  The  mass  of 
weevils  which  infested  the  soldier’s  hardtack  were  supposed  to 
be  expelled  with  coffee.  Each  box  of  hardtack  carried  a  label 
suggesting  that  the  soldier  boil  his  coffee,  crumble  the  biscuits 
into  it  and  skim  off  the  weevils  which  swam  to  the  top.  It  further 
explained  that  if  the  coffee  was  brewed  full  strength,  the  weevils 
left  no  distinctive  flavor  behind. 

While  speculators  had  been  active  in  the  world’s  coffee  busi¬ 
ness  almost  as  long  as  legitimate  merchants  had  functioned,  their 
activities  were  notorious  on  the  New  York  market  from  the 
Civil  War  until  the  turn  of  the  century.  By  the  time  American 
speculators  had  sufficient  capital  to  attempt  a  cornering  venture, 
coffee  commerce  was  of  considerable  dimension.  Large  capital 
was  needed  for  any  sizable  operation.  But  in  1880,  a  syndicate 
known  as  the  “Trinity”  accumulated  enough  money  to  make 
the  hazardous  attempt  of  cornering  the  coffee  in  the  New  York 
market. 

The  Trinity  centered  its  efforts  on  accumulating  Brazils,  and 
by  January  of  1880,  they  owned  over  700,000  bags.  However, 
they  made  the  disastrous  mistake  of  imposing  too  high  a  selling 
price.  Buyers  refused  to  make  purchases,  knowing  that  new 
crops  would  force  the  Trinity  to  lower  prices.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  an  unexpected  shipment  of  Javas  arrived.  The 
Trinity  lacked  the  capital  to  purchase  the  shipment  and  the 
price  of  Javas  fell  from  24  to  18  cents.  When  coffee  from 
Brazil  s  new  crop  appeared  on  the  market,  the  Trinity  was 
enormously  over-extended.  Its  capital  and  credit  vanished.  Bra¬ 
zils,  which  had  started  the  year  at  nearly  15  cents,  dropped  to 
8  cents. 

Consumers  enjoyed  the  lowest  coffee  prices  in  over  a  decade 
and  the  Trinity  was  ruined.  The  losses  sustained  by  the  com¬ 
panies  involved  totaled  between  five  and  seven  million  dollars. 
But  this  crisis,  while  it  demoralized  the  coffee  market  and  slowed 
trading  for  weeks,  was  of  eventual  benefit  to  the  industry  for  it 
provided  the  impetus  for  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange,  which  began  to  function  in  1882. 
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Throughout  the  next  few  decades,  stability  was  hardly  a  term 
to  describe  coffee-marketing.  Trading  was  so  sensitive  that  a 
break  in  the  cable  lines  between  Brazil  and  Portugal  in  1883 
allowed  a  price  panic  to  dominate  the  market  until  the  line 
was  fixed.  In  1886-87,  there  occurred  the  “great  boom”  of  the 
coffee  trade.  Taking  advantage  of  reports  of  a  small  crop  in 
Brazil,  a  clique  of  speculators  in  New  York,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  Brazil  and  Europe  tried  to  corner  Brazil’s  harvest  and 
force  prices  from  7  to  25  cents  a  pound. 

They  nearly  succeeded.  Prices  on  June  1,  1887,  reached  22 
cents.  The  increase  of  15  cents  in  less  than  a  year  reflected 
Brazil’s  low  harvest  of  some  3,100,000  bags.  Consumers  reacted 
with  resentment  and  stopped  buying.  As  unsold  supplies  accu¬ 
mulated,  the  speculators  found  they  had  ordered  more  coffee 
than  they  could  buy.  To  make  matters  worse  a  cable  estimate  of 
Brazil’s  next  harvest  announced  a  bumper  crop  of  nearly  7,000,- 
000  bags.  Green  prices  dropped  from  22  cents  to  13  cents  and 
the  speculators  were  crushed. 

Several  other  attempts  to  create  corners  on  both  bull  and  bear 
positions  took  place  during  the  1890’s,  but  the  size  of  the  world’s 
harvest  doomed  the  speculators  to  defeat.  When  Brazil’s  produc¬ 
tion  reached  16,000,000  bags  in  1902  it  ended  the  reign  of  the 
speculators.  By  1903  coffee  had  fallen  to  3V2  cents  a  pound  and 
the  Brazil  crop  alone  approached  13,500,000  bags.  There  was 
not  enough  capital,  even  among  the  giants  of  the  industry,  to 
influence  the  market.  The  era  of  the  personal  speculator  and  the 
combine  was  ended. 

Coffee-making  in  the  American  kitchen  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  an  intricate  matter.  Coffee  was  roasted  on  a  pie  plate  in 
the  oven  or  in  a  frying  pan  over  a  fireplace  or  campfire.  In  the 
major  cities,  machines  were  sold  for  home  roasting  and  grinding 
but  they  were  clumsy  and  unpopular.  The  brewing  of  coffee 
followed  any  of  dozens  of  recipes.  The  most  popular  suggested: 

To  prepare  coffee,  put  two  great  spoonfuls  to  each  pint  of 
water;  mix  it  with  the  white,  yolk  and  shell  of  an  egg,  pour  on 
hot,  but  not  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  not  over  ten  minutes. 
Take  it  off,  pour  in  half  a  tea  cup  of  cold  water,  and  in  five 
minutes  pour  it  off  without  shaking. 
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The  egg  was  needed  for  the  rich  yellow  color  it  gave  the  cof- 
fee  when  cream  or  milk  was  added.  If  eggs  were  scarce,  the 
coffee  lover  was  urged  to: 

Take  the  skin  of  a  mild  codfish  which  has  not  been  cooked, 
rinse  and  then  dry  it  in  a  warm  oven.  Cut  it  in  inch  squares. 
One  of  these  serves  for  two  quarts  of  coffee,  and  is  put  in  the 
first  thing. 

As  late  as  1880,  the  fish  and  egg  techniques  were  still  popular 
among  half  the  housekeepers  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Far 
West,  boiled  coffee  was  prepared  in  a  pot  or  saucepan.  Authori¬ 
ties  advised  a  tablespoonful  of  coffee  per  cup  of  water.  This 
mixture  was  brought  to  a  boil  and  allowed  to  simmer  for  two  or 
three  hours.  It  could  be  kept  for  as  long  as  a  week,  reheated  as 
needed.  The  coffeepot  was  not  supposed  to  be  washed,  for  “the 
collected  aroma  of  a  thousand  makings  would  be  lost.”  Cowboys 
and  shepherds  often  made  coffee  in  a  huge  pot  and  the  grounds, 
eggs  and  water  simmered  for  days  on  end.  Such  strange  brews 
found  acceptance  among  America’s  hardy  people  who  preferred 
their  coffee  “hot,  black  and  strong  enough  to  walk  by  itself.” 

America  contributed  many  brilliant  and  inventive  men  to  the 
coffee  trade.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  was  Benjamin 
Thompson,  who  was  better  known  to  the  world  as  Count  Rum- 
ford.  While  his  contribution  to  coffee  hardly  compares  with 
that  of  men  like  Jabez  Burns,  the  inventor  of  much  of  coffee’s 
processing  machinery,  or  Hermann  Sielcken,  the  financier  who 
single-handed  ruled  the  coffee  markets  of  the  world,  Count 
Rumford  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents. 

Born  in  Massachusetts  in  1 7 5  3 ^  the  Count  turned  against 
the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution  and  departed  for  Eng¬ 
land,  where,  through  the  years,  he  sorely  strained  Britain’s  famed 
toleration  of  eccentrics.  Rumford  was  egocentric,  irascible, 
mean,  arrogant,  selfish,  unscrupulous  and  totally  amoral.  He  died 

m  Pans  in  1814,  world-famous  and  thoroughly  hated  by  almost 
everyone  who  knew  him. 

Rumford  had  the  foresight  to  marry  two  rich  widows.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  courtship  of  his  first  wife,  who  was  fourteen  years 
his  senior,  as  she  married  me;  not  I  her.”  His  second  he  termed 
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a  female  dragon.  W  hen  Rumford  was  not  belaboring  his 
marital  relationships,  he  found  time  to  investigate  the  properties 
of  gunpowder,  heat,  light,  nutrition  and  domestic  conveniences. 
His  leisure  apparently  was  spent  in  making  himself  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  possible  even  to  his  closest  friends. 

He  enjoyed  diets  of  a  peculiar  and  exotic  nature  and  once 
attempted  to  live  on  boiled  seaweed.  Attempting  to  find  a  cheap 
food  for  England’s  masses,  he  tried  a  diet  of  soft  clay  mixed 
with  common  grass.  He  abominated  alcohol  and  tea  and  believed 
fervently  in  the  virtues  of  coffee. 

However,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  popular  methods  of 
coffee  preparation.  Rumford  believed  it  was  a  mistake  to  boil 
coffee  and,  after  borrowing  generously  from  the  research  of  a 
French  inventor,  he  set  to  work  to  produce  a  nonboiling  coffee- 
maker.  Though  the  Rumford  Percolator  was  not  unlike  several 
competitors,  it  achieved  immediate  success  and  won  its  inventor 
an  honored  place  in  coffee’s  Hall  of  Fame. 

During  the  Gay  Nineties,  coffee’s  value  as  an  antidote  to  the 
powerful,  popular  alcoholic  brews  was  endorsed  by  hard-drink¬ 
ing  Americans.  Its  calming  effect  on  the  stomach  led  gourmets 
and  trenchermen  to  recommend  strong  draughts  of  Java  as  an  aid 
to  strained  digestion. 

Diamond  Jim  Brady  loved  coffee.  His  favorite  restaurants 
kept  a  private  supply  of  Javas,  Guadeloupes  and  Brazils  which 
he  often  blended  and  served  to  his  guests.  At  a  dinner  party 
given  at  Rector’s,  Diamond  Jim  once  hid  tiny  diamond  chips  in 
the  coffee  cups  of  a  bevy  of  showgirls  who  were  helping  him 

celebrate. 

For  a  brief  period,  coffee  acquired  an  infamous  reputation  on 
San  Francisco’s  Barbary  Coast.  With  startling  generosity  a  cafe 
owner  invited  his  clients  to  join  him  in  coffee  toward  the  shank 
of  a  heavy-drinking  evening.  As  coffee  was  selling  for  upward 
of  $5.00  a  pound,  the  visitors  to  the  cabaret  downed  the  Java 

with  pleasure. 

The  gesture  was  repeated  every  few  nights  until  an  alert  cus¬ 
tomer  noticed  that  on  the  mornings  following  the  free  coffee  the 
Barbary  Coast  population  had  decreased.  With  the  aid  of  a 
barrel  stave  on  the  morning  his  brother  disappeared  he  pur- 
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suaded  the  cafe  owner  to  admit  spiking  the  coffee  with  knock¬ 
out  drops  to  provide  the  clipper  ships  with  sailors. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  group  of 
stock  promoters  recognized  United  States  coffee  production  as 
a  potentially  profitable  area  of  operation.  They  publicized  the 
fact  that  the  climate  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  parts  of 
the  United  States  was  similar  to  the  climate  in  the  world’s  coffee 
belt. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  became  interested  in  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  the  promoters  floated  a  stock  issue  to  finance  coffee 
planting.  To  give  authenticity  to  the  project,  thousands  of  free 
seedlings  were  distributed  to  farmers  in  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

The  harvests  were  unsuccessful,  however,  though  some  beans 
were  grown  along  the  Manatee  River  in  Florida.  The  tiny  crop 
was  exhibited  in  New  York  City  to  spur  the  sale  of  the  pro¬ 
moter’s  stock,  but  when  it  became  known  that  the  planters  had 
protected  the  coffee  trees  against  Florida’s  cold  nights  with 
tarpaulins  and  blankets  the  project  died. 

Coffee  could  probably  be  grown  in  the  extreme  southern  area 
of  California.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  prevailing  labor  rates,  to  say 
nothing  of  land  or  other  production  costs,  would  permit  its 
being  marketed  in  competition  with  the  Latin-American  crops. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  California-grown  coffee  would 
cost  United  States  consumers  from  $7.00  to  $10.00  a  pound. 

In  1900,  Brazil’s  coffee  growers,  confronted  with  bumper 
crops,  and  American  importers,  aware  that  a  flourishing  business 
was  at  hand,  decided  to  combine  their  efforts  to  promote  wide¬ 
spread  coffee-drinking.  This  was  the  beginning  of  what  might 
be  called  America’s  Coffee  Age.  Numerous  patents  had  been 
granted  to  the  inventors  of  coffee-making  devices  as  well  as 
roasting  and  grinding  machinery.  Though  advocates  of  boiling 
with  egg  and  fish  still  persisted,  percolation,  filtration  and  drip 
coffee-makers  were  steadily  being  adopted  as  coffee  drinkers  dis¬ 
covered  the  superior  delights  of  well-made  coffee. 

The  problems  of  commercial  roasting  and  grinding  were  stud¬ 
ied  by  investigators  who  were  financed  by  organizations  within 
the  coffee  trade.  The  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  pub¬ 
licized  other  studies  which  showed  the  housewife  how  easily  she 
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could  prepare  delicious  coffee  at  every  meal.  In  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  century,  nearly  4,000,000  instruction  booklets 
were  distributed  to  restaurants,  housewives,  hotels,  bars  and,  in 
fact,  wherever  coffee  was  prepared  or  served.  The  campaign 
produced  astonishing  results. 

Consumption  in  the  United  States  increased  from  790,000,000 
pounds  in  1900  to  1,305,000,000  pounds  in  1920.  On  a  per-capita 
basis,  each  American  consumed  1 1  pounds  of  green  coffee  an¬ 
nually  during  the  1900-20  period  compared  with  9  pounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  1880-1900  period.  This  was  a  remarkable  increase  even 
when  the  country’s  extraordinary  population  growth  was  con¬ 
sidered.  Imports  in  1920  represented  a  tripling  of  imports  over 
1880,  and  per-capita  consumption  was  still  mounting  despite  an 
upward  trend  in  prices. 

Consumption  also  benefited  from  the  Volstead  Act.  As  the 
flow  of  alcoholic  beverages  was  cut  off,  coffee  moved  in  to  re¬ 
place  the  banned  liquors.  Within  a  few  years  the  increase  in 
coffee  consumption  almost  equaled  the  quantity  of  beer  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  formerly  consumed.  By  1932,  250,000,000  additional 
pounds  of  coffee  were  imported  each  year. 

The  end  of  Prohibition  in  the  midst  of  depression  caused  the 
pessimists  in  the  trade  to  prophesy  a  decline  in  coffee-drinking, 
but,  although  personal  income  and  the  standard  of  living  dropped 
alarmingly,  imports  remained  near  12,500,000  bags  for  the  eight 
years  following  the  1929  stock-market  crash.  Actually,  despite 
the  high  level  of  unemployment,  in  1938  coffee  consumption 
rose  to  15,000,000  bags,  and  it  passed  15,200,000  in  1939. 

The  easy  explanation  for  this  apparent  paradox  was  the  drop 
in  coffee  prices.  However,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  true. 
Roasted  coffee  prices  dropped  less  than  2  cents  a  pound  from 
1936  to  1939.  The  slight  difference  between  24.3  cents  a  pound 
in  1936  and  22.4  cents  in  1939  hardly  accounts  for  the  additional 
annual  consumption  of  over  90,000,000  pounds  during  three 

years  of  economic  crisis. 

World  War  II  closed  most  coffee  markets  outside  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  increasing  supplies  of  coffee  available  to  the 
United  States.  The  expansion  of  the  armed  forces  and  hig  er 
per-capita  income  brought  demands  for  even  larger  quantities 
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of  coffee.  From  1939  through  1945  imports  soared  to  16.8  mil¬ 
lion  bags,  the  highest  annual  average  consumption  for  any  seven- 
year  period  in  United  States  coffee  history  previous  to  1945- 
When  the  war  ended  coffee  drinkers  demanded  even  greater 
supplies.  Imports  during  the  period  from  1946  to  1953  averaged 
20.4  million  bags  yearly,  culminating  in  1949  with  the  record 
figure  of  22,105,000  bags. 

Of  course,  population  increases  account  for  a  substantial  part 
of  this  record  importation,  but  the  rise  in  individual  consumption 
has  yet  to  be  explained  fully.  Despite  many  serious  attempts  by 
coffeemen  to  analyze  coffee  drinkers  habits  and  customs,  little 
precise  information  is  available  to  explain  why  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  is,  say,  2 14  cups  of  coffee  a  day  instead  of  just  two  or 
three  cups. 

Coffee  is  stimulating,  consumers  say;  it’s  a  “pick-up,”  it  gives 
a  feeling  of  “satisfaction,”  and  it  “makes  me  feel  better.”  Other 
drinkers  say  coffee  “tastes  good,”  or  aids  the  digestion,  or  that 
they  can’t  “do  without  it.”  This  last  explanation  for  coffee¬ 
drinking  makes  coffeemen  shudder  as  they  recall  how  quickly 
England’s  coffee  drinkers  shifted  to  tea. 

The  enigma  of  coffee’s  popularity  continues,  but  some  coffee¬ 
men  find  an  answer  in  the  research  of  psychologists  who  explain 
coffee  consumption  as  a  sort  of  conditioned  reflex  emanating 
from  the  stimulating  and  sensory  pleasures  of  coffee-drinking. 

Coffee-drinking,  their  studies  reveal,  becomes  a  habit.  Not  that 
the  beverage  creates  a  demand  within  the  body  for  a  continued 
intake,  like  certain  opiates,  but  the  regular  practice  of  drinking 
a  hot,  aromatic,  pleasantly  colored  and  flavored  beverage  in 
cheerful  surroundings  establishes  an  enjoyable  pattern.  Many 
keys  or  “triggers”  act  on  the  coffee  drinker  compelling  him  to 
want  to  reexperience  these  pleasant  and  gratifying  sensations. 

So  a  habit  is  born.  The  smell  or  sight  of  coffee,  the  suggestion 
of  a  “break”  from  work,  the  system’s  reaction  to  a  warm  fluid 
upon  arising,  the  need  for  a  feeling  of  “lift”— these  are  the  keys 
or  triggers  which  impel  the  consumer  toward  a  desire  to  con¬ 
sume  coffee  again. 

Carrying  their  contentions  a  little  further,  the  psychologists 
point  out  that  youngsters  become  pro-coffee  fans  even  before 
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drinking  it.  In  the  home  they  smell  it  cooking  and  watch  their 
parents  drink  it  with  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Subconsciously 
they  decide  to  be  coffee  drinkers  because  their  parents  won’t 
allow  them  to  participate  in  the  coffee  ritual.  Once  old  enough 
to  drink  coffee  without  parental  permission,  it  is  certain  that 
they  can  be  counted  among  coffee’s  advocates,  if  they  discover 
its  taste  appeals  to  them. 

Reluctantly,  coffeemen  accept  these  theories,  perhaps  because 
no  others  are  quite  so  reasonable.  The  reasoning  does  not  make 
coffeemen  happy,  since  too  many  imponderables  remain  unan¬ 
swered.  What,  for  example,  keeps  Americans  from  switching  to 
tea?  With  an  enormous  production  of  milk  flooding  the  market 
each  year,  what  prevents  a  halving  of  coffee  consumption  by  the 
popularizing  of  the  palatable  half-coffee,  half-milk  drink  so  fre¬ 
quently  found  on  the  rest  of  the  world’s  breakfast  tables? 

One  fact,  however,  is  comfortably  obvious  to  coffeemen.  Con¬ 
sumption  for  the  past  hundred  years  has  moved  steadily  upward. 
Its  progress,  while  not  spectacular,  has  been  slow  but  steady. 
Between  1850  and  1950  per-capita  consumption  nearly  tripled, 
moving  from  an  average  of  5.54  pounds  in  1850-60  to  8.93 
pounds  in  1890—1900  and  to  16.57  pounds  for  1940—50. 

The  steadiness  of  the  trend  has  apparently  not  been  affected 
by  even  the  most  calamitous  events.  Until  195  3’  Prices  little 
to  do  with  spurring  consumption  when  they  were  low  or  slow¬ 
ing  coffee-drinking  when  they  were  high.  Actually,  until  1950 
coffee  was  the  cheapest  beverage  available  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  When  the  nation  was  entering  its  industrialization  period 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  coffee  was  cheap  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  citizens  could  always  afford  it.  During 
the  depression  of  the  i93o’s  coffee  was  abundant  while  prices 

reached  historic  low  levels.  .  , 

During  the  1920’s,  for  example,  green-coffee  prices  averaged 
about  .7  cents  a  pound  while  per-capita  consumption  hovered 
near  1 2  pounds.  In  the  next  decade  prices  dropped  to  an  at  erag 
of  8  cents  a  pound  and  the  per-capita  rate  moved  to  13.7  poun  ^ 
Contrariwise,  in  1949  coffee  prices  advanced  over  20  cen 
pound  yet  consumption  stayed  above  1 8  pounds. 

P  Barring  the  consideration  of  price,  an  important  reason  for 
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coffee’s  mounting  popularity  appears  to  be  the  easy  availability 
of  a  high  quality  drink.  Personnel  in  the  United  States  Navy,  for 
example,  have  a  50  percent  higher  per-capita  coffee  rate  among 
sailors  at  shore  stations  and  nearly  100  percent  higher  among 
sailors  on  sea  duty  than  the  national  civilian  average. 

Sailors  like  coffee  available  “around  the  clock.”  Besides  pro¬ 
viding  excellent  quality  blends,  the  Navy  allows  its  men  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  brew  when  and  as  they  please.  It  can  be  presumed  that 
the  sailors  would  be  as  incapable  as  civilians  of  explaining  why 
they  drink  so  much  coffee,  but  easy  access  is  obviously  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor.  The  ex-sailor  quickly  adjusts  his  consumption  to  the 
national  level  upon  leaving  the  service. 

Assuming  the  presence  of  the  factors  necessary  to  providing 
unlimited  good  coffee  for  an  individual  consumer,  a  vital  ques¬ 
tion  about  consumption  is  still  unanswered.  Why  don’t  Ameri¬ 
cans  drink  more  coffee?  If  the  coffeemen’s  brewing  suggestion 
of  40  to  42  cups  from  a  pound  is  followed,  the  per-capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  average  coffee  drinker  is  some  738  cups  a  year. 

This  impressive  figure  loses  stature  when  compared  with  the 
average  Englishman’s  consumption  of  tea.  For  several  decades, 
the  figure  has  remained  near  9  pounds,  or,  figuring  200  cups 
from  a  pound,  1,800  cups  a  year.  Tea  drinkers  rationalize  this 
flood  by  pointing  out  that  a  cup  of  tea  does  not  possess  stimula¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  of  a  cup  of  coffee  though,  ounce  for  ounce, 
tea  contains  almost  twice  as  much  caffeine. 


Coffeemen  find  this  explanation  unsatisfactory.  Americans  and 
Englishmen,  they  feel,  do  not  consume  coffee  or  tea  only  for 
the  stimulating  effect.  They  are  probably  right.  Coffee  drinkers, 
for  some  inexplicable  reason,  seem  to  feel  the  need  to  impose 
some  sort  of  self-rationing.  Where  the  optimum  figure  begins  or 
ends  remains  a  mystery,  but  forceful  advertising  campaigns  have 
increased  consumption  in  particular  areas.  But  once  the  cam- 

^  C°ffee  dnnkers  slowly  revert  to  the  national  average. 

While  these  posers  remain  to  plague  the  industry,  coffeemen 
possess  a  detailed  and  reliable  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coffee- 
drinker  in  action.  Numerous  studies  have  presented  the  coffee 

Thoulnd'0?’  d0nS  and  bdiefs  °f  W  and  individuals. 
Thousands  of  people  representing  different  ages  and  races,  in 
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varied  financial,  geographical  and  social  brackets,  have  been 
questioned  and  studied  concerning  their  attitudes  toward  green 
coffee,  roasted  coffee,  preparation  methods,  coffee  growers, 
prices,  politics  and  competitive  beverages. 

In  the  winter  of  1954,  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  8,000  people,  carefully  selected  as  representatives  of 
the  nation’s  coffee  drinkers,  were  interrogated  about  the  drinks 
they  had  consumed  “yesterday.”  They  reported,  during  the  in¬ 
terview  period,  the  downing  of  20,138  cups  of  coffee,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2.52  cups  for  each  person  a  day.  Comparing  this  figure 
with  2.31  cups  given  by  a  similar  survey  in  1950,  revealed  an 
increase  of  nearly  10  percent  in  daily  cup  consumption. 

In  breaking  down  consumption  to  age  groups  and  geographi¬ 
cal  areas,  the  survey  revealed  that  people  in  the  age  bracket  of  30 
to  49  are  the  heaviest  individual  consumers,  drinking  over  31/3 
cups  daily,  though  most  regular  coffee  drinkers  start  young.  The 
i2-to-i5  year  group  drinks  .37  cups  a  day  and  reaches  full  stride 
at  the  20-to-24  year  bracket  when  consumption  jumps  to  2.52 
cups. 

Per-capita  coffee  consumption  is  highest  in  such  West  North 
Central  States  as  Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Their  average  of  2.89  cups  tops  the  gen¬ 


eral  average  for  the  entire  country  of  2.52  cups,  while  the  East 
South  Central  States,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 

Alabama,  are  lowest  with  2.22  cups. 

The  average  coffee  drinker  consumes  most  of  his  coffee  in  the 
home.  His  wife  buys  one  pound  of  coffee  at  a  time  and  expects 
it  to  last  about  a  week.  Coffee  drinkers  in  her  family  will  drink 
2.03  cups  out  of  their  daily  2.52  cups  over  the  breakfast  table 
and  at  dinner.  At  restaurants,  diners  and  hotels,  they  will  drink 
.3 1  cups,  while  coffee-breaks  at  work  account  for  .18  cups 

Coffee-breaks  have  increased  consumption  considerably.  A 
restaurant  chain  in  New  York  City  served  over  10,000,000  cups 
of  coffee  during  1953  to  people  at  work  in  offices  or  factories^ 
In  into,  40.5  percent  of  all  employed  persons  were  permitted 
coffee-breaks  during  their  working  hours.  This  figure  rose  to  ,9 


percent  in  1954. 

Every  survey  reaffirms  that  coffee  is 


America’s  most  popular 
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drink  but  some  peripheral  facts  which  come  to  light  cause  head- 
scratching  among  coffeemen.  It  appears,  for  example,  that  the 
average  family  brews  anywhere  from  50  to  60  cups  from  a 
pound,  rather  than  the  well-publicized  recommendation  of  40  to 
42.  Equally  perplexing  is  the  unanswered  question  of  why  peo¬ 
ple  drink  2.31  cups  a  day  in  rural  areas  while  city  dwellers  drink 
about  2.75  cups.  Despite  huge  advertising  campaigns  advocating 
the  drinking  of  coffee  around  the  clock,  77  percent  is  still  con¬ 
sumed  at  meals  and  more  than  half  of  this  is  consumed  at  break¬ 
fast. 

Iced  coffee  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  refreshing  summer 
beverage  but  as  it  has  never  been  widely  promoted,  it  repre¬ 
sents  less  than  1  percent  of  consumption.  The  drink  has  suffered 
from  faulty  preparation  in  both  restaurants  and  homes  where 
it  is  usually  prepared  by  pouring  regular  strength  hot  coffee 
over  ice  cubes.  The  diluted  brew  has  little  to  recommend 
it. 

With  so  impressive  an  accumulation  of  data  to  confirm  cof¬ 
fee’s  popularity,  it  might  appear  that  stability,  harmony  and 
happiness  confront  America’s  coffee  industry  as  it  faces  the  fu¬ 
ture.  This  is  not  the  case.  Instant  or  soluble  coffee  has  laid  claim 
to  vast  areas  of  regular  coffee’s  market.  Instants’  sales  a  few  years 
ago  were  insignificant,  but  in  1954  consumers  are  expected  to 
spend  about  20  percent  of  their  coffee  dollars  for  solubles. 

The  most  ardent  instant  fan  would  find  it  difficult  to  compare 
the  fragrance,  flavor  and  aroma  of  regular  coffee  with  instant. 
However,  its  conveniences  are  so  numerous  that  some  coffee 
drinkers  willingly  accept  its  shortcomings  and,  at  the  same  time, 
delude  themselves  that  it  is  a  cheaper  drink. 

Housewives  are  responsible  for  instant’s  skyrocketing  popu¬ 
larity.  Surveys  have  shown  that  housewives  favor  instant  for 
many  reasons.  It  is  easier  to  make,  they  say,  is  cheaper  on  a  cup 
basis,  is  lighter  to  carry  home  from  the  store  and  is  better  suited 
for  storing  in  a  small  kitchen.  Many  people  feel  instant  suits 
individual  coffee  drinkers  better  than  regular  because  each  cup 
can  be  brewed  to  exact  specifications  of  weakness  or  strength. 

astly,  the  housewives  like  instant  because  it  leaves  no  mess  in 
the  kitchen. 
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Instant  has  displaced  regular  coffee  with  alarming  rapidity 
among  millions  of  coffee  drinkers.  It  seems  destined  to  win  con¬ 
tinually  greater  sections  of  the  market  in  the  future.  Its  manu¬ 
facturers  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  the  product  and  chemists 
continue  the  search  for  a  technique  of  making  a  soluble  product 
which  will  retain  the  fragrance,  aroma  and  flavor  of  regular 
coffee.  When  their  quest  is  achieved,  regular  coffee  might  well 
become  the  beverage  of  gourmets  and  connoisseurs  while  mil¬ 
lions  of  coffee  drinkers  brew  billions  of  cups  of  soluble,  coffee¬ 
like  coffee. 
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In  the  Tropics  They 
Call  St  Green  Gold 


IN  MOST  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  lands  between  25 
degrees  north  and  30  degrees  south  latitude,  coffee  is  grown 
on  an  important  commercial  scale.  In  these  regions  of  intense 
sunlight,  rich  soil  and  warm  rains,  coffee  is  known  as  Green 
Gold. 

In  eight  of  the  world’s  nations,  coffee  is  the  principal  export 
crop,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  depend  for  their  livelihood 
upon  its  cultivation,  processing  or  transport.  More  than  twenty 
other  countries  list  coffee  as  a  major  product.  About  100,000,000 
people,  representing  every  race,  religion  and  color,  are  involved 
with  one  or  another  phase  of  the  annual  coffee  industry. 

During  the  crop  year  of  1953-54,  the  world’s  coffee  growers 
harvested  41,444,000  bags  of  coffee.  Some  7,900,000  bags  were 
consumed  in  the  producing  countries  while  33,544,000  bags 
were  exportable  to  nonproducing  nations.  Each  year  a  part  of 
the  world’s  potential  coffee  supply  remains  unsold.  This  supply 
of  coffee,  which  totaled  5,958,000  bags  on  June  30,  1953,  is 
called  the  “carry-over.”  When  this  carry-over  is  added  to  the 
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estimated  total  production  for  1953-54,  the  world’s  potential 
supply  of  coffee  reached  47,402,000  bags,  or  an  increase  of 
230,000  bags  over  the  1953  supply  of  47,172,000  bags. 

Three  major  growing  areas  produce  the  world’s  coffee.  In 
1 953— 54  Western  Hemisphere  produced  81.7  percent, 

Africa  supplied  14.0  percent  and  Asia  and  Oceania  produced 
4.3  percent. 

Coffee  is  consumed  in  every  country  of  the  world  but  the 
United  States  accounted  for  the  consumption  of  61.8  percent  of 
all  the  coffee  used  in  1953.  Western  Europe  used  29.8  percent 
while  Africa,  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  used 
8.2  percent. 

In  the  producing  countries,  the  coffee  plant  has  proved  adapt¬ 
able  to  wide  extremes  of  climate,  different  types  of  soil  and 
varying  amounts  of  rainfall.  While  certain  minimum  require¬ 
ments  are  necessary  for  commercial  production,  it  is  a  botanical 
oddity  that  the  best  coffees  are  grown  in  areas  where  the  coffee 
plant  does  not  grow  wild. 

The  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  world’s  coffee  comes 
from  a  tree  known  as  the  Arabian  or  Arabica,  scientifically  cata¬ 
logued  as  Coffea  arabica.  The  Arabica  tree  is  probably  indige¬ 
nous  to  Abyssinia,  but  it  grows  well  in  Java,  Sumatra,  India, 
Arabia,  equatorial  Africa,  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  West  Indies 
and  Latin  America.  Coffea  arabica  is  a  strong  and  tenacious 
plant,  resembling  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree.  Under  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  the  tree  reaches  a  height  of  14  to  20  feet  at  maturity,  but 
it  is  usually  pruned  smaller  to  permit  easy  picking. 

Coffea  arabica  produces  small,  fragrant  white  flowers,  with  a 
delicate  sweetish  aroma,  at  various  periods  during  the  year.  On 
semidry  high-altitude  farms  there  may  be  but  a  single  annual 
blossoming  season.  At  lower  altitudes,  blooming  and  fruiting  can 
occur  on  different  trees  in  the  same  grove  throughout  the  year. 
Ripe  fruit,  green  fruit,  open  flowers  and  buds  often  appear  on 

the  same  branch  at  the  same  time. 

Temperature  and  moisture  determine  the  size  and  quantity 

of  the  flowers  and,  later,  the  cherries  which  take  the  tiny  flow¬ 
ers’  place.  In  hot  dry  weather,  the  flowers  emerge  small,  fragrant 
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and  numerous.  In  cool  rainy  seasons,  they  are  often  sparse,  large 

and  with  little  aroma.  ... 

A  coffee  farm  with  its  trees  in  full  bloom  provides  a  beautiful 

scene.  The  air  is  delightfully  perfumed  by  a  swaying  sea  of  white 
blossoms.  The  scene  fades  quickly,  though,  as  the  blossoms  fall 
within  a  few  days.  Tiny  clusters  of  cherries  soon  appear  along 
the  limb  of  the  tree.  They  are  green  in  the  beginning  and  change 
color  during  their  six  or  seven  months  of  growth  toward  matur¬ 
ity.  When  the  berries  are  a  deep  red  color,  they  are  ripe  and 
ready  to  be  picked. 

In  the  African  republic  of  Liberia  a  coffee  tree  known  as  Cof¬ 
fea  liberica  grows  on  the  lowlands  of  the  coffee  zone.  The 
taste  of  the  beverage  made  from  its  fruit  is  disliked  by  Cojfea 
arabica  enthusiasts  though  the  Liberians  seem  to  enjoy  it.  The 
tree  grows  large  and  sturdy  and  resists  tropical  diseases  better 
than  Coffea  arabica .  Although  it  attains  a  mature  height  of  30 
feet,  the  tree  seldom  produces  more  than  three  or  four  pounds  of 
green  berries  each  year. 

A  third  species  of  coffee  is  grown  in  Java  and  Africa.  Coffea 
canephora,  commonly  known  as  Robusta,  was  first  discovered 
growing  wild  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and  was  developed  for  com¬ 
mercial  cultivation  around  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Its  branches  grow  to  considerable  length  and  bend  downward 
toward  the  ground.  Unlike  Arabica,  which  takes  five  years  to 
mature,  Robusta  often  bears  blossoms  and  berries  when  two  or 
three  years  old.  The  taste  and  flavor  of  its  bean  does  not  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  Arabica,  but  its  rapid  growth,  heavy  yield 
and  resistance  to  disease  lead  some  coffeemen  to  feel  that 
Robusta  might  someday  be  a  partial  answer  to  the  world’s  needs 
for  larger  coffee  supplies.  Robusta  accounts  for  about  10  percent 
of  present  world  production,  but  it  is  being  increasingly  used 
by  the  farmers  of  Indonesia  and  Africa  to  replace  groves  of 
Arabica  killed  by  disease. 

Each  of  the  principal  species  of  coffee  has  been  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  many  widely  raised  varieties.  Each  variety  pos¬ 
sesses  special  attributes  which  justified  its  development.  Botanists 
classify  twelve  varieties  of  Coffea  arabica ,  nine  varieties  of  Cof- 
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fea  liberica  and  seven  varieties  of  Coffea  canephora.  In  recent 
years,  scientists  have  discovered  other  species  and  varieties  but 
none  are  yet  of  commercial  importance.  Several  hybrids  have 
been  created  but  are  still  in  the  hothouse  stage  of  study.  Some 
wild  coffee  trees  grow  on  the  island  of  Madagascar  which 
produce  beans  containing  little  or  no  caffeine.  It  would  appear 
that  these  varieties  could  be  profitably  developed  for  consump¬ 
tion  by  people  who  think  coffee  causes  sleeplessness. 

Like  every  other  organism,  coffee  in  all  its  varieties  is  host 
to  many  diseases,  pests  and  common  enemies.  In  the  insect  world 
the  most  dangerous  is  the  coffee-bean  borer  ( Stephanoderes 
hampei ),  known  in  Latin  America  as  the  “broca.”  It  is  terribly 
destructive,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the  coffee  bean  itself  and 
resists  all  but  the  most  intensive  and  expensive  methods  of  con¬ 
trol.  Another  costly  pest  is  the  coffee-leaf  miner  ( Leucoptera 
coffiella),  which  comes  to  larval  maturity  by  feeding  on  the 
tender  new  leaves  of  the  tree.  Many  other  bugs  and  worms 
wreak  havoc  on  the  trunks,  limbs,  flowers  and  fruit. 

But  disease  caused  by  different  types  of  fungi  have  been  most 
destructive  to  coffee.  The  most  dreaded  of  these  is  Hemileia 
vastatrix,  which  resembles  common  wheat  rust.  Its  microscopic 
spores  are  carried  on  the  wind  from  tree  to  tree.  It  attaches  itself 
to  the  leaves  and  through  germination  and  growth  causes  the 
leaves  to  wither  and  fall.  Other  fungi,  which  do  not  produce 
spores,  are  combated  by  spraying  the  infected  as  well  as  healthy 
trees  during  the  dry  seasons.  Fungus  travels  fastest  and  is  most 
difficult  to  control  when  the  leaves  are  wet  from  rain  or  dew. 

Various  types  of  underground  diseases  and  pests  destroy  or 
damage  the  coffee  tree  by  attacking  at  the  root  level.  Most  of 
all,  the  planters  of  Latin  America  dread  the  attacks  of  these 
subterranean  parasites,  for  the  destruction  of  the  trees  is  almost 
assured  by  the  time  the  farmer  notices  the  borers’  activities. 
Slowly  but  inevitably,  the  root  structure  is  girdled  and  severed. 
When  the  tree’s  connections  with  the  soil  are  cut,  it  dies. 

Generally  speaking,  pests  and  disease  have  little  respect  for 
geography.  In  one  form  or  another,  every  grower  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  combat  enemies  of  the  coffee  tree,  its  wood,  foliage, 
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flower  and  fruit.  The  Western  Hemisphere,  however,  has  been 
far  more  fortunate  than  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Hemileia  vasta- 
trix,  which  destroyed  the  large  commercial  crops  of  these  areas, 
has  yet  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
There  is  no  special  reason  for  this  lucky  state  of  affairs.  All  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  rapid  development  of  Hemileia.  vasta- 
trix  exist  in  Latin  America. 

Coffee  is  best  grown  on  ground  composed  of  decomposed 
mold,  organic  matter  and  disintegrated  volcanic  rock.  The  soil 
must  be  rich,  moist  and  loose  enough  to  accept  rain  saturation 
yet  allow  excess  water  to  drain  off  quickly.  As  frost  endangers 
the  fruit  and  limbs  of  the  tree,  cultivation  is  restricted  to  areas 
enjoying  a  mean  annual  temperature  around  70°  F.  The  aver¬ 
age  minimum  temperature  should  not  be  lower  than  55 0  F. 
nor  the  average  maximum  much  above  80 0  F.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions,  of  course,  to  these  general  requirements.  Robusta  grows 
well  in  90  degrees  of  heat  while  Arabica  is  grown  in  the  frost 
belt  areas  of  Parana  in  southern  Brazil  and  on  the  highlands  of 
Mexico. 

There  are  no  rigid  systems  of  seasons  in  the  tropics,  and  vari¬ 
ations  of  temperature  are  established  by  so-called  vertical  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  mountainous  coffee  countries.  In  Ecuador,  for 
example,  coffee  is  cultivated  on  the  intermediate  slopes  of  a 
snow-capped  mountain  range  almost  directly  astride  the  equator. 
Coffee  is  cultivated  around  the  world  on  sea-level  farms  and 
on  mountain  slopes  at  6,000  feet  altitude.  Generally,  the  choice 
grades  of  flavor  coffee  come  from  farms  above  2,000  feet.  The 
lowland  crops  are  usually  considered  as  the  bulk  or  filler  coffees. 
Robusta  and  Liberica  thrive  best  in  hot  regions  ranging  from  sea 
level  to  1,500  feet,  while  Arabica  produces  its  best  crops  at 
higher  altitudes.  All  varieties  of  coffee  require  well-distributed, 
gentle  rainfall  with  40  to  70  inches  considered  a  safe  minimum. 
Most  commercial  cultivators  depend  on  rainfall,  but  some  plan¬ 
tations  are  maintained  with  irrigation. 

From  seedling  through  maturity,  most  coffee  crops  need  sev¬ 
eral  hours  of  daily  sunshine,  but  types  of  coffee  prized  by  gour¬ 
mets  are  grown  on  the  highlands  of  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Java 
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El  Salvador,  Colombia  and  other  countries  where  high  moun¬ 
tains  or  daily  cloud  accumulations  prevent  more  than  one  or  two 
hours  of  sun  from  reaching  the  trees  each  day. 

The  trees  are  usually  grown  from  seeds  carefully  selected 
from  trees  of  proven  longevity  and  productivity.  Several  meth¬ 
ods  of  propagation  are  popular  in  different  areas  but  the  seed 
method  is  most  general.  The  seeds  are  planted  either  in  small 
nursery  beds  or  on  the  spot  where  the  mature  tree  will  stand. 
The  latter  method,  popular  in  Brazil,  is  called  stake  planting. 
Four  or  five  seeds  are  planted  in  a  shallow  hole,  much  like  corn. 
After  the  sprouts  have  appeared  the  strongest  plants  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  and  the  others  are  pulled  out.  Often,  four  comers 
of  a  square  are  planted  in  this  manner  and  the  four  adult  trees 
grow  together  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

The  nursery  method  is  popular  in  the  “mild”  coffee  coun¬ 
tries.  The  seeds  are  spaced  about  3  inches  apart  in  carefully 
protected  beds  where  they  grow  under  shade  until  they  are 
8  inches  high.  Then  they  are  transplanted  to  an  outdoor  nursery. 
If  the  trees  are  to  be  cultivated  without  man-made  shade,  the 
seedlings  are  gradually  exposed  to  the  sun  to  acclimatize  them 
before  they  begin  their  life  on  the  plantation  itself.  When  the 
seedlings  in  the  nursery  beds  are  between  1 8  and  24  inches  tall 
they  are  planted  in  permanent  fields. 

Arabica  is  planted  usually  in  a  design  permitting  five  to  eight 
hundred  trees  to  the  acre.  Roughly,  this  allows  each  tree  to  be 
7  to  1 2  feet  from  its  nearest  neighbor.  Liberica  and  Robusta  re¬ 
quire  more  room  and  usually  three  or  four  hundred  will  fill  an 

acre. 

In  some  countries  “catch”  and  cover  crops  are  planted  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  young  coffee  trees.  Com,  bananas,  cotton, 
potatoes,  beans,  cassava  and  fruit  trees  are  cultivated  to  shade 
the  coffee  seedlings  from  the  sun  and  to  provide  the  farmer  with 
crop  income  while  his  trees  are  coming  to  maturity.  During  peri¬ 
ods  of  depressed  prices,  farmers  frequently  permit  coffee  to  die 
off  and  bend  their  efforts  to  cultivating  the  “catch”  or  cover 
crops.  In  Africa,  the  original  jungle  growth  is  often  used  for 

shading  Robusta  or  Liberica  coffee. 

A  strong  minority  opinion  among  coffee  scientists  tends  to  the 
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In  Colombia ,  infant  coffee  trees  break  through  the  rich  soil  of 
the  nursery  beds  six  to  eight  zeeeks  after  the  seeds  are  planted. 


Coffee  blossoms  are  fragrant  and  fragile  but  last  only  tre:o  01 
three  days. 


Coffee  cherries  seldom  ripen  at  the  same  time. 


The  machine  camwt  replace  the  human  hand  and  eye  in  pick¬ 
ing  coffee. 


ill  “mild”  coffee  countries  young  trees  ere  replanted  in  shade- 
protected  groves  'when  they  are  about  a  year  old. 


m 


Coffee,  still  in  its  parchment  skin,  is  spread  on  large  concrete 
patios. 


Future  coffee  fanners  from  several  Latin  American  countries 
learn  pruning  techniques  at  the  agricultural  school  at  Chinchilla . 


hi  Brazil ,  the  coffee  beans  are  winnowed  to  separate  them  from 
dirt ,  tivius,  stones  and  leaves. 
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opinion  that  “catch”  crops  are  injurious  to  the  coffee  farm. 
Most  annual  crops  make  stringent  demands  on  the  soil  and  th 
resultant  nutritional  loss  to  the  young  coffee  plants  can  be  im¬ 
portant.  However,  unless  prices  are  relatively  high  most  farmers 

ignore  this  advice  and  plant  money  crops. 

The  merit  of  shading  by  catch-crop  or  permanent  planting  is 
one  of  the  still  unresolved  cultivation  questions  confronting 
coffee  growers  though  most  of  the  world’s  choice  coffees 
are  shade-grown.  Coffee  scientists  believe  there  is  little  doubt 
that  shade  limits  the  damage  of  certain  fungi  and  molds.  On  the 
other  hand  it  provides  better  conditions  for  other  equally  de¬ 
structive  diseases.  Stands  of  Arabica  which  produce  superior 
coffee  are  cultivated  without  shade  in  Kenya,  Hawaii  and 


Uganda.  The  additional  expense  incurred  in  growing  and  con¬ 
trolling  shade  trees  is  considerable.  Brazil,  which  grows  nearly 
50  percent  of  the  world’s  coffee,  does  not  use  shade  or  wind 
breaks,  which  are  usually  set  up  in  high-altitude  areas  to  protect 
the  trees  from  chilling  winds  or  driving  rain. 

Once  the  plantation  is  fully  planted  and  the  catch  crop,  shade 
trees  and  wind  breaks  have  been  established,  the  coffee  lands 
must  be  cultivated  frequently  to  keep  out  weeds  and  destroy 
pests.  The  size  of  the  plantation  usually  determines  the  manner 
of  cultivation.  On  family-managed  farms  the  farmer  and  his 
family  work  with  machetes,  brush  hooks  or  hoes.  On  the  large 
flatland  farms  of  Brazil  the  most  modern  tractor-drawn  farming 
implements  are  employed,  but  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  world’s  coffee  lands  are  still  worked  almost  exclusively  by 
hand. 

The  coffee  tree  comes  to  maturity,  or  produces  what  the 
farmer  considers  the  first  full  crop,  in  or  about  its  fifth  year. 
While  some  trees  produce  two  or  three  pounds  annually,  one 
pound  of  marketable  coffee  from  each  tree  is  considered  an  aver¬ 
age  lifetime  yield.  A  tree  will  bear  with  consistency  up  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  age  but  some  plantings  of  over 
one  hundred  years  still  produce  coffee. 

Modern  farmers  tend  to  replant  trees  with  more  than  thirty 
years  of  production,  particularly  in  Colombia,  where  the  coffee 
growers  federation  distributes  high-quality  seedlings  without 
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cost.  On  the  large  farms  of  Brazil  the  old  trees  are  cut  back  to 
io  or  12  inches  above  the  ground  and  renew  themselves  with 
sproutings.  The  farmer  allows  the  two  strongest  to  mature. 

In  most  countries,  the  coffee  trees  thrive  without  much  artifi¬ 
cial  fertilization.  Farmers  are  usually  content  with  working  the 
droppings  from  the  shade  and  coffee  trees  back  into  the  soil. 
Research  has  revealed,  however,  that  the  coffee  tree  consumes 
potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  from  the  ground  in  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities.  In  those  countries  where  land  for  additional 
planting  is  limited,  the  farmers  are  attempting  to  replace  some  of 
these  chemicals.  Fertilization  is  sorely  limited  by  the  economics 
of  coffee  culture.  Most  chemical  fertilizers  have  to  be  imported 
and  are  far  too  costly  for  the  world’s  average  coffee  farmer. 

While  pruning  facilitates  picking,  it  also  allows  the  trees’  en¬ 
ergy  to  be  channeled  into  fruit  development  instead  of  wood 
growth.  Branch  pruning  begins  early  and  continues  throughout 
the  lifetime  of  the  tree.  In  Colombia,  the  center  stem  and 
branches  are  cut  back  to  promote  the  development  of  low, 
“umbrella”-shaped  trees  or  bushes.  Each  country  has  its  own 
pruning  techniques  and  it  is  exceptional  to  find  coffee  grown  on 
entirely  unpruned  trees. 

There  is  no  allotted  harvest  time  for  the  ripe  fruit,  which 
matures  at  different  seasons  in  different  countries.  Some  coun¬ 
tries  have  one  harvesting  season  which  may  last  for  thirty  to 
forty-five  days,  while  on  the  lowland  plantations  two  or  three 
harvests  last  for  as  long  as  several  months  each.  Java,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  three  crop  periods  and  picking  continues  throughout 
most  of  the  year. 

The  mature  fruit  resembles  a  ripe  North  American  cherry. 
Its  deep,  red  color  emerges  six  to  nine  months  after  the  tree  has 
blossomed.  The  fruits  are  attached  directly  to  the  limb  and  grow 
in  clusters.  Like  the  cherry  seed,  the  coffee  bean,  or  pit,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  pulpy  fruit,  quite  sweet  to  the  taste.  The  pulp  has 
little  commercial  importance,  though  attempts  have  been  made 
to  promote  it  as  a  cattle  food  or  fertilizer. 

Beneath  the  pulp,  two  flat-faced  beans  face  each  other.  Each 
is  protected  by  a  tough  outer  hull,  called  “parchment,”  and  an 
inner,  delicate  covering  called  “silver  skin.”  The  beans  are,  usu- 
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ally,  a  round-oval  shape,  marked  lengthwise  with  a  narrow,  shal¬ 
low  incision.  Some  cherries  contain  only  one  bean.  These  speci¬ 
mens  are  known  as  “peaberries”  or  “male  berries.”  They  are 
popular  among  some  coffee  connoisseurs  who  consider  their 

flavor  and  aroma  superior  to  regular  beans. 

When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  rapid  picking  is  required  to 
gather  it.  Once  the  berries  reach  maximum  ripeness  they  must 
be  collected  immediately.  A  slight  delay  can  cause  the  skin  and 
pulp  to  crack,  exposing  the  bean  to  ruin  by  the  sun.  Men,  women 
and  children  take  part  in  the  harvesting,  which  begins  in  early 
morning  and  continues  till  darkness.  The  picking  technique  dif¬ 
fers  from  country  to  country  but  two  methods  are  most  gener¬ 
ally  used:  selected  picking  and  tree-shaking  or  stripping.  The 
method  is  determined  by  the  process  used  to  remove  the  pulp 
and  dry  the  beans  after  picking. 

Most  of  the  “mild”  producing  countries  use  the  “wet”  or 
“washed”  method  of  processing  coffee  for  market.  This  requires 
the  picking  of  only  fully  ripened,  red  cherries.  The  pickers  must 
return  to  each  tree  as  the  fruit  ripens  at  different  times.  The 
pickers  carry  cane  baskets  slung  over  their  shoulders  and  work 
down  the  rows  of  trees,  gathering  the  ripened  fruit  with  great 
speed  and  skill.  Given  a  plentiful  harvest,  a  skilled  man  can  pick 
200  to  250  pounds  of  cherries  daily,  but  the  average  is  closer  to  a 
100  pounds.  The  filled  baskets  are  emptied  immediately  into 
large,  deep  tanks  filled  with  fresh  water.  Unripened  fruit,  sticks, 
leaves  and  malformed  cherries  float  to  the  top  and  are  slammed 
off. 

After  this  washing  the  clean  berries  are  carried  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  center,  which  in  most  Latin-American  countries  is  called 
the  Ben eficio.  Here  they  are  carried  by  a  stream  of  water 
through  a  concrete  trough  into  a  depulping  machine  which 
removes  the  fruit  surrounding  the  bean.  From  the  depulping  ma¬ 
chine  the  beans  flow  on  to  large  fermentation  tanks  where  they 
are  immersed  from  twelve  to  thirty  hours  to  hasten  the  removal 
of  the  gummy  covering  around  the  parchment.  Fermentation  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  steps  in  the  preparation  of  washed  coffee. 
The  length  of  time  the  beans  are  kept  in  the  tank  partially  deter¬ 
mines  their  ultimate  color  and  quality.  After  fermentation,  the 
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beans  are  again  washed  in  long  canals  with  continually  running 
fresh  water  until  only  the  clean  glistening  parchment  covers  the 
coffee  bean. 

While  most  farmers  favor  sun-drying  “washed”  coffee  on 
concrete  patios,  drying  machines  are  also  used.  Under  the  sun’s 
rays,  four  to  eight  days  are  needed  to  remove  all  the  moisture 
from  the  beans.  The  coffee  must  be  protected  from  night  mois¬ 
ture  and  requires  constant  attention  to  ensure  even  drying.  Ma¬ 
chines  do  the  job  in  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours. 

Washed  coffee  usually  brings  higher  prices  than  the  same 
coffee  prepared  by  the  “dry”  or  “natural”  method.  However, 
about  65  percent  of  the  world’s  crop  is  still  prepared  by  the 
“dry”  method,  as  many  coffee  farms  lack  abundant  supplies  of 
clean  water.  The  dry  method  was  used  by  the  Arabs  in  Yemen 
where  the  sun  was  allowed  to  shrivel  the  fruit  on  the  tree,  and 
cloths,  spread  beneath  the  limbs,  caught  the  dried  beans  as  the 
farmer  shook  them  from  the  branches. 

Today  the  dry  method  involves  stripping  ripe  cherries,  over¬ 
ripe,  hardly  ripe  and  green  berries  at  the  same  time.  The  fruit  is 
spread  thinly  on  brick  or  cement  patios  and,  for  three  weeks  or 
more,  the  sun  is  allowed  to  bake  the  coverings  away  from  the 
beans.  The  berries  must  be  turned  constantly  to  permit  even 
drying.  After  the  first  few  days,  they  must  be  protected  at  night 
from  dew  or  rain  with  canvas  coverings  or  by  storage.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  the  beans  are  ready  for  cleaning.  The  coffee  is 
now  in  the  parchment  stage.  It  is  rough  and  blackish  if  prepared 
by  the  dry  method  and  of  a  dull  yellow  color  if  the  wet  process 
has  been  used.  It  is  dry  and  light  in  weight.  Some  wet  prepared 
coffee  is  exported  in  parchment  to  be  cleaned  in  the  consuming 
country,  but  practically  all  supplies  shipped  to  the  United  States 
are  cleaned  in  the  country  of  origin.  This  step  is  handled  by 
machines.  When  the  bean  has  lost  its  covering  of  parchment,  its 

color  ranges  from  blue  green  to  light  green. 

Though  the  individual  beans  are  now  fully  cleaned,  two  1m- 
portant  steps  remain  before  a  crop  can  be  considered  ready  for 

market.  ,  ^  a*  cc 

The  classification  of  coffee  to  meet  the  requirements  of  differ¬ 
ent  markets  and  tastes  are  performed  by  machine  and  hand.  I  he 
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machines  are  designed  to  permit  the  coffee  to  fall  into  six  differ¬ 
ent  sizes,  classified  by  screen  numbers  from  fourteen  to  nineteen; 
smaller  beans  drop  through  the  fourteenth  screen  while  the  larg¬ 
est  beans  drop  through  the  nineteenth  screen. 

After  classification,  the  beans  are  graded  to  remove  unripened 
and  discolored  beans,  small  stones  and  other  foreign  matter 
which  cannot  be  eliminated  by  machine.  This  is  generally  done 
by  allowing  the  coffee  to  travel  on  a  conveyor  belt  before  a 
line  of  pickers  who  remove  the  undesirable  elements. 

When  the  coffee  has  been  graded  and  cleaned,  it  is  packed  in 
heavy  jute  or  fiber  bags  for  storage  or  shipment  to  market. 
Green  coffee  can  be  stored  in  dry  warehouses  for  an  indefinite 
period  without  adversely  affecting  its  quality. 

Almost  the  entire  world  crop  is  transported  from  producing 
to  consuming  countries  by  fast  ships.  Proper  stowage  of  the 
heavy  bags  is  a  complicated  and  important  job.  They  are  stacked 
in  tiers,  supported  by  solid  wooden  battens.  At  every  third  tier, 
the  cargo  is  covered  with  a  heavy  matting  of  plaited  bamboo  or 
burlap.  All  metal  surrounding  the  cargo  is  covered  to  prevent 
moisture  from  reaching  the  bags.  Continual  circulation  of  air  is 
imperative  to  maintain  dryness  in  the  hold.  Hatch  covers  are  re¬ 
moved  in  good  weather  and  dry  air  is  circulated  through  the 
holds  by  mechanical  ventilating  systems. 

On  the  long  trip  from  Brazil,  the  coffee  cargoes  are  reasonably 
certain  to  remain  dry  until  three  or  four  days  before  arrival  in 
New  York.  Then  the  vessels  leave  the  8o°  F.  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  for  the  40°  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  change  starts  condensation  and  sweating  on  all  metal  sur¬ 
faces  in  the  holds.  If  this  drips  down  on  the  cargo  and  soaks 
through  the  burlap  coverings  to  reach  the  coffee,  a  green  mold 

can  develop  on  the  beans  which  adversely  affects  its  market 
value. 

Coffee  reaches  the  consumer  today  without  much  change  in 
techniques  of  growing,  processing,  shipping  or  handling  since 
the  farmers  on  the  hillsides  of  Aden  and  Ethiopia  first  sent  bags 
of  Green  Gold  to  the  coffee  houses  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople. 

1  he  early  Arabian  coffee  farmers  were  capable  agriculturists. 
Loffea  arabica  was  raised  from  seeds  grown  in  nurseries  and 
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transplanted  to  farms  carved  into  the  steep  hillsides.  Because  the 
region  was  as  rainless  as  it  is  today,  ingenious  irrigation  channels, 
fed  by  mountain  streams,  carried  water  to  the  coffee  trees.  The 
channels  were  lined  with  small  pebbles  to  impede  the  rush  of  the 
water  and  allow  it  to  sink  deep  into  the  sandy  soil  and  moisten 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  High  temperatures  from  the  intensive  heat 
of  the  sun  made  shading  indispensable. 

The  dry,  Arabian  soil  and  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  air  pro¬ 
duced  a  coffee  bean  that  was  small  and  extra  hard.  In  the  cup,  it 
has  a  clear  and  piquant  flavor  which  makes  it  as  eagerly  sought 
after  by  discriminating  coffee  drinkers  today  as  it  was  in  the 
coffee  houses  of  Venice  and  Paris.  In  1953,  over  90,000  bags  of 
Arabian  coffee  were  exported,  a  delicious  but  tiny  drop  in  the 
huge  cup  of  world  consumption. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Baba  Budan,  a  devout 
Mohammedan,  returned  to  India  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Seven  coffee  beans  were  concealed  in  the  folds  of  his  robes.  He 
planted  the  beans  on  a  hilltop  in  Mysore,  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 
The  people  of  Mysore  liked  the  fine-flavored  Coffea  arabica  and 
began  to  cultivate  a  few  coffee  trees  for  their  personal  use.  The 
seeds  from  Baba  Budan’s  little  grove  could  well  have  been  the 
progenitors  of  great  quantities  of  coffee.  All  the  elements  for 
production  were  at  hand.  The  climate  was  nearly  perfect,  and 
deep,  rich  soil  promised  the  farmer  rich  rewards  in  return  for  his 
labors. 

However,  production  did  not  assume  importance  in  India 
until  about  1800,  though  the  family-raised  beans  had  been  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  coffee  houses  of  Constantinople,  Cairo  and  Damas¬ 
cus  for  several  decades.  In  1779  an  experimental  garden  was 
established  near  Tallicherry  in  northern  Malabar  by  the  British 
East  India  Company  and  coffee-planting  spread  to  the  hillsides 
of  west  Mysore,  the  Coorg  Nilgiris  and  south  to  Travancore. 
When  the  dreaded  Hemileia  vastatrix  struck,  India  was  one  of 
the  world’s  important  coffee  areas,  though  the  competition  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  had  made  increased  commercial  planting 
a  hazardous  undertaking. 

Most  of  India’s  coffee  today  is  produced  on  estates  which  cul¬ 
tivate  Coffea  arabica  on  farms  above  3,500  feet  altitude.  Coffee 
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is  grown  under  heavy  shade  because  planters  have  discovered 
that  Hemileia  is  less  severe  when  the  trees  are  protected  from 
the  sun.  Production  in  1953  reached  387,000  bags,  but  exports 
were  limited  to  fewer  than  33,000  bags  of  Arabica. 

India  is  one  of  the  areas  where  coffee  production  could  be 
enormously  increased  if  techniques  could  be  developed  to  com¬ 
bat  the  plant  diseases  and  pests  which  have  almost  destroyed  the 
industry  in  the  past.  In  some  sectors  of  production,  coffee’s  most 
vicious  enemy  are  monkeys  who  inhabit  the  jungle  near  the 
coffee  farms. 

From  the  Malabar  Coast,  Dutch  seamen  stole  coffee  shoots 
which  were  transplanted  in  the  fertile  soil  of  their  newly  ac¬ 
quired  empire  in  Indonesia.  Java,  Sumatra  and  the  myriad 
islands  in  the  Southeast  Pacific  seemed  like  a  paradise  to  the 
European  mariners  who  first  visited  them  around  1510  when 
sailors  from  Portugal  discovered  the  hosts  of  islands,  atolls 
and  reefs. 

But  Portugal  did  not  enjoy  the  production  which  was  to 
make  these  islands  the  treasure  house  of  Asia  for  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a  new  colonial  empire  was 
emerging.  The  Dutch  traders  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam 
devoted  their  efforts  to  developing  trade  and  commerce  while 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  impoverished  themselves  with  wars. 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Holland’s  fleets 
drove  out  the  Portuguese  and  claimed  Indonesia.  Coffee-planting 
quickly  became  a  leading  source  of  income.  In  1712  a  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  894  pounds  of  “Java”  was  sold  on  the  Amsterdam  mar¬ 
ket.  Its  flavor,  color  and  aroma  made  it  immediately  popular  and 
as  the  shipments  continued  “Javas”  became  the  standard  for 
coffee  quality  throughout  Europe.  Over  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds  were  marketed  fifteen  years  after  the  first  shipment  ar¬ 
rived.  The  crop  of  170,000,000  pounds  in  1855  was  a  record- 
breaker  and  it  sold  for  premium  prices  on  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

Hemileia  vastatrix ,  which  had  already  ravaged  the  crops 
of  India  and  Ceylon,  struck  the  Indonesian  archipelago  in 
1878.  Within  twenty  years  production  had  dropped  drastically 
Though  the  large  crops  had  ended,  the  delicious  Java  coffees 
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continued  to  bring  premium  prices  on  the  New  York  market. 
Transported  in  wooden  sailing  ships,  the  Java  cargos  required 
from  four  to  five  months  to  make  the  trip  from  Padang  or 
Batavia  to  New  York.  Crossing  the  equator  twice,  first  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  then  in  the  South  Atlantic,  the  ships  floated  for 
long  months  in  warm  waters.  In  the  sweltering  holds,  the  coffee 
underwent  a  sweating  which  gave  it  a  unique  “extra  brown” 
color  and,  in  the  opinion  of  coffee  experts,  greatly  increased  its 
flavor  and  aroma.  The  officers  of  the  Java  coffee  carriers  re¬ 
ceived  handsome  bonuses  if  they  could  delay  their  arrival  for  an 
extra  month  or  two. 

While  the  “sweated”  coffee  is  no  longer  popular,  Javas  are 
still  considered  extra  fine  beans.  Indonesia  exports  about  300,000 
bags  of  coffee  each  year  and  production  shows  signs  of  increas¬ 
ing  slowly. 

In  the  provinces  of  Sidamo,  Kaffa  and  Guma  high  on  the 
Ethiopian  plateau,  Cojfea  arabica  has  grown  wild  for  unknown 
centuries.  The  forest- dwelling  people  still  collect  and  process 
the  wild  beans  as  their  ancestors  did  when  coffee  was  unknown 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  beans  are  allowed  to  dry  on  the  trees 
and  the  husks  and  parchment  are  removed  by  women  who  grind 
the  beans  between  heavy  stones.  The  greater  portion  of  export 
production  comes  from  the  labors  of  the  primitive  people,  but 
several  thousand  acres  are  under  modern  cultivation.  Combined, 
these  producers  exported  over  500,000  bags  in  1953. 

Coffee  farms  are  relatively  new  throughout  Africa  and  large- 
scale  coffee  production  has  developed  slowly.  However,  in  the 
years  between  the  two  world  wars,  coffee  production  soared. 
While  only  444,903  bags  were  exported  in  1923  over  5,025,000 
bags  were  sent  to  markets  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  from 

the  new  plantations  and  wild  stands  in  1 95  3 *  ? 

Hemileia  vastatrix  is  prevalent  throughout  most  of  Africa’s 
coffee-growing  areas.  Most  of  Africa’s  cultivated  crop  comes 
from  varieties  of  Robusta  which  resists  Heviileia  better  than 
Arabica.  Most  of  Africa’s  coffees  are  sold  to  European  markets. 

One  of  the  most  important  producing  areas  is  Portuguese 
West  Africa,  which  exported  732,000  bags  of  high-grade  Ro¬ 
busta  in  1953.  Angola  alone  sent  719,000  bags  to  market.  Most 
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of  the  crop  is  gathered  from  wild  trees  by  the  local  inhabitants, 
but  several  Portuguese  companies  cultivate  large  plantations.  In 
the  Cazengo  Valley,  wild  coffee  is  so  abundant  that  a  farmer 
who  wants  a  plantation  has  only  to  cut  out  the  excess  trees. 
Increased  production  in  Angola  is  limited  by  labor  shortages  in 
the  agricultural  areas.  The  European  planters  must  transport 
farm  workers  from  towns  and  villages  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  coffee  farms. 

While  Hemileia  has  yet  to  ravage  Angola,  coffee  in  the  forests 
and  on  the  farms  suffers  from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  wood 
borers.  Angola’s  cultivated  Robusta  is  grown  under  shade  on  the 
lowlands  but  without  shade  on  elevated  farms.  The  problems 
connected  with  improving  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  local 
coffee  are  studied  by  government-sponsored  teams  of  technicians 
and  scientists.  Their  successful  efforts  with  production  in  the 
past  indicate  Angola  could  increase  its  exports  in  the  near  future. 

From  the  Belgian  Congo  nearly  370,000  bags  of  Robusta  and 
over  195,000  bags  of  Arabica  were  sold  in  1953  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Cultivation  began  in  this  area  in  1885  with  the 
planting  of  nearly  a  half  million  trees  in  ten  years.  Over  150,000 
acres  are  presently  planted  with  Robusta  coffee.  Curiously,  95 
percent  of  this  acreage  is  cultivated  by  European  planters  on 
farms  hacked  out  of  the  damp  hot  jungle.  Over  100,000  acres 
of  Coffea  arabica  are  cultivated  on  highlands  by  the  local  inhab¬ 
itants  who  enjoy  a  climate  resembling  perpetual  spring.  Despite 
the  prevalence  of  Hemileia  throughout  the  Congo,  production 
increases  have  been  considerable.  Arabica  is  grown  above  3,800 
feet  and,  while  Hemileia  is  rampant  at  that  altitude,  it  has  not 

yet  seriously  affected  the  crops.  Most  of  the  Arabica  planta¬ 
tions  utilize  shade. 


Coffee  is  the  third  agricultural  export  of  importance  in  the 
Congo.  Large  sums  are  spent  to  support  experiments  aimed  at 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  both  native  and  European  planters 
Uganda,  Tanganyika  and  Kenya  are  the  British-governed 
areas  in  Africa  which  are  prominent  in  the  world’s  coffee  indus- 
try  The  three  colonies  exported  over  60,000  bags  of  coffee 

wh  Wh  SeVent7:five  Percent  of  *is  production  was  Robusta 
the  remaimng  25  percent  was  Arabica.  Uganda,  which 
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produces  nearly  600,000  bags  of  Robusta  annually,  has  been 
the  scene  of  impressive  crop  increases  since  1932,  when  fewer 
than  60,000  bags  were  exported.  Robusta  is  native  to  the  area 
and  the  trees  have  grown  for  centuries  on  the  lower-altitude 
lands  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria. 

The  British,  who  govern  Uganda  as  a  protectorate,  maintain 
a  vigorous  policy  of  assisting  the  local  population  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  modern  agricultural  techniques.  The  extraordinary 
increase  in  coffee  production  reflects  the  cooperation  which  the 
local  inhabitants  have  given  this  enlightened  program. 

In  1921,  the  British  launched  a  program  called  the  Bugishu 
Coffee  Scheme  to  protect  the  African  farmers  against  the  un¬ 
ethical  practices  of  buyers  and  exporters.  Nineteen  centrally 
located,  coffee-preparation  centers  were  established  to  stabilize 
and  maintain  high  standards  for  Uganda’s  Arabica  crop.  Over 
15,000  acres  presently  produce  coffee  under  the  Bugishu  scheme. 
The  British  claim  planted  acreage  increases  15  percent  an¬ 
nually. 

The  officials  who  direct  the  Bugishu  operation  expect  that 
100,000  bags  of  Arabica  coffee  will  soon  be  the  average  annual 
harvest.  Hemileia  may  alter  this  optimistic  picture.  The  disease 
has  spread  across  the  coffee  land,  injuring  the  Arabica  groves  far 
more  than  the  lowland-grown  Robustas. 

Tanganyika  produces  around  260,000  bags  annually,  almost 
equally  divided  between  Robusta  and  Arabica.  In  the  Bukoba 
district,  the  local  inhabitants  produce  Robusta  at  an  average 
altitude  of  4,200  feet. 

Arabica  coffee  was  brought  to  Tanganyika  by  the  Germans. 
On  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  Arabica  is  cultivated  as 
efficiently  as  on  the  best  fincas  of  Colombia  or  Costa  Rica. 
Though  Hemileia  is  present,  the  higher  coffee  farms  control  the 
disease  by  the  immediate  destruction  of  afflicted  groves.  A  gov¬ 
ernment  agricultural  officer  can  condemn  a  Hemileia- ridden 
farm  but  the  farmer  must  be  aided  by  the  government  in  replant¬ 
ing  disease-free  trees  equal  in  number  to  those  destroyed. 

Few  areas  can  match  the  rise  in  coffee  production  with  the 
progress  made  by  Britain’s  colony  of  Kenya.  Commercial  coffee¬ 
planting  began  in  a  small  way  about  1901  and  each  decade  has 
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seen  large  increases  in  the  annual  harvest.  Kenya  exported  some 
250,000  bags  of  high-grade  Coffea  arabica  in  1951.  ^  ^ 

Coffee,  grown  on  European-owned  plantations,  is  Kenya  s 
most  important  money  crop.  The  majority  of  the  coffee  farms 
average  around  300  acres  and  are  situated  at  elevations  ranging 
from  4,500  to  6,000  feet.  Both  machine  and  hand  cultivation  are 
regularly  practiced,  and  organic  fertilizer  is  worked  into  the  soil 
each  year. 

A  special  type  of  hairless  elephant  grass  has  been  developed 
for  this  purpose.  Grown  in  separate  fields,  it  is  chopped  up  and 
cured  before  being  spread  through  the  coffee  groves.  This  mulch 
adds  chemicals  and  nutrients  to  the  soil,  conserves  moisture  and 
almost  completely  prevents  erosion.  By  law,  land  with  a  slope 
of  20  percent  or  greater  cannot  be  cultivated  and  most  of  the 
coffee  is  planted  on  contours. 

The  trees  are  pruned  to  about  the  height  of  a  man  and  stand 
neatly  in  rows,  with  shade  provided  at  the  lower  altitudes. 
Hemileia  is  probably  indigenous  to  Kenya,  for  explorers  saw  the 
rust  on  wild  coffee  trees  as  early  as  1865.  However,  by  accepting 
the  fact  that  spraying  assures  a  good  next-crop  year,  followed 
by  a  bad  crop  year,  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  grow  coffee 
profitably. 

While  spraying  and  shading  are  the  accepted  controls  of 
Hemileia ,  the  Kenya  farmers  have  demanded  that  their  scientists 
produce  a  variety  of  Hemileia- resistant  coffee  tree.  A  variety  of 
Arabica  has  been  developed,  and  considerable  replanting  is  tak¬ 
ing  place.  Known  as  “k-7,”  it  appears  to  resist  Hemileia ,  though 
the  variety  is  still  too  new  to  be  completely  proven. 

Since  1951  Kenya  has  been  disturbed  by  civil  war.  Bands  of 
Africans  have  fought  against  British  troops  and  local  police. 
European  coffee  farmers  have  been  murdered  and  vast  stands  of 
trees  have  been  destroyed  by  slashing  and  fire.  European  and 
African  farmers  have  been  frightened  off  the  land  into  the  over¬ 
crowded  cities.  Kenya’s  production  of  coffee  was  less  than  190,- 
ooo  bags  in  1953-  Unless  a  program  of  political  stability  equally 
acceptable  to  Africans  and  Europeans  is  found  quickly,  Kenya’s 
agricultural  future  is  bleak. 

The  extraordinary  rise  in  Africa’s  coffee  harvests  in  the 
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past  few  decades  are  probably  most  remarkable  in  French  West 
Africa,  where  exports  jumped  from  241,3 17  bags  in  1938  to  939,- 
517  bags  in  1953.  Collectively  French  West  Africa,  Madagascar, 
Togoland,  French  Equatorial  Africa  and  the  Cameroons 
exported  nearly  1,800,000  bags  of  coffee  in  1953,  which 
represented  nearly  35  percent  of  Africa’s  entire  production. 
Preferential  tariffs  caused  the  marketing  of  almost  the  entire 
crop  in  France. 

The  French  have  made  coffee  the  money  crop  for  their 
African  farmers.  By  encouraging  the  farmers  to  cultivate  a  few 
acres  of  coffee  to  augment  farm  products  produced  for  food,  the 
French  benefited  both  themselves  and  the  local  inhabitants. 
Most  of  the  coffee  in  French  Africa  is  grown  on  hot  lands  at  low 
altitudes  with  little  shade,  though  farmers  shade  the  Arabica  crop 
on  the  highlands.  In  the  Cameroons,  the  farmers  lose  as  much 
coffee  from  the  trampling  of  wild  elephants  as  from  various 
forms  of  disease.  However,  the  government  offsets  the  coffee 
tree  loss  from  whatever  cause  by  furnishing  free  Robusta 
seedlings  for  replanting. 

Limited  quantities  of  coffee  are  grown  in  almost  every  region 
of  Africa.  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone  and  Nigeria  produce  enough  for 
local  consumption  and  export  a  few  thousand  bags  each  year. 
African  farmers  are  taught  by  their  governments  to  consider 
coffee  as  a  cash-income  crop  and,  as  long  as  profitable  coffee 
prices  persist,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  production  will  continue  to  improve. 

Coffee  is  grown  on  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  archipelago 
where  all  the  requisites  for  the  production  of  superb  coffee  exist, 
but  the  industry  is  of  little  importance  today.  Seeds  of  Arabica 
trees  were  brought  to  the  islands  from  Mexico  in  1745-  lhe 
Spanish  urged  the  planting  and  harvesnng  of  large  crops  and, 
by  1854,  coffee  was  of  considerable  commercial  importance 
Planting  was  profitable  and  new  farms  were  opened  throughout 

the  nineteenth  century.  nnflVp 

Hemileia,  however,  arrived  about  1900,  and  by  19  3 
production  was  destroyed.  As  the  coffee  trees  died,  d.fferen 
crops  were  planted.  Production  today  does  not  approach 
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demands  and  the  people  of  the  Philippines  import  about  50,000 

^Hawahl'the  only  United  States  possession  in  the  Pacific  pro¬ 
ducing  marketable  quantities  of  coffee.  In  a  world  sense,  th 
production  is  inconsequential,  but  the  crop  is  of  superior  quality. 

Coffee  has  been  grown  on  the  islands  since  about  1825,  when 
seeds  of  Coffea  arabica  were  imported  from  Brazil.  They  were 
planted  in  the  Kona  district  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  Located 
below  the  snow  fields  of  the  Mauna  Loa  volcano,  at  elevations 
from  1,500  to  2,000  feet,  the  coffee  groves  are  favored  by  what 
the  farmers  call  “automatic  shade.”  While  ample  sunlight  is 
present  throughout  the  year,  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  each  day,  thick  clouds  accumulate  and  shield  the  groves 


from  the  heat  of  the  Pacific  sun. 

The  trees  are  planted  in  what  can  be  called  soil  only  if  the 
outer  layer  of  the  earth  is  thus  described.  The  ground  consists 
of  broken  chunks  of  well-packed  volcanic  lava.  In  holes  dug 
with  pickaxes  and  crowbars  the  trees  stand  propped  up  by 
sticks  and  guy-wires.  The  roots  of  new  trees  are  wrapped  in 
large  balls  of  soil  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  island.  Costly 
fertilization  is  required  throughout  the  growing  year,  but  the 
unique  plants  repay  the  farmers  with  the  world’s  highest  acre 
production  of  green  coffee.  It  is  not  unusual  to  harvest  2,000 
pounds  of  green  coffee  from  an  acre,  compared  to  the  500  to 
800  pounds  received  from  the  average  Latin-America  acre. 

Equally  unusual  is  the  total  absence  of  disease.  Hemileia  and 
other  pests  or  diseases  are  completely  unknown.  Coffee  scientists 
have  no  explanation  for  the  mysterious  power  which  seems  to 
protect  the  trees  and  crops  of  Kona.  The  devotees  of  the  flavor- 
some  beans  happily  outbid  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  buying 
a  few  pounds  of  the  50,000  to  60,000  bags  marketed  each  year. 

The  billions  of  coffee  trees  which  now  produce  massive  crops 
on  the  slopes  and  hills  of  Latin  America  are  almost  all  descend¬ 
ants  of  one,  lone  tree.  With  reasonable  certainty,  we  can  trace 
their  genealogy  back  to  a  vigorous,  young  coffee  plant  which 
the  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  sent  to  Louis  XIV  in  Paris  in 
I7I4«  The  Monarch  was  not  amused  by  the  gift,  but  the  Royal 
Botanist  planted  it  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  tended  it  with 
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love.  The  coffee  tree  flourished  and  the  botanist  replanted  its 
seeds  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  royal  greenhouses. 

Serving  France  at  this  time,  on  the  West  Indian  island  of 
Martinique,  was  a  captain  of  infantry  named  Gabriel  Mathieu 
Desclieux.  He  learned  about  the  new  coffee  plant  and  its  won¬ 
derful  beverage  from  Dutch  sailors  who  boasted  of  how  the 
beans  flourished  in  Java.  In  books  and  journals,  the  captain  read 
of  the  fabulous  cures  claimed  for  coffee  by  the  physicians  of 
Europe.  Even  in  Paris,  he  learned,  coffee  was  considered  the 
most  valuable  medicine  yet  available  for  suffering  mankind. 

But  it  was  Dutch  coffee  or  Arabian  coffee  that  sick  French¬ 
men  were  forced  to  consume.  Why,  reasoned  the  captain,  could 
not  France  grow  her  own  coffee  in  Martinique?  He  sought  and 
received  a  furlough  and  set  out  for  Paris,  determined  not  to  re¬ 
turn  until  he  possessed  seedlings  to  plant  in  Martinique’s  fertile 
earth. 

In  Paris  he  discovered  that  everyone,  except  the  King,  was 
drinking  coffee  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  cures.  When  he 
learned  that  coffee  was  cultivated  in  the  royal  hothouses,  he 
begged  the  Royal  Botanist  for  a  few  seeds  or  a  seedling.  But 
the  botanist  was  jealous  of  the  fame  his  trees  brought  him  and 
he  refused  to  share  the  plants.  The  captain  was  not  daunted.  He 
carried  his  noble  and  patriotic  arguments  to  Louis  XIV’s 
physician.  The  doctor  listened  with  sympathy.  A  few  nights 
later,  a  band  of  cloaked  men  headed  by  Desclieux  entered  the 
greenhouse  and  successfully  stole  a  coffee  tree.  It  was  young, 
thriving  and  destined  for  greatness. 

On  a  morning  in  May  in  the  year  1723,  Desclieux  took  ship 
to  return  to  Martinique.  His  coffee  tree  was  carried  in  a  solid 
chest  topped  with  glass  so  the  plant  could  be  warmed  by  the  sun 
during  the  long  journey.  Desclieux  carried  the  chest  up  on  deck 
every  day  and  sat  beside  it  to  ward  off  the  hazards  of  man  or 
nature.  Of  both  there  were  plenty.  Another  passenger,  Desclieux 
later  wrote  to  a  friend  in  France,  basely  jealous  of  the  joy  I 
was  about  to  taste  through  being  of  service  to  my  country,  and 
being  unable  to  get  this  coffee  plant  away  from  me,  tore  off  a 

branch.”  . 

The  passenger  spoke  French  with  a  Dutch  accent  and,  though 
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he  disembarked  at  Madeira,  Desclieux  feared  the  agents  of  the 
Dutch  government  would  stop  at  nothing  to  forestall  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  coffee  in  the  "VV  est  Indies. 

After  they  had  left  Madeira  a  storm  arose  which  sent  tons  of 
water  crashing  across  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  The  chest  was 
shattered  and  the  tree  was  immersed  in  salt  water.  After  the 
storm,  Desclieux  nursed  his  precious  plant  back  to  life.  The  ship 
ran  short  of  water  and  the  passengers  were  limited  to  a  cup  a 
day.  The  captain  refused  to  allot  the  coffee  plant  a  daily  ration. 

“Water  was  lacking  to  such  an  extent,”  writes  Desclieux, 
“that  for  more  than  a  month  I  was  obliged  to  share  my  scanty 
ration  with  the  plant  upon  which  my  happiest  hopes  were 
founded  and  which  was  the  source  of  my  delight.”  Finally,  a 
favorable  wind  arose  and  drove  the  ship  westward.  On  a  moon¬ 
light  night  the  silvery  shores  of  Martinique  came  in  sight  and 
Desclieux’s  ordeal  was  ended. 

He  planted  the  seedling  on  his  estate  and  it  multiplied  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  By  1727,  several  pounds  of  coffee  seeds 
had  been  distributed  and  cultivation  began  all  over  the  island. 
When  a  series  of  tempests  and  floods  destroyed  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  planted  to  cocoa,  Desclieux  persuaded  the  natives 
to  replant  their  lands  to  coffee.  Within  forty-five  years  coffee 
farms  flourished  all  over  Martinique  and  millions  of  pounds  of 
beans  were  sent  to  the  coffee  houses  of  France. 

So  coffee  came  to  the  New  World  guided  by  a  man  of  purpose 
and  vision.  Desclieux  hoped  that  medicines  from  coffee  would 
benefit  the  masses,  while  its  cultivation  would  enrich  the  state. 
Part  of  his  dream  came  true.  As  the  coffee  houses  in  Europe  be¬ 
came  popular,  coffee  became  enormously  profitable  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  throughout  the  West  Indies  were 
planted.  Seedlings  and  cuttings  from  Desclieux’s  original  plant 
circulated  through  Jamaica,  Haiti,  Guadeloupe,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Cuba  and,  finally,  to  the  mainland  of  Latin  America. 

For  a  time,  the  islands  supplied  most  of  the  world’s  coffee 
demands.  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  together  exported  over 
11,200,000  pounds  of  coffee  in  1759.  Haiti  in  1789  sent  80,000,- 
000  pounds  to  France.  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  harvested 
millions  of  pounds  each  year. 
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Haiti  has  grown  coffee  almost  since  its  settlement  by  the 
Spanish  and  French.  The  first  plantings,  however,  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful  and  commercial  cultivation  languished  until  seedlings 
were  brought  from  Desclieux’s  farms  on  Martinique.  Within  a 
few  years  coffee  dominated  the  island’s  exports.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  slaves  harvested  the  crop  to  help  satisfy  the  import  re¬ 
quirements  of  France.  When  they  rebelled  in  1803,  their  first 
act  was  to  split  up  the  big  land  holdings  into  small,  family-size 
farms,  and  the  production  of  Haitian  coffee  lessened.  Haitian 
coffee  is  of  good  quality  and  in  recent  years,  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  growing  and  processing  techniques,  the  crop 
has  sold  for  premium  prices  in  France  and  the  United  States. 
In  1953,  Haiti  exported  372,000  bags. 

The  Dominican  Republic  produces  a  fine  grade  of  coffee  on 
the  steep  slopes  of  high  mountains  which  criss-cross  the  island. 
Over  373,000  bags  were  exported  in  1953.  Production  increases 
slowly  for  the  country  suffers  from  a  shortage  of  agricultural 
labor  and  considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  production  of 
sugar. 

Cuba,  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  once  figured  importantly 
in  the  world’s  coffee  trade  but  in  the  past  few  decades  they  have 
imported  coffee  to  satisfy  local  consumption.  Guadeloupe 
usually  raises  enough  for  herself  and  a  few  bags  for  export  to 
France.  Jamaica  produces  negligible  quantities  for  export,  but 
the  crop  of  Blue  Mountain  coffee  is  highly  regarded  and  brings 
premium  prices.  The  beans  are  a  dark-blue  color  and  contain 
more  flavor-oils  than  most  other  beans.  Approximately  19,000 
bags  were  exported  in  1953. 

Small  amounts  of  coffee  are  also  occasionally  exported  from 
Puerto  Rico.  Like  most  of  the  lands  owned  by  Spain,  Puerto 
Rico  had  an  early  and  important  coffee  history.  In  1768,  coffee 
was  exempted  from  taxation  by  a  special  edict  of  the  Spanish 
king  with  the  hope  that  coffee-growing  would  be  increased.  By 

1800  the  crop  exceeded  a  million  pounds. 

Today,  Arabica  is  grown  at  altitudes  from  800  to  2,500  feet 
and  planters  use  the  “wet  method”  of  coffee  preparation.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  affected  by  various  factors,  chiefly,  however,  by  a 
pronounced  cyclical  tendency  which  inexplicably  provides  a 
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small  crop  after  every  heavy  one.  Weather  is  also  a  factor. 
Puerto  Rico  lies  in  the  hurricane  belt  and  storms  have  destroyed 
large  plantations  in  the  past.  In  1932,  wind  and  rain  virtually 
wiped  out  the  industry. 

The  Commonwealth  Department  of  Agriculture  sponsors  a 
program  which  includes  the  promotion  of  increased  cultivation 
as  well  as  the  improvement  of  crop  quality.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  1954  crop  will  be  about  370,000  bags,  which  will  supply 
local  consumption  and  permit  the  exportation  of  a  few  thousand 
bags. 

The  Republic  of  El  Salvador  generally  ranks  as  the  world’s 
second  or  third  producer  of  “mild  coffee.”  It  usually  competes 
for  this  honor  only  with  Guatemala  but  in  1953  Mexico  ex¬ 
ported  more  mild  coffee  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  El 
Salvador  farmers  boast  that  their  coffee-planting  operations  and 
research  programs  are  among  the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 
Considering  the  limitations  of  coffee  land — the  entire  country 
comprises  but  13,176  square  miles — this  assertion  has  consider¬ 
able  substance.  Almost  300,000  acres  are  planted  to  coffee  on 
large,  privately  owned  plantations  at  altitudes  ranging  from 
1,500  to  5,500  feet. 

The  “wet”  method  of  preparation  is  followed  in  the  process¬ 
ing  plants  located  on  the  bigger  farms.  Fertilization  and  shading 
are  employed  extensively  on  most  of  the  plantations.  Since  1946, 
coffee  has  represented  over  87  percent  of  El  Salvador’s  exports 
to  the  United  States.  El  Salvador  is  expected  to  produce  around 
1,000,000  bags  of  coffee  in  1954. 

Coffee  has  been  important  to  Guatemala  since  1875.  Three 
mountain  ranges  he  across  the  country  from  north  to  south. 
On  the  fertile  high  tablelands,  at  2,500  to  5,000  feet  altitude, 
some  of  the  world’s  finest  coffee  is  grown.  At  the  lower  levels, 
bananas  are  cultivated  between  the  rows  of  coffee  trees  to  pro¬ 
vide  shade  as  well  as  additional  cash  income. 

The  industry  was  developed  first  by  Germans  who,  prior  to 
World  War  II,  controlled  over  60  percent  of  the  coffee  lands. 
Most  of  the  crop  was  exported  to  Germany.  Following  the 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Axis,  in  1942,  the  Guatemalan 
government  expropriated  the  land  owned  by  German  nationals. 
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Early  in  1951  the  government  embarked  on  a  land-distribution 
program.  The  confiscated  coffee  farms  were  partitioned  into 
small  holdings  and  presented  to  the  peasant  families  who  had 
formerly  worked  the  land  as  laborers.  This  radical  step  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  lessen  Guatemala’s  coffee  production,  but  subsequent 
crops  actually  increased  slightly.  Previous  governments  had 
sponsored  and  financed  several  programs  aimed  at  increasing 
coffee  production.  United  States  agricultural  experts  collabo¬ 
rated  with  Guatemala  on  these  projects. 

Production  for  1954  is  expected  to  reach  nearly  1,000,000 
bags.  In  the  meantime,  the  other  Central  American  countries 
regard  Guatemala’s  agricultural  progress  with  mixed  emotions. 
If  the  experiment  of  dividing  the  land  among  the  peasantry  is 
successful,  it  will  portend  the  need  for  similar  action  in  other 
parts  of  Central  America.  The  clamor  of  the  landless  people  for 
a  fair  share  of  the  land,  at  present  cultivated  almost  exclusively 
by  large  landowners,  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  appeased. 

While  coffee  is  not  of  paramount  importance  to  the  export 
economy  of  Mexico,  the  crop  in  1953  was  exceeded  only  by  those 
of  Brazil  and  Colombia.  As  a  source  of  income,  coffee  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  mining,  tourism  and  petroleum.  Coffee  has  been 
grown  in  the  states  of  Veracruz,  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas  for  over 
150  years,  although  it  was  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  before  its  culture  became  important.  It  was  first  planted 
near  the  town  of  Coatepec,  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Cordoba, 
where  the  farms  were  carved  from  rolling,  heavily  covered 

slopes. 

Later  coffee  was  planted  on  the  Pacific-fronting  mountain¬ 
sides  of  the  Pluma  area  in  Oaxaca  and  on  the  high,  humid  regions 
of  the  state  of  Chiapas,  where  an  excellent  mild  coffee,  com¬ 
parable  with  the  best  in  the  world,  is  grown.  Blights,  droughts 
and  even  insect  pests  are  unknown  to  the  Chiapas  farmers. 

Mexico  has  had  spectacular  crop  increases  since  548,000  bags 
of  coffee  were  exported  in  1947.  In  1953  exports  reached 
over  1,267,000  bags.  Optimistic  coffeemen  predict  a  crop 
approaching  2,000,000  bags  by  1958.  The  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  Mexico’s  coffee  industry  is  the  result  of  a  campaign 
initiated  by  the  government  through  the  National  Coffee  Com- 
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mission.  The  campaign  has  two  objectives:  first,  to  increase  the 
production  of  existing  acreage,  and  second,  to  promote  the 
planting  of  new  acreage. 

In  1953  over  850  pounds  of  selected,  high-quality  Arabica 
seeds  were  distributed  without  cost  to  small  farmers  for  the 
establishment  of  seed  beds.  This  quantity  of  seeds  would  allow 
the  farms  to  produce  over  1,470,000  coffee  trees.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  of  growers  working  with  the  government  distributed  more 
than  2,500,000  seedlings  in  three  years  to  farmers  as  substitutes 
for  old  or  inferior  trees.  Experimental  coffee  groves  have  been 
established  where  farmers  can  see  the  superior  yields  resulting 
from  modern  methods  and  techniques  of  coffee  cultivation. 

The  value  of  these  demonstrations  is  reflected  in  Mexico’s 
export  statistics  and  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  farmer  has 
seen  his  per-acre  yield  jump  from  about  650  pounds  in  1950 
to  more  than  810  pounds  in  1954.  As  long  as  coffee-planting  re¬ 
mains  profitable,  Mexico  seems  certain  to  increase  its  importance 
in  the  world  industry,  since  many  thousands  of  fine  acres  of 
coffee  land  still  await  planting. 

Journeying  across  the  tablelands  of  Costa  Rica  is  like  visiting 
a  well-managed,  beautifully  tended  private  estate.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  coffee  is  cultivated  on  gentle,  rolling  plateaus.  The 
farmhouses  are  painted  in  bright  colors.  Weeds  and  grass  are 
clipped  close  to  the  ground  and  most  of  the  underbrush  has  been 
chopped  out  and  removed.  Much  of  the  transportation  in  the 
interior  is  carried  on  by  oxcarts.  The  solid  wooden  wheels  and 

the  body  of  the  carts  are  decorated  with  traditional  designs  in 
bright  colors. 

Costa  Rica  has  long  been  one  of  the  world’s  most  democrat¬ 
ically  governed  countries.  It  enjoys  orderly  political  practices 
and  a  relatively  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  While  the 
economic  security  of  the  average  Costa  Rican  on  the  huge  fruit 
estates  near  the  seacoasts  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  farmers 
producing  coffee,  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  prevalent 

in  most  of  Central  America  are  seldom  encountered  in  Costa 
Rica. 

Costa  Ricas  coffee  enjoys  the  same  reputation  that  the 
country  has  among  the  world’s  democracies.  Its  quality  has  made 
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it  extremely  desirable  wherever  fine  Arabica  coffee  is  appreci¬ 
ated.  Production  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  has  been  important  to  the  nation  for  the  past  fifty 
years.  Costa  Rica  was  probably  the  first  country  in  the  Western 
world  to  utilize  machinery  for  depulping,  cleaning  and  polishing 
the  crop.  The  “wet”  method  of  preparation  is  used  on  the 
privately  owned  beneficios  of  the  larger  farms  and  at  coopera¬ 
tively  owned  installations  by  small  farmers.  Formerly,  most  of 
Costa  Rica’s  coffee  was  sold  on  the  London  market,  but  the 
United  States  has  consumed  almost  all  of  the  crop  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Production  for  1954  was  expected  to  reach  470,- 
000  bags. 

Both  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  are  important  producers.  Until 
1950  Honduras  had  never  exported  more  than  72,000  bags  of 
Arabica  coffee.  Since  then  their  production  has  more  than 
doubled  under  the  stimulation  of  fair  prices.  However,  acreage 
suitable  for  coffee  culture  is  limited.  Honduras’  crop  of  160,000 
bags  in  1953  probably  approaches  a  maximum. 

Nicaragua,  too,  has  limited  coffee  land  but  harvests  approxi¬ 
mately  250,000  bags  each  year.  As  water  is  lacking  in  the 
principal  growing  regions,  much  of  the  crop  is  prepared  by  the 
“dry”  process.  Many  of  the  farms  are  located  above  the  2,500 
feet  level  and  are  small  holdings  worked  by  single  families. 
Nicaragua  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that  exports  unshelled 
coffee,  “pergamino,”  to  Holland,  Italy  and  Finland.  Produc¬ 
tion  for  1954  was  expected  to  reach  295,000  bags  but  further 
increases  are  not  expected  in  the  years  to  come. 

Coffee  production  in  Venezuela  is  sufficient  to  give  that  coun¬ 
try  an  important  standing  among  the  world  s  producers.  How¬ 
ever,  coffee  exports  are  overshadowed  by  petroleum.  The 
500,000  bags  marketed  annually  represent  but  2  percent  o 
exports.  On  the  slopes  and  foothills  of  the  Andes  mountains, 
adjacent  to  Colombia,  excellent  coffee  is  grown  on  both  small 

and  large  farms.  .  ,  .  , 

There  are  no  great  coffee  belts  in  Venezuela,  since  the  high 

wages  paid  by  the  petroleum  industry  have  drained  the  land  of 
agricultural  workers.  An  abundance  of  fertile  land  and  protect¬ 
ing  forest  shade  provide  the  conditions  under  which  good  mild 
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coffee  grows  best  but  the  farms  are  isolated  along  the  sides  of 

the  Andes.  .  .  .,  * 

Methods  of  cultivating  and  processing  are  similar  to  those 

which  prevail  elsewhere  in  Latin  America.  The  larger  farms 
use  the  “wet”  method  of  processing,  while  the  “dry”  system  is 
followed  where  water  is  scarce.  One  variety  of  Venezuelan 
coffee  is  known  as  “blue”  quality;  although  its  production  is 
limited  it  is  highly  regarded  in  the  world’s  markets.  Venezuela  s 
production  in  1954  is  expected  to  be  a  bumper  crop  of  700,000 
bags.  Venezuela  will  probably  continue  to  harvest  slight  y 
larger  crops  as  an  intensive  program  of  both  quantity  and  quality 

improvement  has  been  under  way  since  195°* 

In  1953  and  1954  American  and  Brazilian  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  companies  began  planting  coffee  in  Paraguay  with  an 
announced  goal  of  3,000,000  bags  within  ten  years.  As  the  land 
is  close  to  the  raggedly  defined  frost  belt,  however,  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  estimate  a  production  potential  for  the 
next  few  years. 

Ecuador  has  produced  as  much  as  400,000  bags  of  Arabica 
coffee  in  one  crop  year  and  is  expected  to  send  over  380,000  bags 
to  market  in  1954.  Coffee  in  Ecuador  is  grown  by  small  farmers 
on  the  mainland  and  on  nearby  islands  off  the  coast. 

Peru  produces  an  average  crop  of  only  50,000  bags  despite 
the  availability  of  excellent  lands  and  a  suitable  climate  for  coffee 
growth.  In  1954,  76,667  bags  were  expected  to  be  sent  to  market. 
Most  of  the  coffee  comes  from  mountain  regions  deep  inside  the 
country.  The  principal  factor  contributing  to  underproduction 
is  the  inaccessibility  of  the  producing  areas.  Given  additional 
transportation  and  the  benefits  of  a  government-sponsored  cul¬ 
tivation  program,  Peru  could  become  an  important  producer  of 
coffee. 

Coffee  is  produced  in  many  countries  not  covered  in  this 
survey,  but  their  collective  production  seldom  totals  200,000 
bags.  Their  coffee  status  will  probably  not  change  appreciably 
within  the  next  few  decades. 

Few  commodities  embrace  as  many  problems  as  coffee  cul¬ 
ture.  The  needs  of  most  agricultural  crops  is  defined  in  simple 
terms — fertile  land,  capable  workers,  adequate  financing  and 
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assured  markets.  But  coffee  is  different.  These  four  factors 
represent  only  the  basic  requirements  of  successful  coffee-plant¬ 
ing. 

Excluding  the  numerous  imponderables  which  affect  coffee’s 
salability,  the  difficulties  surrounding  its  culture  alone  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  coffee-growing  unpopular  with  Latin  America’s 
small  farmer.  Coffee  requires  so  large  an  investment  that  amorti¬ 
zation  takes  at  least  ten  years.  The  best  trees  are  terribly  un¬ 
predictable.  A  tree  may  produce  one  pound  of  coffee  one  season 
and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  the  next.  Or  it  might  produce 
bumper  harvests  for  three  years  in  a  row,  then  follow  with 
several  years  of  insignificant  crops.  The  maximum  crop  of  a 
coffee  tree  can  be  as  much  as  ten  times  the  size  of  the  minimum 
crop. 

There  is  unanimous  acceptance  of  only  one  fact  among  the 
members  of  the  world’s  coffee  industry.  There  is  sufficient  land 
throughout  the  world  to  more  than  double  the  size  of  present 
annual  harvests.  Whether  this  will  ever  be  accomplished,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  as  much  on  coffee’s  continued  popularity  with 
consumers  as  it  does  on  a  fair  and  stable  income  to  the  world’s 
farmers. 
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ON  THE  night  of  July  5,  1953,  great  blasts  of  freezing  air 
swept  the  southern  expanses  of  South  America.  They 
thundered  over  the  snow-covered  ranges  of  the  lofty  Andes  and 
churned  across  the  rolling  coffee  lands  of  Brazil.  The  worst 
calamity  to  strike  the  coffee  industry  in  two  decades  began  that 
night. 

The  farms  in  the  north  of  Parana  and  south  of  Sao  Paulo  were 
enveloped  in  freezing  weather  for  mo  days  and  three  nights. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  coffee  trees  were  injured  or  destroyed 
by  the  withering  cold. 

After  the  freezing  winds  had  spent  themselves,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rose,  and  the  farmers  began  to  estimate  their  damage. 

The  experienced  coffee  planters  sensed  at  once  the  destruc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  freeze.  Within  the  tiny  plant  cells  of  the  coffee 
trees,  the  sap  froze  when  the  temperature  fell  blow  32  degrees. 
As  the  ice  formed  and  expanded,  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  and 
branches  ruptured.  The  heavy  wood  of  the  older  trees  resisted 
the  cold,  but  the  cell  water  in  the  young  trees  froze  to  the  tips 
of  their  root  systems.  When  the  temperature  rose,  the  ice  melted 
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and  the  sap  ran  from  the  cracks,  leaving  the  mute  evidence  of 
ruin  on  the  curled  leaves  and  ragged  bark. 

The  new  farmers,  lured  from  the  cities  by  the  promise  of  high 
prices  to  coffee  cultivators,  were  optimistic.  They  counted 
the  trees  on  their  farms  whose  lifelessness  was  immediately 
apparent  and  there  were  not  too  many.  The  leaves  were  droop¬ 
ing  and  the  branches  snapped  on  hundreds  of  trees,  but  a  few 
weeks  of  sun,  they  thought,  could  revive  all  but  the  most 
seriously  damaged. 

Within  a  few  days,  their  optimism  waned.  Though  it  takes  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  the  moisture  runs  out  and  the  tree 
reveals  the  severity  of  its  wounds,  the  first  signs  were  ominous. 
One  test  was  simple  and  conclusive.  The  planter  cut  a  notch  into 
a  branch  and  waited  for  the  sap  to  run.  If  tiny  bubbles  of 
moisture  seeped  into  the  wound,  the  plant  was  alive.  But  if  the 
cut  remained  dry,  the  tree  was  dying  or  was  already  dead. 
Thousands  of  trees  tested  in  the  first  few  days  brought  despair  to 


the  farmers. 

The  Brazilian  Coffee  Institute  sent  teams  of  scientists  and  field 
workers  to  help  the  farmers  save  injured  trees  and  compute  the 
loss  to  the  expected  harvest.  The  severity  of  the  freeze  was 
recognized  immediately  by  the  experts.  To  measure  it  accu¬ 
rately,  however,  thousands  of  farms  and  millions  of  trees  had  to 
be  inspected.  Upon  the  outcome  of  this  survey  depended  the 
stability  of  the  world’s  multibillion-dollar  coffee  industry. 

On  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  in 
the  heat  of  July,  little  attention  was  given  to  the  trickle  of  news 
which  first  announced  the  freeze  in  Brazil.  Coffee-trading  was 
slow  and  little  activity  was  evident  in  the  market.  The  great 
crops  which  would  be  coming  to  market  in  a  few  months  seemed 
likely  to  nearly  equal  world  consumption.  Prices  were  relatively 


StEven  when  the  preliminary  estimates  of  crop  damage  reached 
New  York,  the  market  remained  steady.  But  as  July  drew 
close,  coffeemen  suddenly  became  aware  that  a  possible  catas¬ 
trophe  had  struck  the  industry.  Accurate  news  ^s  riot  >e 
available,  but  rumors  were  passed  along  to  feed  the  info 
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tion-hungry  trade.  A  telegram  received  by  an  importer  said 
10,000,000  trees  were  destroyed  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  alone. 
A  tourist  from  Londrina,  Parana’s  coffee  capital,  said  100,000,- 
000  trees  were  dead  in  that  area.  The  Agricultural  Attache  at 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  the  actual  damage  was  still  un¬ 
known  but  undoubtedly  devastating. 

The  market  moved  forward  a  few  cents  and  then  retreated. 
The  fluctuations  were  orderly,  reflecting  the  careful  buying  of 
the  trade’s  more  conservative  members.  But  during  August, 
September  and  October,  the  pressure  of  rumors  mounted  and 
green  coffee  advanced  10  cents  a  pound.  The  trade  began 
to  accept  the  fact  that  a  crisis  was  approaching. 

The  United  States  trade  had  developed  faith  in  Brazil,  the 
Fabulous  Coffee  Giant.  Brazil’s  farmers  had  been  planting  vast 
acres  of  coffee  to  satisfy  the  world’s  heightened  demands.  In 
early  1953  Brazil  had  announced  its  coffee-planting  campaign 
was  to  be  stepped  up.  From  experimental  farms  and  the  great 
research  center  at  Campinas,  millions  of  seedlings  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  farmers  on  new  lands  in  the  states  of  Parana,  Rio,  Sao 
Paulo  and  Minas  Gerais.  Even  if  100,000,000  trees  were  dam¬ 
aged,  the  trade  felt,  the  immense  planting  campaign  would 
offset  some  of  the  loss. 

By  mid-November,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Fabulous  Giant 
had  been  badly  injured.  Semiofficial  damage  estimates  were  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  members  of  the  trade.  The  figures  were 
astounding.  But  coffeemen  hid  their  fears  and  prices  continued 
steady  with  an  occasional  small  advance. 

The  market  was  further  comforted  in  mid-November  by  the 
publication  of  a  study  of  past  Brazilian  frosts  and  the  resulting 
price  movement  of  coffee.  Surveying  the  history  of  six  frozen 
crops,  an  official  of  an  international  bank  calmed  the  industry 
by  declaring  “output  in  the  years  following  a  frost-reduced  crop 
was  generally  up  to  or  above  the  years  before  the  frosts.” 

The  report  concluded  optimistically:  “The  pre-frost  estimates 
of  the  1954-55  Brazilian  crop  were  several  million  bags  above  the 
crops  of  recent  years.  Even  though  freezing  temperature  may 
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have  sharply  reduced  the  final  outturn,  the  probable  physical 
supply  of  Brazilian  coffee  next  season  is  unlikely  to  be  far  below 
that  of  the  present  (1953)  year.” 

The  trade  was  reassured.  But  by  December  it  was  apparent 
that  the  undamaged  areas  in  the  Giant’s  vast  domains  could  not 
offset  the  crop  loss  of  Parana  and  Sao  Paulo.  Shortages  and 
scarcity  were  forecast. 

The  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  reacted  spon¬ 
taneously.  “No”  supply  and  “strong”  demand  created  the  most 
phenomenal  price  rise  the  coffee  market  had  ever  experienced. 
The  danger  of  future  “shortages”  drove  traders  and  importers 
to  bid  for  coffee  for  their  customers  or  plants  without  regard  for 
price.  The  calmer  voices  in  the  trade  were  ignored  as  they  sug¬ 
gested  shortages  might  never  materialize  or  that  Brazil’s  losses 
would  be  equalized  by  the  increased  crops  of  Mexico,  Colombia 
and  the  other  Latin-American  producing  countries. 

As  green  coffee  rose  to  record  heights,  roasted  coffee  in 
America’s  grocery  stores  became  more  costly  as  processors 
passed  their  higher  costs  to  the  public.  Coffee  drinkers  protested 
vehemently.  The  coffee  industry  was  accused  of  speculation, 
crop  manipulation  and  monopolistic  practices.  Over  the  air¬ 
waves  and  in  the  newspapers  the  people  spoke  out  against  high 
coffee  prices.  Congressmen  and  senators  grasped  the  politically 
safe  issue  and  belabored  Brazil,  coffee  speculators  and  the  New 
York  trading  exchange.  Committees  and  subcommittees  were 
organized  within  both  houses  of  Congress  to  probe  the  coffee 
crisis  and  President  Eisenhower  ordered  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  its  own  separate  investigation.  At  one  time  in 
January  of  1954,  twenty  federal,  state  and  city  agencies  in  New 
York  City  were  digging  into  the  reasons  behind  the  skyrocket¬ 


ing  coffee  prices.  .  , 

But  the  headlines  and  bombast  could  not  repair  the  devastation 

to  Brazil’s  fazendas.  According  to  Brazilian  coffee  officials,  a 
total  of  904,727,000  coffee  trees  in  the  states  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
Parana  were  damaged  or  destroyed.  Twenty-seven  percent  of  a 
the  coffee  trees  in  Brazil  were  out  of  production.  Based  on  the 
average  1953  value  of  a  132-pound  bag  of  green  coffee,  Bra 
ian  farmers  lost  over  $174,000,000  on  the  1953-54  croPs- 
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The  frost  lingered  longest  over  Parana,  where  a  crop  of  over 
5,000,000  bags  had  been  ready  for  harvest.  Fewer  than  3,000,000 
bags  remained.  Huge  tracts  of  land  formerly  green  with  healthy 
trees,  were  now  waste  land.  One  farm  which  had  expected  to 
produce  90,000  bags  would  harvest  fewer  than  1,000.  On  hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  farms,  the  freeze  destroyed  every  living  plant. 
The  fazendeiros  and  their  families  watched  the  dried  coffee 
leaves  flutter  to  the  ground  as  soft,  warm  winds  swept  across 
the  land. 

If  the  loss  from  an  agricultural  disaster  can  be  apportioned, 
the  most  lamentable  victims  of  the  Brazilian  freeze  were  the 
thousands  of  small  farmers  who  were  new  to  the  land.  The  losses 
of  the  million-tree  fazendeiros  were  immense  but  their  private 
fortunes  were  usually  adequate  to  carry  them  over  the  cropless 
period.  The  new  farmers,  however,  possessed  only  confidence 
in  the  rich  soil  and  faith  in  the  coffee  prosperity  of  the  Fabulous 
Giant. 

The  Brazilian  government  and  the  Coffee  Institute  brought 
them  quick  assistance.  Financial  help  was  provided  in  the  form  of 
agricultural  credits  and  direct  cash  loans.  High-quality  seedlings 
to  replace  the  damaged  trees  were  provided  without  cost  by  the 
Institute.  Hundreds  of  Brazil’s  finest  agronomists  went  into  the 
field  to  help  the  new  farmers  save  every  possible  tree. 

Meanwhile,  green-coffee  prices  continued  to  rise.  Traders 
and  importers  bought,  sold  and  resold  coffee  contracts  in  quanti¬ 
ties  that  once  would  have  been  considered  phenomenal.  In  the 
first  weeks  of  January,  the  daily  trading  average  exceeded  92,- 

000  bags.  Before  the  freeze,  one  week's  trading  seldom  exceeded 
30,000  bags. 

The  clamor  for  coffee  provided  a  field  day  for  a  few  specula¬ 
tors  who  purchased  large  shipments  and  resold  them  a  few  days 

later  for  two,  four  and  even  six  cents  a  pound  more  than  they 
had  paid. 

Retail  coffee  prices  climbed  to  as  high  as  $1.3  j  on  grocery 
shelves  and  many  restaurants  throughout  the  United  States  raised 
prices  from  10  to  15  cents  a  cup.  Housewives  stood  in  line 
awaiting  the  chance  to  stock  up  coffee  in  expectation  of  even 
ig  er  prices.  As  grocery-store  supplies  were  depleted,  orders 
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went  out  to  the  importers  and  processors  for  more  coffee,  and 
prices  rose  again. 

As  if  to  give  the  lie  to  the  shortage  propagandists,  coffee 
flowed  into  United  States  receiving  ports  in  unheard-of  quanti¬ 
ties.  Rushing  to  take  advantage  of  the  price  bonanza,  the  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  of  Latin  America  and  Africa  stripped  their 
storage  warehouses.  Every  available  bag  of  coffee  was  rushed 
to  market.  Some  countries  sold  coffee  in  February,  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  they  had  looted  their  own  larder.  They  were  forced  to 
buy  coffee  at  20  cents  a  pound  higher  in  April  to  satisfy  their 
own  local  market.  Puerto  Rico  sold  Arabica  coffee  laid  aside  for 
local  consumption  and  imported  lower-priced  supplies  for  local 
use. 

In  the  last  month  of  1953  and  the  first  two  months  of  1954, 
imports  were  a  million  bags  higher  than  in  1 95 2 •  Warehouses  in 
America’s  port  cities  were  jammed  with  coffee,  but  the  price  rise 

continued. 

In  Brazil,  coffee  prices  skyrocketed.  The  cafezinho,  the 
thimble-sized  cup  which  Brazilians  consume  throughout  the 
day,  jumped  from  one  to  five  cents. 

The  price  increases  assured  the  Brazilian  industry  of  emerging 
from  the  shortage  crisis  in  a  superior  economic  position  to  what 
would  have  existed  if  the  crop  had  been  normal.  Shortages 
failed  to  materialize  by  the  summer  of  1954  and  lowered  civilian 
consumption  became  evident.  Market-conscious  industry  leaders 
in  the  United  States  and  Brazil  quietly  favored  a  campaign  to 
return  coffee  prices  to  more  reasonable  levels. 

Individually,  almost  everyone  in  the  trade  approved  the  idea. 
Growers  and  exporters  in  Brazil  also  agreed  that  high  prices 
were  creating  consumer  hostility  which  could  cause  the  produc¬ 
ing  industry  trouble  when  the  crisis  ended.  .  . 

Assuming  the  most  philanthropic  intentions,  however,  it  is 
questionable  if  the  Brazilian  industry  could  have  done  anything 
to  soften  the  crisis  once  it  had  gathered  momentum  in  th 

6  An  adage  haJ developed  in  the  world  coffee  trade  which  illus¬ 
trates  the^situation:  “Brazil  doesn’t  control  the  coffee  business, 
Ae  coffee  b-iness  controls  Brazil.”  While  coffee  has  repre- 
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sented  only  54  percent  of  Brazil’s  exports  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  coffee-growing  is  still  practiced  with  almost  mystical 
devotion.  “God  is  a  Brazilian,”  the  planters  say,  to  manifest  their 
faith  that  divine  forces  protect  the  industry  from  crisis.  Frosts, 
destructive  rains  and  freezes  have  answered  the  planter  s  prayers 
for  an  end  to  overproduction  many  times  in  the  past. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Brazil  has  reigned  as  the  un¬ 
disputed  monarch  of  the  coffee  world.  But  the  dictatorship 
which  Brazil  has  imposed  on  coffee  markets  is  equally  inflexible 
within  the  country  itself.  Coffee  is  the  absolute  master  of  Brazil, 
an  often  beneficent,  but  also  capricious  and  disloyal  tyrant. 
Coffee  culture  dominates  the  customs  and  mores  of  Brazil’s 
masses,  the  economic  structure  of  the  richest  states  and  the 
financial  survival  of  the  federal  government. 

The  United  States  of  Brazil  is  the  largest  state  on  the  South 
American  continent  and  is  exceeded  in  size  only  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  Canada  and  China.  Brazil  is  sixteen  times  as  large  as 
France  and  300,000  square  miles  larger  than  the  United  States. 
Of  its  3,288,000  square  miles  about  one-third  is  suitable  for 
coffee-growing.  Economists  have  estimated  the  natural  resources 
of  Brazil  to  be  the  richest  of  all  the  nations  on  the  globe.  It 
has  mountains  of  nearly  pure  metal,  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
land,  broad  and  mighty  rivers  and  a  hardy,  industrious  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  52,000,000  people. 

Coffee  began  to  “talk  Portuguese”  some  time  after  1727. 
Colonists  from  Holland  had  planted  coffee  in  Dutch  Guiana 
around  1720  and  it  was  cultivated  in  French  Guiana  a  few  years 
later.  The  two  small  colonies  maintained  an  intense  commercial 
rivalry  and  the  export  of  coffee  beans  or  seedlings  was  prohibited 
from  both  colonies  under  pain  of  death.  The  edict  was  non¬ 
sensical,  for  coffee  was  being  raised  all  over  the  West  Indies,  but 
it  held  back  coffee  s  migration  to  Brazil  for  a  few  years. 

Brazil’s  opportunity  to  grow  coffee  came  when  the  two 
colonies  became  involved  in  a  dispute  over  the  ownership  of 
some  land.  The  argument  became  heated  and  war  threatened. 
But  both  the  Guianas  realized  that  war  could  injure  their  Euro¬ 
pean  commerce  and  they  requested  Brazil  to  provide  an  official 
to  arbitrate  the  boundary  problem. 
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Francisco  de  Melo  Palheta  knew  nothing  about  coffee,  but  he 
was  an  eager  and  ambitious  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Brazilian 
Army.  He  had  a  warm  eye  for  the  ladies  and  had  proved  himself 
an  excellent  businessman  as  well  as  a  loyal  soldier.  These  quali¬ 
fications  made  him  a  natural  choice  for  the  job  at  hand.  Joao  da 
Maia  da  Gama,  the  Governor  General  of  Maranhao,  informed 
Palheta  that  Brazil  expected  a  prompt  adjudication  of  the  border 
question  and  the  securing  of  coffee  beans. 

On  his  arrival  in  Cayenne,  later  to  achieve  notoriety  as  the 
capital  of  the  penal  colony  on  Devil’s  Island,  Palheta  was  greeted 
effusively  by  the  Governor  and  his  wife.  Arbitrating  with  the 
French  and  Dutch  by  day,  Palheta  paid  court  to  the  Governor’s 
wife  by  night.  He  achieved  a  brilliant  success  with  both  his 
missions.  After  a  sumptuous  banquet  given  by  the  Governor  in 
honor  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  territorial  question, 
Palheta  received  a  reward  from  the  Governor’s  lady. 

She  presented  him  with  a  small  bag  filled  with  coffee  beans 
and  five  small  seedlings. 

Palheta  concealed  his  treasures  in  his  luggage  and  left  for 
Brazil  in  great  haste.  Dutch  historians  relate  that  he  neglected 
to  pay  a  tailor’s  bill  as  well  as  the  cost  of  two  barrels  of  Mar¬ 
tinique  brandy  which  he  and  his  party  had  consumed. 

Palheta  resigned  at  once  from  the  Army  and  planted  his  share 
of  the  beans  on  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Ubituba  River  near 
Para.  Later  he  petitioned  the  King  of  Portugal  for  special  favors 
to  honor  the  success  of  his  mission.  The  King’s  answer  is  un¬ 
known,  but  it  was  obviously  negative,  for  a  tax  notation  on  the 
shipment  of  fifty  bags  of  coffee  in  1733  indicates  that  Palheta 
was  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  rest  of  Brazils  coffee 

farmers.  , 

With  such  a  gallant  beginning,  the  future  of  coffee  seemed 

assured,  but  its  march  south  from  Belem  do  Para  to  the  heart 
of  today’s  coffee  lands  took  more  than  fifty  years.  Actually  the 
Brazilians  were  not  enthusiastic  about  coffee,  for  sugar  had 
learned  to  “talk  Portuguese”  first.  Throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  Brazilian  sugar  dominated  world  markets  as  completely 
as  coffee  did  in  the  following  centuries. 
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But  coffee  had  a  powerful  promoter  furthering  its  interest 
in  Europe.  When  Napoleon  planted  sugar  beets  he  ended 
Europe’s  dependency  on  imported  sugar.  After  Napoleon  was 
defeated,  Europe  produced  most  of  its  needed  sugar,  but  the 

people  were  clamoring  for  coffee. 

The  first  substantial  exports  of  Brazilian  coffee  occurred  in 
1 8 1 8  with  the  marketing  of  75,000  pounds.  Europe  then  was 
consuming  about  15,000,000  pounds  a  year,  most  of  which  came 
from  Java  and  India.  Within  five  years,  however,  Brazil  s  pro¬ 
duction  began  to  be  noticed  on  the  European  market,  and  the 
British  and  Dutch  discovered  that  the  future  colossus  of  coffee 
was  already  a  lusty  giantlet. 

Excluding  the  rapid  rise  in  coffee’s  popularity  in  Europe’s 
cities,  Brazil’s  extraordinary  success  as  a  coffee-producing  coun¬ 
try  is  traceable  to  three  factors  which  combined  to  produce 
extraordinarily  favorable  conditions  for  large-scale  coffee  grow¬ 
ing.  The  soil  was  nearly  perfect,  the  government  was  benevolent 
and  labor  conditions  were  ideal. 

The  planters  and  their  slaves  went  deep  into  the  virgin  land 
and  hacked  out  the  forests  and  cleared  away  the  underbrush. 
During  the  rainless  months  the  hot  sun  dried  the  fallen  trees; 
then  the  land  was  burned  over,  leaving  the  newly  cleared  soil 
covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  gray  wood  ash.  The  soil,  the  residue 
of  volcanic  eruptions  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  planet’s 
existence,  was  rich  and  porous.  When  the  land  was  mixed  with 
the  chemicals  from  the  burned  wood  the  newly  planted  coffee 
trees  flourished. 

To  meet  the  ever-mounting  demand  for  the  beans,  land  ex¬ 
tending  over  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  equator  to 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  was  cleared,  and  coffee  trees  were 
planted  in  the  enriched  earth. 

On  the  bountiful  terra  roxa ,  the  purple  land,  the  coffee  trees 
throve  almost  without  care.  Shading  was  unnecessary  since  a 
peculiar,  misty  cloudiness  mitigated  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Rainfall 
was  frequent  but  seldom  excessive.  By  permitting  the  coffee  to 
dry  on  the  tree  the  early  farmers  unknowingly  restored  to  the 
soil,  with  the  fall  of  the  unpicked  fruit,  some  of  the  complex  of 
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chemicals  withdrawn  during  the  maturing  of  the  cherry.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  productivity  of  the  land  during  the  first  decades 
was  hardly  strained. 

Slavery  persisted  in  Brazil  until  1888  and  its  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  coffee  industry  was  immeasurable.  Slaves 
were  imported  by  the  thousands  from  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Africa  and,  though  subject  to  all  the  horrors  of  bondage,  they 
were  far  better  treated  than  were  the  slaves  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Spanish  colonies. 

The  influence  of  Portugal  on  Brazil  was  unlike  that  of  the 
other  colonizing  countries.  Industrious,  tenacious  and  persever¬ 
ing,  the  early  Portuguese  colonists  had  little  of  the  arrogance 
which  came  to  symbolize  the  rule  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
knights  of  Spain  in  other  parts  of  the  New  World. 

The  Portuguese  were  free  from  racial  prejudice  and,  as 
European  women  were  scarce,  they  cohabited  freely  with  both 
Indian  and  Negro  women.  As  the  population  of  Brazil  became 
increasingly  mixed,  the  Negro,  although  a  slave,  was  not 
despised.  In  towns  and  villages,  many  Negroes  became  com¬ 
paratively  well  off.  Slaves  went  into  specialty  trades  or  profes¬ 
sions,  becoming  policemen,  soldiers  or  skilled  workers.  Though 
he  had  to  hand  over  a  percentage  of  his  earnings  to  his  owner, 
the  slave  could  keep  a  fair  proportion  for  himself. 

Even  on  the  plantations  the  slaves’  life  was  bearable.  The  self- 
interest  of  the  planters  checked  unlimited  exploitation,  for 
cruelty  could  have  quickly  boomeranged.  The  slave  owners 
were  enormously  outnumbered  and  the  examples  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  revolution  in  Haiti  and  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States  were  enough  to  check  their  excesses.  Moreover,  most 
planters  had  so  many  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  by 
slave  women  that,  instead  of  a  master-and-slave  relationship,  the 
population  of  most  plantations  seemed  like  one  big  happy  fami  y. 
There  were  many  methods  of  emancipation  and  long  e  ore 
slavery  was  officially  ended  a  large  proportion  of  Brazil  s  popu- 
lation  comprised  free  Negroes.  But  the  persistence  of  slavery 
gave  Brazilian  coffee  an  enormous  economic  advantage  over 

^Portuguese  rulers  of  the  colony  of  Brazil  and,  later,  the 
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the  Empire  were,  in  the  main,  remarkable  men.  The  Kings  of 
Portugal  permitted  Brazil  an  honest  and  efficient  government. 
State  and  regional  governors  were  often  Brazilians  and  the 
colony  was  ably  represented  at  the  Court  in  Lisbon.  While  the 
republicans  of  Spanish  America  were  fighting  for  freedom  from 
Spain,  loyalty  held  Brazil  in  homage  to  her  visionary  monarchs. 
In  1822  Dorn  Pedro  I,  King  of  Portugal,  severed  the  ties  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colony  and  had  himself  crowned 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  His  son,  Pedro  II,  was  the  last  Emperor,  but 
before  his  abdication,  in  1889,  his  wise  and  able  governing 
brought  riches  and  honor  to  the  nation. 

When  Pedro  II  was  deposed  and  forced  into  exile,  the  news 
was  conveyed  to  the  capitals  of  the  other  American  republics 
and  the  President  of  Venezuela  declared,  “They  have  destroyed 
the  greatest  republic  that  existed  in  the  Americas,  the  Brazilian 
Empire.” 

Pedro  II  was  a  constitutional  monarch  who  brought  some  of 
the  greatest  creative  minds  of  the  century  to  Brazil  and  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  able  and  talented  advisers.  He  began  the 
reconstruction  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  the  ambition  to  make  it 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  At  the  same  time  he  also 
promoted  the  modernization  of  the  interior  cities,  so  that  the 
lavish  plans  for  Rio  would  not  affront  his  loyal  followers  in  the 
provinces. 

“Coffee  must  have  an  exit  to  the  sea,”  was  Pedro’s  strongest 
belief  and  he  promoted  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways 
to  carry  the  beans  to  the  ports.  Before  his  communication 
system  was  developed,  coffee  was  transported  by  teams  of  oxen, 
but  when  Pedro  was  finished  coffee  reached  the  port  cities 
within  a  few  days  of  harvesting.  The  coffee  growers,  the  traders 
and  industrialists  idolized  Pedro  II,  for  Brazil’s  exports  were  en¬ 
abled  to  compete  with  those  from  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

Pedro  s  respect  for  learning  and  knowledge  led  him  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  works  of  the  great  European  republicans.  Influ¬ 
enced  by  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  he  ventured  to 
begin  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1871  he  promulgated  the  law  of 
free  birth,  which  provided  that  children  could  no  longer  be  bom 
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into  slavery.  This  action  brought  violent  protest  from  the  slave 
holders  but  their  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  was  so  complete  that 
they  accepted  the  law  without  protest. 

In  1888  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  seek  medical  aid  in 
Europe.  His  brilliant  daughter  Isabel  was  left  as  his  regent.  She 
was  a  worthy  daughter  of  the  gifted  ruler.  Beautiful,  charming 
and  intelligent,  Isabel  had  as  her  closest  friends  the  impatient 
radicals  who  considered  Pedro’s  manner  of  ending  slavery  too 
slow.  Led  by  Minister  Joao  Alfredo,  they  induced  her  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  the  “golden  law,”  which  abolished  slavery. 

Overnight,  some  700,000  slaves  were  freed  without  compen¬ 
sation  to  their  owners,  who  had  recently  suffered  through  a 
long  period  of  low  coffee  prices.  Few  of  the  planters  were  able 
to  pay  wages  to  their  former  slaves.  Together  with  some  dis¬ 
satisfied  army  officers  they  rose  against  the  monarchy. 

For  the  first  few  years  following  liberation,  the  Brazilian 
coffee  industry  suffered  from  terrible  labor  shortages.  Coffee 
production  was  halved  in  some  areas.  In  the  state  of  Rio  it 
dropped  from  over  4,000,000  bags  in  1 880  to  1,000,000  in  the  year 
following  abolition.  Pedro  II  returned  from  Europe  and  in  1889 
the  Brazilian  Empire  fell.  Pedro  II  and  his  family  went  into 
exile.  When  they  took  ship,  a  Brazilian  historian  relates,  “the 
harbor  was  lined  with  thousands  of  people  and  for  every  one 

who  cheered  thousands  wept.” 

Despite  the  great  production  advantages,  coffee-growing  in 
Brazil  did  not  initially  display  the  great  rapidity  of  growth 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  West  Indies.  Haiti,  for  example, 
seventy-five  years  after  the  introduction  of  coffee,  was  exporting 
annually  over  80,000,000  pounds.  Brazil,  at  the  end  of  the  same 
period,  exported  less  than  10,000,000  pounds,  but  by  1830  coffee 
was  of  enormous  importance.  It  was  cultivated  in  Bahia  an 
Pernambuco,  and  the  sugar  growers  of  the  state  of  Rio  e 
laneiro  were  fast  replanting  their  huge  estates  to  coffee.  Joao 
Alberto  Castelo  Branco,  Chief  Judge  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  holds  the 
honor  of  introducing  coffee  beans  to  the  Rio  lowlands,  and 
planting  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  Parahiba  River  valley 
into  Minas  Gerais  and  up  to  the  Sao  Paulo  highlands. 
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By  1840,  exports  exceeded  96,000,000  pounds.  By  1850  it 
reached  199,000,000  pounds  and  by  i860  nearly  300,000,000 
pounds  were  sent  to  market. 

As  coffee-planting  became  popular,  different  varieties  of 
Coffea  arabica  were  developed.  Each  variety  had  characteristics 
as  different  as  those  marking  varieties  of  apples  or  tobacco.  Their 
names  still  endure,  although  Brazil’s  coffees  are  known  to  the 
world  trade  by  the  names  of  exporting  ports  or  production 
centers. 

Santos  coffee,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  great  port  city, 
is  considered  to  be  Brazil’s  highest  quality  crop.  Coffee  from  the 
new  plantings  in  the  state  of  Parana  are  ranked  next  and  Minas, 
Bahias,  Rios  and  Victorias  in  that  order  complete  the  qualitative 
classification. 

The  most  widely  cultivated  variety  of  Arabica  is  the  tree 
named  “Bourbon.”  It  was  developed  from  seeds  of  the  Mocha 
variety  which  came  to  Brazil  from  the  French  island  colony  of 
Reunion  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Bourbon  tree  is  small  but 
heavily  foliaged  and  produces  abundant  crops.  Bourbon  coffee  is 
grown  throughout  Brazil  but  most  extensively  in  Sao  Paulo,  Rio 
and  Parana. 

The  “Creolo”  tree  is  also  widely  cultivated  for  its  long- 
bearing  quality,  though  its  crop  is  not  as  desirable  as  coffees 
from  Bourbon  stock.  A  tree  known  as  the  “Maragogipe”  pro¬ 
duces  an  extraordinarily  large  bean  which  has  little  present-day 
commercial  acceptance.  For  a  brief  period,  Brazil’s  planters  pro¬ 
duced  coffee  from  a  tree  known  as  the  “Botucatu”  which  was 
eagerly  accepted  by  Europe’s  coffee  drinkers  because  of  its 
extra-high  caffeine  content. 

As  coffee-planting  reached  out  to  every  area  of  Brazil’s  vast 
domains  even  Robusta  and  Liberica  trees  were  carried  from 
Africa  to  Brazil  s  hotlands.  Their  cultivation  never  advanced 
much  beyond  the  experimental  state,  although  both  species  could 

e  cultivated  on  the  millions  of  hotland  acres  in  the  area  of 
Brazil’s  Amazonas . 

Coffee-growing  in  Brazil  started  in  the  north,  but  the  principal 
areas  are  now  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  on  the 
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eastern  seaboard.  The  farms  are  located  between  1,800  and  4,000 
feet  high  on  gently  rolling  plateaus  which  stretch  between  the 
irregular  mountain  ranges  crisscrossing  the  country. 

Work  on  the  fazendas  was  arduous.  Hoeing,  pruning  and 
weeding  around  each  and  every  tree  were  daily  tasks  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  crop  ripened.  But  harvesting  time  required 
the  greatest  exertion.  Once  the  majority  of  the  cherries  were 
ripe,  the  trees  were  stripped  of  all  their  fruit.  Ripe  and  unripe 
cherries  were  then  spread  to  dry  on  huge,  open  patios.  At  night¬ 
fall,  the  fruit  was  raked  into  compact  piles  and  covered  with 
tarpaulins  to  protect  it  from  dew  or  rain.  The  next  morning  it 
was  again  spread  out  beneath  the  sun.  The  process  was  repeated 

until  the  beans  were  thoroughly  dry. 

Depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  sun’s  heat  the  “dry  method 
of  preparing  coffee  for  market  required  up  to  three  weeks  of 
good  weather  and  hot  sunlight  before  the  beans  could  be  stored 
At  this  stage  they  kept  indefinitely.  Many  of  the  planters  held 
the  crop  in  storage  awaiting  better  prices  before  sending  it  to 
the  processing  centers,  where  the  coverings  were  removed.  After 

this  last  step,  the  coffee  was  sent  to  market. 

From  1830  until  the  start  of  America’s  Civil  War,  the  growers 
enjoyed  prosperity.  Each  successive  year  saw  the  planting  of 
thousands  of  new  acres  and  the  marketing  of  larger  and  large 
crops  Though  the  expanding  United  States  absorbed  less  than 
5o  percent  of  Brazil’s  crop,  Europe  consumed  the  remainder  and 

Cl  While  the  Trice  of  green  coffee  fluctuated  constantly  dunng 
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000,000  pounds  of  coffee  by  1880.  This  colossal  crop  came  from 
530,000,000  trees  which  covered  an  area  of  1,400,000  acres. 

The  flood  of  payments  for  coffee  brought  prosperity.  Indus¬ 
trial  projects,  railroads,  cities  and  towns  were  built  across  the 
land.  Wage  rates  for  labor  rose,  but  high  coffee  prices  made  pro¬ 
duction  costs  insignificant. 

Following  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  the  planters  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  their  republican  allies  from  reestablishing  slavery. 
After  liberation  many  of  the  slaves  flocked  to  the  cities.  To  over¬ 
come  the  farm-labor  shortage,  the  planters  launched  a  campaign 
to  increase  the  flow  of  immigrants  from  the  overpopulated 
countries  of  Europe.  As  early  as  1840,  Nicolau  Vergueiro,  a 
Regent  of  Brazil,  had  promoted  the  colonization  of  excess  land 
on  his  own  farms  by  bringing  workers  from  Portugal  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Called  “ colonos ”  these  emigrants  probably  saved  Brazil’s 
coffee  industry. 

From  Italy,  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain  and  central  Europe  a 
mighty  stream  of  hopeful  colonos  journeyed  to  the  land  of  un¬ 
limited  possibilities.  In  1888,  they  numbered  130,000,  and  by 
1891  over  220,000  had  come  to  Brazil.  Shrewd  businessmen  in 
Sao  Paulo  founded  a  steamship  line  to  carry  colonos  from  the 
Mediterranean  countries  to  the  Sao  Paulo  area. 


The  new  colonists  wasted  little  time  working  for  wages.  As 
soon  as  possible  they  bought  land  and  planted  coffee.  Money 
could  be  borrowed  at  fantastic  rates  of  interest,  but  an  industri¬ 
ous  colono  could  borrow  enough  to  start  a  small  fazenda  and 
repay  the  principal  with  six  good  coffee  crops. 

The  demand  for  colonos  continued  to  exceed  supply,  and  field 
wages  rose  rapidly.  In  1900  planters  were  hit  by  a  fall  in  the 
world  price  of  coffee  and  were  unable  to  pay  the  wages  they  had 
promised  the  workers.  Several  governments  took  diplomatic 
steps  on  behalf  of  their  impoverished  subjects  on  the  Brazilian 
plantations.  When  they  threatened  to  prohibit  further  immigra¬ 
tion,  the  Brazilian  government  advanced  the  money  to  the  plant¬ 
ers  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  workers’  back  wages. 

back  to^e  *ffectin|  C0nsun;ers  in  the  '  950’s  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  crisis  affecting  the  planters  in  1900.  Besides  the 

r  ous  labor  shortages,  Brazil’s  currency  sank  to  a  third  of  its 
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previous  value.  The  fall  in  exchange  delighted  the  planters. 
Coffee  prices  were  not  high,  but  the  coffee  which  sold  for 
sterling  on  the  London  market  and  dollars  in  New  York  now 
brought  three  times  as  many  milreis  as  formerly. 

But  inflation,  which  can  appear  to  have  a  momentary  benefi¬ 
cent  value,  usually  leads  to  disaster.  When  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  stabilize  its  currency,  the  planters  discovered 
their  bonanza  was  false.  With  the  aid  of  the  London  House  of 
Rothschild,  the  milreis  was  reestablished  in  value  and  the  bank¬ 


ruptcy  of  the  Brazilian  government  was  avoided.  The  coffee 
planters,  however,  faced  problems  which  made  the  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  federal  government  insignificant. 

New  acreages  had  been  planted  in  the  states  of  Kspirito  Santo, 
Mato  Grosso  and  the  north  of  Parana.  The  trees  swayed  heavily 
with  unpicked  fruit.  Thousands  of  colonos  had  deserted  the 
farms,  disillusioned  with  the  crisis-racked  coffee  business  and 
anxious  to  return  to  their  homelands.  Since  there  were  no  hands 
to  collect  the  coffee,  the  ripened  cherries  dried  upon  the  trees 

and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Brazil  was  speeding  toward  a  catastrophe.  Supplies  of  coltee 
flooded  the  world’s  markets.  Prices  were  at  the  lowest  levels  in 

history.  . 

So  matters  stood  in  1906  when  the  coming  harvest  was  esti- 

mated  at  20,000,000  bags,  over  80  percent  of  the  entire  worlds 
production.  According  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  the 
marketing  of  this  crop  would  have  brought  coffee  prices  from 
their  average  level  of  5  cents  a  pound  to  zero.  The  world  was 
already  surfeited  with  coffee.  The  immense  warehouses  in  Le 
Havre!  Hamburg,  Liverpool,  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco  were  jammed  to  their  ceilings.  Brazil  teetered  on  t  te 
brink  of  chaos.  Ninety  percent  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  invested  in  the  coffee  industry.  If  the  crop  was  brou 
to  market,  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  would  be  destroyed  ^ 

The  calamity  had  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  Braz 
growers  cried  out  for  a  man  of  courage  ^d  vismn  who  ^ Jd 
show  the  nation  how  to  utilize  20,000,000  sacks  of  coffee  when 
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8,000,000  in  warehouses  in  Brazil  and  the  ports  of  the  consuming 

countries.  # 

A  nationwide  economic  disaster  seemed  inevitable  until  Alex¬ 
andre  Siciliano  a  merchant  and  coffee  planter  from  the  state  of 
Sao  Paulo,  broached  the  idea  of  ‘Valorization.”  His  plan  required 
each  coffee  state  to  purchase  the  huge  crop  on  the  trees  from  the 
farmers  and  immediately  prohibit  all  new  planting.  Siciliano  be¬ 
lieved  the  state  could  function  as  the  middle  man  in  the  planter- 
to-exporter-to-importer  triangle.  Like  an  exporter,  the  state 
would  buy  the  harvest  and  store  it  until  prices  rose.  Then  the 
state  would  sell  its  supplies  and  recover  its  investment. 

The  Governors  of  the  states  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Gerais  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  assembled  in  the  town  of  Taubate  to  consider  the 
plan.  A  decree  was  drawn  which  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  price,  publicity,  the  regulation  of  planting  and  harvesting  and 
the  stabilization  of  each  state’s  currency.  The  planters  endorsed 
the  plan,  but  wrangling  developed  among  the  Governors  and  the 
convention  disbanded. 

In  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  the  harvest  was  expected  to  reach 
the  stupendous  total  of  15,000,000  sacks.  To  protect  the  state, 
Governor  Jorge  Tiberica,  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  valorization 
plan,  knew  he  must  protect  the  planters.  He  thereupon  launched 
Sao  Paulo  upon  the  valorization  of  its  crop  alone. 

The  state  government  ultimately  bought  11,000,000  bags  of 
coffee  which  it  stored  away.  The  mighty  purchases  were  made 
possible  by  loans  exceeding  $75,000,000  from  a  combine  of 
European  and  American  bankers.  Their  security  was  the  coffee 
stored  in  Sao  Paulo’s  warehouses  and,  later,  when  more  money 
was  needed,  Sao  Paulo  gave  one  of  its  major  railways  as  security. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  crops  was  removed  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  planters  breathed  easier  as  world  prices,  affected  by  the 
artificial  scarcity,  moved  up  slowly.  They  knew  that,  following 
a  bumper  crop,  harvests  for  the  next  two  years  should  be  small. 
Like  animals,  plants  are  likely  to  be  weakened  for  a  time  by  ex¬ 
cessive  reproduction.  But  nature  fooled  the  planters.  The  har¬ 
vests  of  1907  and  1908  were  huge,  and  valorization  had  to  be 
continued.  It  was  not  until  1913  that  the  last  of  the  1906  crop 
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While  valorization  alleviated  the  local  problems  of  Sao  Paulo 
it  was  not  a  permanent  cure.  The  next  crisis  was  fast  approach¬ 
ing.  The  planters  had  not  learned  their  lesson.  Instead  of  replac¬ 
ing  the  huge  acreage  devoted  to  coffee  with  other  export  crops, 
they  produced  more  coffee  as  prices  remained  high.  The  restric¬ 
tions  against  new  plantings  were  half-heartedly  followed  but 
other  methods  were  utilized  to  increase  yields.  They  manured, 
cultivated  and  pruned  their  groves,  and  tree  production  in¬ 
creased  by  io  percent. 

By  1917  crisis  was  again  upon  Brazil.  Coffee’s  loss  of  European 
markets  during  World  War  I  was  offset  by  small  crops  and  two 
divinely  directed  frosts.  “God  is  a  Brazilian,”  the  planters  in¬ 
sisted,  and  increased  production  further.  Some  doubt  developed 
about  God’s  nationality  in  1917  when  a  bumper  crop  threatened 
to  send  coffee  prices  skidding  downward.  Sao  Paulo  again  en¬ 
tered  the  market  and  purchased  3,000,000  bags.  The  next  two 
crops  were  the  smallest  of  the  century.  Coffee  was  again  in 
demand.  Prices  rose  to  23  cents  a  pound,  and  all  the  warehoused 
supplies  were  profitably  sold. 

For  a  few  months  in  1921  “normalcy”  appeared  to  have  been 
found  by  the  Brazilian  coffee  industry.  But  the  depression  of  late 
1921  and  the  problem  of  overproduction  again  dropped  prices 
from  2  3  cents  to  9  cents  a  pound.  Then  the  federal  government 
of  Brazil  stepped  into  the  picture  and  rescued  all  Brazil’s  planters 
with  another  valorization  plan.  And  while  the  government  guar¬ 
anteed  them  profitable  operations,  the  farmers  again  planted  new 


lands  to  coffee.  ,  , 

By  1925  the  federal  government  realized  that  its  partners,  the 

planters,  were  untrustworthy.  It  immediately  shifted  the  burden 

of  supporting  the  crop  to  the  producers.  Instead  of  buying  he 

crop  outright,  the  government  decided  to  proportion  the  amoi 

of  coffee  which  could  be  transferred  from  the  farms  and  the 

farmers’  warehouses  to  seaports.  No  coffee  could  leave  the  in- 

e™r  unless  foreign  orders  existed  for  it.  The  org--tion  o 

rnntrol  this  ambitious  scheme  was  called  the  Permanent  Coffee 

Defense  Institute.  With  the  authority  to  control  shipment  from 

Brazil  the  Institute  was  entrusted  to  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo. 

BThe  Institute  was  described  by  the  importers  of  the  consum- 
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in g  countries  as  a  “monopoly  running  a  cartel.”  It  assumed  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  the  economic  life  of  the  world  coffee  trade. 
Hundreds  of  huge  warehouses  were  built  throughout  Brazil  s 
producing  zones,  where  coffee  was  to  be  stored  until  the  Insti¬ 
tute  permitted  its  exportation.  The  number  of  sacks  in  storage 
became  a  state  secret  to  prevent  speculation  from  upsetting  the 
carefully  conceived  plan  of  control  over  marketing  and  prices. 

The  Institute  was  doomed  to  failure,  though  it  functioned  for 
five  years.  Its  weakness  lay  in  its  inability  to  cope  with  produc¬ 
tion;  it  supervised  and  controlled  marketing  alone.  The  annual 
operation  required  huge  sums  of  money.  Large  payments  had  to 
be  made  to  the  planters  whose  stocks  were  placed  in  storage.  The 
salaries  of  the  small  army  of  watchmen,  supervisors,  inspectors 
and  officials  needed  to  operate  the  Institute  were  enormous. 

However,  loans  from  foreign  sources  were  fairly  easy  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence.  But  when  the  1927 
crop  caught  Brazil  with  over  13,500,000  bags  of  unsold  coffee, 
the  Institute’s  international  credit  collapsed. 

The  Institute  was  successful  in  maintaining  relatively  profit¬ 
able  prices  for  that  proportion  of  Brazil’s  coffee  which  found  its 
way  to  market.  Prices  hovered  around  23  to  25  cents  a  pound 
throughout  1928  and  1929.  But  the  profitable  prices,  in  the  face 
of  ever  larger  harvests,  could  not  obscure  the  imminence  of  an¬ 
other  spectacular  crisis. 

Again  unrestrained  planting  was  at  fault.  Once  it  was  realized 
that  the  Institute  was  maintaining  prices  at  profitable  levels, 
every  Brazilian  who  owned  a  plot  of  land  or  could  make  land 
available  started  to  cultivate  coffee. 

As  amateurs  became  active,  Brazil’s  coffee  quality  declined. 
The  deterioration  became  so  noticeable  that  the  consuming  trade 
started  to  hunt  for  sources  of  better  grades.  They  found  them 
in  the  “mild”  coffees  of  Latin  America.  Though  United  States 
consumption  rose  over  8,000,000  bags  in  the  next  two  decades, 
Brazil’s  share  of  the  increased  consumption  was  only  3  5  %  per¬ 
cent  while  the  “mild”  countries  gained  64  %  percent. 

The  New  York  stock  market  break  in  1929  signaled  the  end 
of  the  Institute.  Without  funds  it  could  no  longer  purchase 
crops.  Coffee  prices  dropped  in  1931  to  8  cents  a  pound  when 
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Brazil  faced  a  carry-over  of  25,000,000  bags.  The  accumulated 
stocks  in  the  interior  warehouses  reached  the  point  where  they 
were  unmarketable  at  any  price. 

With  the  demise  of  the  Institute,  the  coffee  states  called  an¬ 
other  conference.  The  National  Coffee  Council  was  born  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1931  and  it  attempted  to  raise  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  excess  coffee  by  placing  an  export  tax  upon  all  coffee 
shipments.  But  prices  fell  to  7  cents  a  pound  while  another 
bumper  crop  was  ripening  on  the  trees.  To  save  the  nation  and 
the  farmers  from  bankruptcy,  the  federal  government  adopted 
emergency  measures  of  terrifying  consequence. 

It  dissolved  the  National  Coffee  Council  and  created,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1933,  the  Departmento  Nacional  do  Cafe.  Under  DNC 
direction,  the  federal  government  took  charge  of  the  coffee  in¬ 
dustry  until  the  DNC  was  dissolved  and  replaced  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Coffee  Institute  in  1953.  With  precise  purpose  the  DNC 
stepped  up  the  program  of  destroying  millions  of  bags  of  coffee, 
which  had  been  started  by  the  Council  in  1931.  There  was  no 
alternative. 

The  planters  sat  upon  their  shaded  patios  and  the  colonos 
stood  silent  as  the  ensaccadores  prepared  millions  of  bags  of 
coffee  for  the  journey  to  destruction.  The  crop  was  handled  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  for  few  planters  could  accept  the  fact  that 
their  coffee  was  worthless.  It  was  picked,  cleaned,  dried  and 
transported  as  though  destined  to  bring  delight  to  the  dinner 
tables  of  the  world.  But  the  sacks  were  hauled  to  designated 
locations  for  prompt  destruction  rather  than  to  the  port  cities.^ 

The  burning  centers  were  called  pilhas  de  incineracao. 
More  than  seventy-five  of  them  worked  steadily  for  over  eight 
years.  Huge,  roofless  sheds,  they  encompassed  burning  areas 
each  nearly  a  half  mile  square.  Thousands  of  tons  of  beans  were 
mixed  with  heavy  crude  oil  and  set  afire.  They  burned  with  a 
whining  moan  and  exuded  black  and  reddish  flames. 

Over  2,000,000  bags  were  destroyed  in  1931  and  9,000,000  in 
1932.  The  crop  in  1933  established  an  all-time  record  when  a- 
most  30,000,000  bags  were  harvested.  Over  13,500,000  were 

^Despite  the  low  prices  for  green  coffee,  which  averaged 
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around  9  cents  a  pound  through  the  i93o’s,  consumption  showed 
only  slight  gains.  In  1933,  the  world  consumed  just  over  22,000,- 
000  bags.  Prohibition  spurred  United  States  imports  slightly,  but 
the  extra  coffee  was  bought  from  the  “mild”  countries. 

.While  Brazil  maintained  a  high,  artificial  price  for  coffee  dur¬ 
ing  the  1920’s,  the  “mild”  countries  took  advantage  of  the  profit¬ 
able  market.  Their  production  from  1918  to  1928  spurted  from 
4,000,000  to  8,000,000  bags.  With  the  lowering  of  Brazilian  qual¬ 
ity,  “mild”  coffee  found  additional  markets,  which  it  continues 
to  hold  today. 

The  destruction  of  coffee  continued  in  a  variety  of  ways  until 
1944.  Coffee  was  burned,  mixed  with  molasses  unsuccessfully  as 
cattle  feed,  combined  with  volatile  petroleum  and  used  for  loco¬ 
motive  fuel,  and  thrown,  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  bags,  into 
the  sea.  This  last  device  was  abandoned  when  the  authorities  dis¬ 
covered  the  people  were  gathering  and  reselling  the  beans  which 
were  washed  up  on  the  shore. 

Chemists,  scientists  and  technicians  were  summoned  and  set 
to  work  to  discover  other  uses  for  coffee.  Briquettes  of  pressed 
coffee  and  fuel  oil  were  developed  for  heating  homes  and  indus¬ 
trial  installations.  The  coffee  bean  was  squashed,  boiled,  pres¬ 
surized,  steamed,  strained  and  dried  to  a  powder  as  science 
sought  a  use  for  the  rejected  crops.  Vegetable  oils,  ammonia 
sulfate,  caffeine  and  potassium  sulfate  were  obtained  from  the 
beans,  but  none  of  the  processes  proved  commercially  feasible. 

A  plastic  made  from  coffee  beans  seemed  at  one  time  to  prom¬ 
ise  a  new  industry  to  the  planters.  Named  Caffelite,  it  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  crushing  the  beans  to  powder,  adding  various  chemi¬ 
cals  and  then  forcing  the  mixture  under  enormous  pressure  into 
a  thin  solid  sheet.  An  incalculable  number  of  products  could 
have  been  made  with  Caffelite,  and  funds  were  raised  in  Sao 
Paulo  to  build  a  pilot  factory  for  its  manufacture.  However, 
large-scale  production  proved  impossible  and  the  project  was 
abandoned. 

With  the  burning  of  135,444  bags  of  coffee  in  1944,  Brazil 
ended  the  reign  of  terror  which  overproduction  had  brought  to 
the  land.  In  fourteen  years,  more  than  78,000,000  bags  had  been 
destroyed.  But  something  more  important  than  coffee  had  been 
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ruined.  The  land  had  lost  the  faith  of  the  farmers.  The  nightmare 
of  the  1930’s  was  unforgettable.  Hungry,  wretched  and  disillu¬ 
sioned,  tens  of  thousands  of  small  farmers  and  their  families  fled 
the  farms  to  eke  out  a  miserable  life  as  wageworkers  on  the  sur¬ 
viving  fazendas  or  in  the  coffee-poor  cities. 

The  planters,  big  and  small,  allowed  their  fazendas  to  go  to 
seed.  There  was  no  money  for  fertilization,  irrigation  or  prun¬ 
ing.  Weeds  sprang  up  and  sucked  the  vital  elements  from  the 
earth.  Shoots  and  sprigs  grew  out  from  the  formerly  clean 
trunks  and  sapped  the  strength  from  the  blossoming.  The  har¬ 
vests  grew  smaller  and  smaller. 

The  deserted  fazendas  disappeared  as  the  once  mighty  forests 
reclaimed  the  terra  roxa.  Virgin  growths  of  timber,  vines  and 
dense  underbrush  overwhelmed  the  once  proud  stands  of  coffee. 
Over  1,400,000,000  trees  went  out  of  production. 

When  coffee  prices  started  to  climb  during  World  War  II  the 
planters  discovered  that  coffee  would  be  in  short  supply  when 
the  war  ended.  God  had  proved  his  nationality  again.  The  return 
to  the  land  commenced,  slowly  at  first,  but  by  1949  new  areas 
were  opened  to  coffee  in  southern  Parana,  even  though  every¬ 
one  knew  the  land  verged  on  the  frost  belt. 

Again  the  terra  roxa  was  laid  bare  as  sharp  axes  brought  down 
the  trees  and  spiraling  billows  of  smoke  marked  the  opening  of 
burned-over  lands  to  coffee.  Again  the  farmers  fertilized  and 
pruned  and  irrigated  their  trees  to  increase  yields.  The  small 
farmers  left  the  cities  to  restore  the  coffee  lands  they  had  de¬ 
serted  a  decade  before.  Over  500,000,000  new  coffee  trees  were 
planted  by  1950.  Brazilians,  it  seems,  never  really  lost  their  faith 
in  coffee. 

The  Brazilian  Coffee  Institute  has  placed  checks  and  controls 
upon  the  modem  coffee  industry.  Through  the  years,  Brazil  s 
seemingly  unlimited  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  coffee-growing 
have  been  nearly  used  up.  Traditionally,  the  planters  cultivated 
one  area  until  the  land  was  tired.  Rich,  virgin  land  was  always 
available  for  new  farms.  The  Institute  discourages  this  practice 
and  urges  the  limiting  of  new  coffee  farms  to  fifty  or  sixty  acres 
where  40,000  to  50,000  trees  can  be  raised. 

The  most  significant  contributions  to  Brazil’s  new  coffee  cul- 
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ture  have  come  from  the  Instituo  Agronomico  de  Campinas,  an 
agricultural  research  center  located  in  the  city  of  Campinas  some 
sixty-six  miles  from  Sao  Paulo.  While  the  Institute  investigates 
every  phase  of  Brazil’s  agricultural  economy,  the  emphasis  is  on 
coffee.  Directed  by  Dr.  Carlos  Krug,  a  scientist  of  international 
reputation,  the  Institute  has  recently  developed  two  disease- 
resistant,  high-yielding  varieties  of  coffee  seeds  known  as  Mundo 
Novo  and  Caturra  which  promise  great  aid  to  Brazil’s  industry. 

In  its  study  of  coffee  production,  the  Institute  has  compiled 
the  life  history  of  over  60,000  trees.  This  immense  accumulation 
of  data  is  processed  by  the  staff  of  scientists  and  technicians. 
Farmers,  large  and  small  alike,  are  urged  to  bring  their  produc¬ 
tion  problems  to  Campinas  for  study. 

The  state  of  Sao  Paulo  has  been  the  center  of  the  Brazilian 
coffee  industry  for  nearly  a  century.  On  5,000,000  acres  of  land 
more  than  1,322,760,000  coffee  trees  produce  an  average  harvest 
of  8,000,000  bags.  The  state  has  a  population  of  10,000,000  peo¬ 
ple,  of  whom  some  2,500,000  reside  in  the  capital  city  of  Sao 
Paulo.  The  countryside  contains  more  than  70,000  fazendas  of 
various  sizes.  A  few  farms  collect  coffee  from  more  than  1,000,- 
000  trees,  but  the  average  farmer  owns  fewer  than  60,000. 

The  state  and  people  of  Sao  Paulo  reflect  the  enormous  wealth 
coffee  has  brought  them  in  the  past  hundred  years.  The  people 
are  proud  and  arrogant,  often  threatening  secession  when  actions 
of  the  federal  government  have  displeased  them.  Sao  Paulo  cof- 
fee  and  coffeemen  have  dominated  the  economic  and  political 

life  of  Brazil  ever  since  coffee  proved  its  economic  importance 
to  the  nation. 


The  skillful  coffee-growing  techniques  of  the  Paulistas  have 

been  emu  ated  throughout  much  of  Brazil.  Their  large  fazendas 

are  models  of  efficient  agriculture.  Cooperation  between  the 

,Sn!al1  PIanterLs  15  accepted  to  the  point  where  fences  are 

roundkaahe  by.the,r.absenLce-  A  g™P  of  small  farms  often  sur- 
remnd  a  huge  fazenda  without  a  visible  line  of  demarcation  It  is 

difficult  to  imagine  that  the  lands  of  Sao  Paulo  were  once  cov- 
yJnreSt‘  ACr°SS  the  broad  Metric  valleys  and  on  gentle 

horizmi  S  ’  trees  stretch  endlessly  toward  the 

horizon.  Set  into  the  terra  roxa  with  mathematical  exactitude 
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the  twelve-to-fourteen-feet-high  coffee  trees  resemble  the  files 
of  a  multitudinous  army  on  a  huge  parade  ground. 

Towns  with  railroad  stations,  main-street  shops,  theaters  and 
churches  are  spotted  throughout  the  state,  but  they  are  lost  in 
the  forests  of  coffee.  Even  the  church  steeples  blend  into  the 
heaving  sea  of  mossy-green  branches.  Occasionally  the  cement 
of  the  drying  patios  and  the  high  walls  of  processing  plants  or 
the  bright  cottages  of  the  colonos  emerge  to  form  contrasting 
red  and  white  squares  on  the  great  green  expanse. 

The  Paulistas  plant  coffee  with  care.  On  the  most  modern 
faze?idas  the  trees  grow  from  seeds  which  are  planted  on  land 
selected  for  its  superior  fertility.  Six  weeks  of  germination  pass 
before  the  small  leaves  force  themselves  to  the  surface  and  re¬ 
quire  protection  from  the  sun.  On  the  average  coffee  farm,  how¬ 
ever,  the  coffee  beans  are  still  planted  at  the  place  where  they 
will  come  to  maturity  in  the  fields. 

As  the  trees  come  to  maturity,  and  throughout  their  lifetime, 
the  Brazilian  planter  must  be  on  guard  against  a  variety  of  pests 
and  diseases.  The  ravages  of  the  coffee-bean  borer,  the  broca, 
cause  a  large  annual  damage.  The  broca  lays  eggs  on  the  ripen¬ 
ing  coffee  fruit  and  the  larvae  bore  into  the  bean  itself.  T.  hen 
they  eat  themselves  into  maturity  secure  from  sprays  or  insecti¬ 
cides. 

Combatting  the  broca  is  costly  and  difficult.  The  adult  must  be 
attacked  by  fumigation  and  sprays  when  it  leaves  the  destroyed 
cherry  after  a  rain.  But  as  following  rains  wash  away  the  de¬ 
stroying  chemicals,  the  broca  must  be  attacked  again  and  again. 
The  farmers  are  usually  forced  to  isolate  an  infested  area.  The 
trees  are  stripped  of  fruit,  leaves  and  blossoms  and  every  inch  of 
bark  must  be  examined.  Knotholes  and  crevices  must  be  cleaned 
and  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  must  be  saturated  with  spray. 
Even  after  this  rigorous  treatment,  the  planter  reminds  God  of 
his  Brazilian  heritage  and  prays  the  broca  has  been  exterminated. 

The  larger  Sao  Paulo  fazendas  are  equipped  with  miles  of  pri¬ 
vate  railroad  lines,  sidings  and  spurs.  Gondola  cars  collect  t  le 
cherries  and  carry  them  to  the  processing  areas.  The  huge, 
concrete-surfaced  drying  terraces,  warehouses  and  stables  cover 
many  acres.  The  homes  of  the  colonos  cluster  around  the  proc- 
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essing  center,  and  their  fields,  for  the  growing  of  food  crops, 
extend  into  the  coffee  groves  and  along  the  railway  which  trans- 
ports  the  coffee  to  the  exporting  ports. 

Brazil’s  coffee  is  exported  to  world  markets  from  Santos,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Paranagua,  Victoria  and  a  few  smaller  ports.  Coffee 
transformed  Santos,  the  world’s  greatest  coffee  port,  from  a 
malarial  town  into  a  booming  city.  Over  a  billion  pounds  of 
coffee  pour  into  the  city  each  year  from  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo 
for  overseas  shipment. 

Santos  has  an  excellent,  deep-water  port  on  the  south  Atlantic. 
Three  miles  of  wharfs  and  quays  provide  space  for  fifty  ships  to 
load  coffee  at  the  same  time.  The  harbor  is  ringed  with  scores 
of  gigantic,  concrete  warehouses  in  which  5,000,000  bags  of  cof¬ 
fee  can  be  stored.  From  the  warehouses,  the  bags  of  coffee  are 
hauled  to  the  docks  by  long  lines  of  heavy  trucks. 

The  bags  are  dropped  from  the  trucks  through  manholes  in 
the  street  onto  an  intricate  underground  system  of  endless  rub¬ 
ber  belts.  They  are  carried  along  from  belt  to  belt  until  they 
reach  the  hold  of  the  ship  destined  to  transport  them  across  the 
seas.  Five  thousand  tons  of  coffee  can  be  loaded  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Santos  is  dedicated  to  coffee.  The  influence  of  coffee-grow¬ 
ing,  shipping  and  trading  dominates  every  phase  of  Santos  life. 
There  is  gaiety  in  Santos  when  coffee  is  profitable  and  gloom 
when  it  is  not.  The  prices  which  the  world’s  consumers  will  pay 
for  Brazil  s  coffee  are  established  by  the  Santos  exporters  and 
traders  when  they  offer  their  supplies  to  the  world’s  importers 
and  processors. 

Coffee-trading  is  carried  on  in  an  enormous  stone  structure 
known  as  the  Bolsa  Official  do  Cafe.  The  Bolsa  is  as  impressive 
and  inspiring  as  a  cathedral.  It  is  richly  furnished  and  decorated. 
The  floors  of  the  coffee-trading  room  are  of  inlaid  marble, 
while  the  roof  is  covered  with  an  enormous  stained-glass  dome. 
Plandwrought,  stained-glass  windows  face  stone-sculptured  col¬ 
umns.  Murals  which  tell  the  story  of  coffee  decorate  the  walls. 

During  the  daily  sales  session,  the  President  of  the  Bolsa  sits 
on  a  dais  at  one  end  of  the  trading  room.  Facing  him,  in  two 
semicircles  of  high-backed  chairs,  sit  the  traders  and  exporters. 
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While  the  larger  growers  often  act  as  their  own  exporters,  sell¬ 
ing  their  harvests  to  regular  customers  of  long  standing,  most  of 
Brazil’s  coffee  is  sold  by  independent  exporters  who  purchase 
the  crops  from  the  planters  in  the  interior.  Considering  the  enor¬ 
mous  size  of  the  daily  transactions,  a  surprising  amount  of  Bra¬ 
zil’s  coffee  commerce  is  conducted  on  the  reputation  of  the 
Bolsa  members  alone.  The  Bolsa  guarantees  the  quality  and  grade 
of  every  pound  of  coffee  which  its  members  sell. 

While  Santos  is  the  body  of  the  coffee  business,  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo  is  its  heart  and  brain.  Known  as  the  “Chicago  of  Brazil,” 
Sao  Paulo  tolerates  such  a  comparison  only  to  demonstrate  the 
vitality  of  its  citizens.  By  any  standard,  Sao  Paulo  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  cities  of  the  modern  world. 

Soaring  new  skyscrapers  stand  beside  rambling  colonial  struc¬ 
tures  on  broad,  clean  avenues.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  parkland 
reflect  the  large  sums  of  money  the  Paulistas  have  spent  to  make 
Sao  Paulo  a  showplace  of  the  modern  world.  Natural  streams 
and  artificial  lakes  are  spanned  by  rustic  bridges,  while  majestic 
pieces  of  sculpture  dot  the  spacious  lawns.  Modern  architecture 
gives  dignity  and  serenity  to  the  city’s  numerous  theaters,  gal¬ 
leries  and  museums. 

Spacious  eight-lane  thoroughfares  lead  to  palatial  mansions 
which  vie  with  smart  clubs  and  luxury  hotels  in  symbolizing  the 
wealth  which  coffee  and,  later,  coffee-financed  industry  ha\  e 

brought  to  this  great  metropolis. 

From  Sao  Paulo,  the  Brazilian  Coffee  Institute  and  the  federal 
government’s  Department  of  Agriculture  direct  the  nation’s 
coffee  business.  From  national  and  international  banks,  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  coffee  culture  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  negotiated. 
Millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  orders  for  fertilizer,  farming  ma¬ 
chinery,  structural  steel  and  countless  other  items  needed  by  the 
$ i, coo, 000,000  industry  are  remitted  to  the  industrialized  coffee¬ 
drinking  countries  of  the  world.  Nothing  of  importance  to 
Brazil’s  coffee  industry  can  occur  without  Sao  Paulo  being  1- 


rectly  concerned.  . 

It  is  over  600  miles  from  Sao  Paulo  to  Londnna,  a  new  city  in 

the  heartland  of  Parana’s  developing  coffee  industry.  Bcfor 
freeze  of  July,  1953,  few  Americans  had  ever  heard  of  d 
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tant  and  remote  city  of  Brazil.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  Lon- 
drina  will  some  day  be  the  world’s  new  coffee  capital,  and 
Paranagua,  its  port,  might  well  supplant  Santos. 

Few  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  Parana  are  more  than  forty 
years  old.  Londrina,  for  example,  was  a  cattle  station  in  1930, 
with  a  few  ramshackle  buildings  and  a  deep  well  to  provide 
water  for  the  livestock,  which  roamed  ankle-deep  in  the  terra 
roxa. 

An  English  land-development  company  in  1931  bought  huge 
tracts  from  the  government  and  cleared  the  land  and  subdivided 
it  into  medium-sized  coffee  farms.  The  plots  were  sold  to  Euro¬ 
pean  immigrants  on  long-term  mortgages  and  the  land  began  to 
blossom. 

Londrina  today  is  a  modem  city  boasting  over  50,000  popula¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  nine-story  hotel,  banks,  business  areas,  hospitals, 
schools  and  parks.  The  general  area,  of  which  Londrina  is  an 
island  in  an  ocean  of  coffee  groves,  has  a  population  exceeding 
500,000,  which  is  expected  to  double  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Parana  is  imbued  with  the  vitality  which  was  evident  along 
the  western  frontier  of  the  United  States  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  The  industrious  people  who  deserted  the  cities  of  Brazil 
and  Europe  for  the  purple  land  are  convinced  that  Brazil  offers 
great  rewards.  The  land  is  rich  and  available.  They  need  only 
exploit  it. 

This  philosophy  is  evident  in  Maringa,  Parana’s  second  city. 
Seven  years  ago  it  was  unsettled,  barren  flatland.  In  1954  some 
25,000  people  called  it  home.  Maringa  boasts  sixteen  branches  of 
national  and  international  banks,  theaters,  hospitals,  clubs,  hotels, 
schools,  parks,  and  the  conviction  that  it  is  destined  to  be  a  great 
city.  Like  Londrina’s,  its  populace  is  composed  of  many  nation¬ 
alities  with  more  Japanese,  Italians  and  Spaniards  than  Brazilians. 

Maringa  was  developed  by  Brazilian  capitalists  who  specialize 
in  opening  land  for  coffee  culture.  Agronomists  survey  a  pro¬ 
posed  tract  by  analyzing  the  soil  for  qualities  needed  by  coffee 
and  determining  the  supplies  of  water.  Transportation  facilities 
are  measured.  Once  an  area  is  purchased,  teams  of  engineers 
move  in  and  lay  out  the  city.  Roads,  water  mains  and  sewage 
ines  are  placed  and  housing  plots  and  farmlands,  usually  averag- 
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ing  80  acres,  are  marked  off  and  the  area  is  opened  for  sale. 
Fazendas  can  be  purchased  for  30  percent  cash,  10  percent  a 
year  later  and  three  annual  payments  of  20  percent,  with  interest 
at  8  percent  annually. 

The  demand  for  coffee  land  continues  unabated  while  the 
world’s  coffee  drinkers  applaud  the  new  interest  in  coffee-grow¬ 
ing.  The  coffee  crisis  of  1954  was  a  consumer  crisis  which 
could  be  solved  by  increased  production.  As  the  coffee  trees 
flowered  in  late  1954,  the  planters  saw  that  Nature  had  smiled 
on  them  again.  Across  the  terra  roxa,  on  the  slopes  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  the  lands  of  Parana,  a  beneficent  God  gave  a  gen¬ 
erous  flowering  to  the  coffee  groves.  Warm  rains  and  gentle 
sun  brought  new  life  to  even  the  withered  branches  and  wrin¬ 
kled  leaves  of  the  frost-damaged  trees. 

On  the  flower-heavy  coffee  trees,  Brazil’s  farmers  saw  the 
fruitfullness  which  could  herald  the  end  of  the  consumer  crisis. 
While  the  bitter  vision  of  overproduction  looms  on  the  horizon, 
the  Fabulous  Giant  is  fretful. 
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Colombia:  Land  of 
Mountain  Coffee 


IN  COLOMBIA,”  it  is  said,  “everyone  is  a  coffeeman  until 
proven  otherwise.”  There  are,  of  course,  Colombians  who  do 
not  grow  coffee.  Yet,  to  the  President  in  his  palace  in  Bogota  or 
to  the  humblest  farmer  on  a  hillside  finca  in  the  Andes,  coffee  is 
of  paramount  importance.  Nearly  all  of  Colombia’s  12,500,000 
inhabitants  are  affected  by  coffee  sales  abroad  which  in  1953 
represented  82.6  percent  of  the  value  of  all  Colombia’s  exports. 

Colombia’s  washed  “mild”  coffees  are  comparable  to  the  world’s 
finest  beans.  In  the  cup,  Colombians  provide  more  strength, 
superior  flavor  and  aroma  and  produce  about  a  fourth  more 
liquor  than  other  beans.  As  their  caffeine  content  is  higher,  a 
blend  of  coffee  containing  Colombian  beans  produces  a  delicious, 
refreshing  and  stimulating  brew. 

In  response  to  the  demand  for  its  high-quality  coffee,  Colom¬ 
bia  s  production  has  increased  over  1,200  percent  in  the  past  fifty 
years.  The  choice  harvests  are  known  to  the  trade  as  MAM,  a 
coined  word  which  designates  crops  from  the  growing  areas 
around  the  cities  of  Medellin,  Armenia  and  Manizales.  Between 
85  and  90  percent  of  these  coffees  are  marketed  in  the  United 
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States  but  Colombian  coffee  is  not  sold  unblended  except  in  a 
few  coffee-specialty  stores. 

As  a  result  of  the  enormous  rise  in  production,  Colombia  is 
the  world’s  largest  producer  of  “mild”  coffee  and,  next  to  Brazil, 
the  second  largest  producer  of  all  coffee.  The  harvest  of  1953, 
which  totaled  over  7,000,000  bags,  represented  about  21  percent 
of  all  the  coffee  raised  in  the  world. 

These  prosaic  statistics  fail  to  tell  the  story  of  the  ascendancy 
of  Colombian  coffee  production.  At  first  glance,  no  nation 
within  the  world’s  coffee  belt  seems  less  suited  for  large-scale 
coffee  planting. 

Along  with  fertile  land,  the  major  requirement  of  commercial 
agriculture  is  efficient  transportation  facilities  to  exporting  ports. 
Before  this  was  achieved  in  Colombia,  the  people  had  to  conquer 
a  geographical  phenomenon  unknown  to  any  of  the  world’s 
civilized  countries. 

From  the  southern  tip  of  South  America,  the  Andes  Moun¬ 
tains  surge  northward  to  a  point  just  north  of  the  frontier  be¬ 
tween  Ecuador  and  Colombia.  Here  the  massive  range  separates, 
and  three  immense  cordilleras,  the  Western,  Central  and  Eastern, 
plunge  northeastward  across  the  face  of  Colombia.  A  fourth,  un¬ 
connected  range  parallels  most  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  towering  mountains  are  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to 
communication  and  transportation.  The  sides  of  the  ranges  are 
steep  and  fissured.  Huge  spurs  break  off  the  main  chains,  enclos¬ 
ing  a  myriad  of  shallow,  high  valleys.  Peaks,  crested  with  snow, 
soar  above  15,000  feet,  and  the  jutting  white  pinnacle  of  the 
Sierra  de  Cocuy  looms  to  18,310  feet.  The  huge  sprawling  bar¬ 
riers  crisscross  the  country  and  isolate  the  principal  inhabited 


areas 

Except  for  the  swampy  flatlands  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon 
basins,  the  tableland  plateaus  of  Bogota  and  the  Cauca  \  alley,  a 
few  narrow  belts  along  the  major  rivers  and  on  the  coastal 
marshlands  and  plains,  the  topography  of  Colombia  is  dominated 

by  massive  mountains.  .  A 

“The  region  is  fit  for  settlement  by  madmen,  eagles  a 

mules,”  reported  an  early  Spanish  explorer  to  Madrid.  Only  th 
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lure  of  gold  and  emeralds  persuaded  the  Spaniards  in  the  port 
towns  of  Cartagena  and  Santa  Marta  to  fight  their  way  across 
the  swampy  lowlands  into  the  mountainous  interior.  Through¬ 
out  the  200  years  of  Spanish  rule,  cities  and  towns  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  high  valleys  and  on  the  tablelands  of  the  interior 
highlands.  Here  they  were  close  to  gold  and  emerald  deposits 
and  the  cool  climate  was  suited  to  raising  the  food  crops  the 
Spaniards  had  brought  from  Europe. 

Four  principal  regions,  dominated  by  nine  cities,  resulted  from 
the  Spaniards’  preoccupation  with  minerals.  Bogota,  the  capital, 
dominates  the  great  central  plateau,  while  the  cities  of  Medellin 
and  Manizales  sit  astride  the  mid-Cauca  Valley,  known  as  Antio- 
quia.  Cali  and  Popayan  and  the  Pacific  Coast  port  of  Buenaven¬ 
tura  command  the  upper  Cauca  Valley.  Three  coastal  cities, 
Santa  Marta,  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena,  provide  seaports  on  the 
Atlantic  or  Caribbean  Coast. 

The  enormous  expanses  of  the  flat,  southwestern  llanos  were 
completely  ignored.  So  unconnected  and  independent  were  these 
areas  that,  during  the  early  nineteenth  century,  some  of  them 
proclaimed  themselves  sovereign  nations.  Not  until  1886  did  they 
cease  to  fight  for  autonomy  in  favor  of  national  union. 

Travel  and  commerce  from  one  region  to  another  was  inde¬ 
scribably  difficult.  Inland  trips  were  made  on  foot  or  mule- 
back.  Most  travelers  preferred  going  on  foot,  however,  as  the 
mules  often  slipped  or  stumbled  from  the  narrow  trails  and  car¬ 
ried  their  passengers  to  death  in  the  canyons  below.  A  journey 
from  Bogota  to  Medellin  required  crossing  several  valleys,  the 
fording  of  a  half  dozen  rivers  and  the  ascent  of  six  ridges,  several 
over  8,000  feet  high.  From  Bogota  to  Cali  required  a  climb  of 
9,000  feet  over  the  Eastern  cordillera. 

A  vast  network  of  rivers  and  streams  drains  the  sides  of  the 
Andean  ridges  but  most  of  them  flow  in  the  wrong  direction 
I  wo  important  rivers,  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca,  flow  to  the 
seacoasts,  but  most  of  the  others  meander  southeastward  through 
the  flat  grassy  llanos  into  the  wastes  of  Brazil’s  Amazonas. 

Of  all  the  rivers,  only  the  Magdalena  provided  help  in  over¬ 
coming  the  mountains.  From  the  junction  of  the  Central  and 
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Eastern  cordilleras,  the  “life  stream  of  Colombia”  flows  for  970 
miles  to  the  seaport  city  of  Barranquilla  and,  via  canal,  from 
the  riverport  of  Calamar,  to  Cartagena. 

Probably  nowhere  in  the  history  of  transportation  has  a  valu¬ 
able  watercourse  been  more  cursed  and  reviled.  Shallow  and 
broken  by  rapids,  sand  bars  and  rocks,  the  river  winds  a  tortuous 
course  through  an  insect-infested  jungle.  In  colonial  days,  the 
shortest  trip  was  a  major  gamble  with  death  or  disease. 

The  600-mile  voyage  upriver  to  the  rapids  at  Honda,  the  head 
of  navigation,  was  slow,  destructive  and  costly.  Cargo  was  trans¬ 
ported  on  rafts  or  champanes ,  forty-to-fifty-foot-long  canoes. 
Poled  by  a  crew  of  ten  or  twelve,  the  canoes  carried  nearly 
two  tons  of  cargo  and  required  anywhere  from  thirty  to  fifty 
days  to  reach  Honda.  Piracy,  mutiny  and  hijacking  were  fre¬ 
quent.  Scheduled  trips  were  unknown  and  cargo  often  sat  on  the 
Barranquilla  docks  for  months  before  a  crew  and  boat  could  be 

found  to  move  it.  .  ,  •  , 

Nonetheless,  the  river  became  Colombia  s  major  commercial 

artery.  Almost  all  imports  moved  toward  Bogota  and  the  interior 
highlands  on  the  Magdalena.  At  Honda,  passengers  and  cargo 
transferred  to  the  backs  of  human  porters.  Mules  could  not  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  rock-strewn,  mud-filled  trails  through  the  tropical 
valleys  or  the  steep,  twisting  footpaths  over  the  9,000-foot  cor¬ 
dillera  to  Bogota.  The  porters  earned  food,  farm  ma ehmery, 
textiles  medicines,  chandeliers,  pianos  and,  in  fact,  all  the  m 
chandise  needed  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  inhabitants  of 

lie,  slightly  nonh  I*.  <*«*■ 

ings  from  the  wilderness  sc M?  of  smoke  and 
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prospered,  often  producing  three  or 
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four  harvests  each  year,  but  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
made  it  impossible  for  Colombia  to  compete  with  more  favor¬ 
ably  located  countries. 

Coffee  came  to  Colombia  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Spain  still  ruled  the  colony.  The  first  seeds  of 
Coffea  arabica  were  brought  from  the  French  West  Indies,  and 
several  small  groves  were  planted  around  the  town  of  Cucuta  in 
the  department  of  Santander.  A  few  years  later,  coffee  was 
planted  in  the  Cauca  Valley  and  on  the  plateaus  of  Antioquia. 
While  some  small  shipments  from  Cucuta  occurred  as  early  as 
1800,  most  of  the  crop  was  cultivated  for  home  use.  The  farmers 
harvested  the  beans  and,  after  filling  their  personal  needs,  sold 
the  remainder  to  shops  in  the  neighboring  pueblos. 

The  government  attempted  to  stimulate  growing  in  the  early 
years  of  the  republic.  It  was  forbidden  to  import  coffee  in  1821 
and,  a  few  years  later,  coffee  was  exempted  from  the  diezvio ,  a 
land  tax  levied  to  support  the  church.  But  the  transportation 
difficulties  of  the  other  crops  militated  equally  against  coffee. 
Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  1854,  Colombia  exported  less 
than  25,000  bags  of  coffee. 

Getting  coffee  from  the  farms  of  Santander,  the  closest  coffee¬ 
growing  area  to  the  coast,  required  a  trip  of  eleven  to  fourteen 
days.  The  crops  were  carried  to  Cucuta  on  muleback,  taking 
anywhere  from  one  to  four  days.  The  bags  were  held  by  the 
exporter  until  a  large  shipment  was  accumulated.  Then,  again 
on  the  backs  of  mules,  the  coffee  was  carried  to  Los  Cachos,  a 
journey  of  four  or  five  days,  over  hacked-out  jungle  trails 
through  steaming,  lowland  valleys.  From  Los  Cachos,  flat- 
bottomed  barges  bore  the  coffee  downriver  for  five  days  to 
Encontrados  on  the  Catatumbo  River.  Steamers  carried  it  from 

here  to  Maracaibo  for  transshipment  to  Europe  or  the  United 
States. 


Nevertheless,  coffee-growing  continued,  though  the  isolation 
of  the  coffee  regions  excluded  rapid  expansion  of  the  industry 
Production  increased  slowly.  When  the  farmers  went  bankrupt 
in  sugar,  tobacco  or  other  crops,  they  often  replanted  their  hold- 
mgs  wtth  coffee  though  critics  of  coffee  culture  were  numerous. 
Simon  Bolivar,  for  example,  declared  that  Colombia  “must  seek 
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something  more  salable  to  substitute  for  the  cultivation  of  cof¬ 
fee.” 

A  few  decades  of  development  contradicted  Bolivar’s  pessi¬ 
mism.  The  100,000  bags  which  went  to  foreign  markets  in  1880 
represented  a  500  percent  export  increase  in  less  than  thirty 
years.  Three  important  factors  accounted  for  the  rise  in  planting. 
World  consumption  had  more  than  doubled  between  1820  and 
1855  and  prices,  in  the  face  of  increasing  demand,  assured  a 
profit  to  the  planters. 

But  more  important,  navigation  on  the  Magdalena  improved 
enormously.  A  flat-bottomed  steamboat  churned  up  the  river 
in  1824,  but  it  was  several  years  before  service  was  regular 
or  reliable.  Navigation  on  the  river  was  difficult.  The  bottom 
was  shallow,  constantly  shifting  and  totally  uncharted.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  a  steamboat  to  run  aground  during  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  and  sit  helplessly  on  a  sand  bar  for  several  months  until  the 
rains  came  to  lift  the  level  of  the  water.  During  March  of  1847, 
twenty-six  boats  were  stranded  throughout  the  dry  season. 

Once  the  steamboats  were  running  with  relative  regularity,  a 
network  of  roads  and  trails  connected  the  towns  and  villages  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  cordilleras  with  the  river 
Interior  transportation  improved  also  with  the  development  0 
a  railroad-construction  program.  The  trading  cities  and  agncu  - 
tural  towns  were  ultimately  linked  with  bustling  river  ports  on 
h  Magdalena  and  Cauca.  As  the  upper  Cauca  Valley  drew  new 
inhabitants  and  farming  flourished,  the  port  of  B-naventura  on 
the  Pacific  became  important.  A  railroad  was  built  connecting 
the  port  with  the  farming  areas  of  the  Quindio  region  and  the 

cities  of  the  Cauca  Valley.  Coffee  and  tobacco  were^hipped^^- 

Cot  X  JSTSS  W  Commerce  developed  with 
Ch  le  Peru  and  Ecuador  to  the  south.  With  the  opening  of  the 

to 
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cal  fruits  and  vegetables  grew  in  profusion,  the  coffee  belt  began 
on  tierra  templada ,  the  cool  land,  where  the  temperatures  be¬ 
tween  2,000  and  6,000  feet  altitude  were  perfect  for  coffee. 
From  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  in  temperate-zone  climate,  potatoes, 
hard  grains  and  other  cold-weather  crops  were  planted.  At  the 
frost  line  and  upward  on  the  bleak  tundralike  paramos,  herds 
of  cattle  grazed  to  the  edges  of  the  perpetual  snowfields. 

The  timber-destroying  fires  had  exposed  enormous  tracts  of 
fertile  land  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains.  At  the  level  of 
tierra  templada,  ideal  temperature  and  rainfall  existed  for  coffee. 
Warm,  gentle  rains  began  in  the  “winter”  months  of  March  and 
September  and  ended  with  “summer”  in  the  dry  months  of  June 
and  December. 

Much  of  the  early  coffee-planting  had  been  done  at  low  alti¬ 
tudes.  Farmers  had  tried  to  grow  Coffea  liberie  a  on  the  coastal 
lowlands  in  an  effort  to  cut  the  high  transportation  costs  of 
mountain-grown  Arabica.  In  1879  the  government  authorized 
the  purchase  of  27,000  Liberica  seedlings,  but  most  of  them  died 
on  the  trip  upriver  to  Honda. 

It  didn’t  take  the  farmers  long  to  discover  the  virtues  of  culti¬ 
vation  on  the  tierra  templada.  Lowland  coffee,  while  large  in 
quantity,  was  poor  in  quality  and  brought  low  prices.  In  cooler 
temperatures,  Colombia’s  farmers  discovered  that  the  coffee 
cherry  came  off  the  tree  endowed  with  greater  body,  a  stronger 
aroma  and  more  refreshing  flavor.  Its  superiority  was  recognized 
by  premium  prices  on  the  world’s  markets. 

The  best  investment  a  man  can  make  for  the  education  of  his 
sons  is  to  plant  1,000  coffee  trees,”  stated  a  prominent  Colom¬ 
bian,  and  his  fellow  citizens  took  his  advice.  Up  and  down  the 
mountains’  steep  valleys  and  gullies,  planters  set  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  seedlings. 

By  the  end  of  the  1880’s  coffee  topped  the  list  of  exports,  a 
position  it  has  never  relinquished.  Planting  became  a  way  of  life 
for  farmers  as  well  as  city  dwellers,  as  virtually  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  went  into  the  coffee  business. 

.  The  newspapers  of  Bogota,  Medellin,  Cali  and  Manizales  car¬ 
ried  regular  articles  by  experts  on  proper  planting  and  processing 
techniques.  Pamphlets  and  folletos  flowed  from  the  pens  of  trav- 
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elers  returning  from  Brazil  and  Central  America  explaining  the 
local  methods  of  cultivation  and  processing.  Dr.  Mariano  Ospina 
Rodriguez  returned  from  Guatemala  and  published  a  manual  on 
coffee  culture  which  served  as  a  guide  to  growers  throughout 
the  Cauca  Valley.  Another  important  work,  published  by  the 
botanist  Nicolas  Saenz,  described  coffee  experiments  on  his 
brother’s  finca. 

The  government  established  special  research  and  investigating 
groups  to  promote  coffee-planting  and  proved  their  acceptance 
of  coffee  as  Colombia’s  principal  money  crop  by  imposing  taxes 
on  its  export.  The  coffee  farmers  promptly  joined  other  farmers 
in  the  Sociedad  de  Agricultores  to  fight  the  government’s  tax¬ 
ation  plans. 

Santa  Marta  in  1887  exported  only  small  quantities  of  coffee, 
but  ten  years  later  13,000  bags  went  to  market.  The  Antioquia 
Railroad,  in  1888,  transported  5,000  bags,  but  by  1901  over 
52,000  bags  went  to  the  port  town  of  Puerto  Berrio  on  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  for  shipment  to  Barranquilla.  Exports  climbed  to  500,000 
bags  while  Colombia’s  coffee  industry  was  shaken  by  serious 

internal  problems.  , 

A  long  and  bloody  revolution  ravaged  the  land.  The  deman 

of  the  warring  armies  drained  the  farms  of  labor,  and  the  crops 
withered  on  the  trees.  Worst  of  all,  prices  fell  drastically  as 
Brazil’s  overproduction  sated  the  markets.  Colombia  s  remaining 
coffeemen  sang  a  bitter  song  as  they  gathered  the  harvests. 


When  it  is  green,  it’s  at  a  hundred; 
When  ripe,  it’s  at  a  thousand; 
When  we  go  to  pick  it — 

A  big  harvest  in  Brazil! 


Farmers  began  to  view  coffee  with  the  loathing  foimerly  re 
sensed  for  tobacco,  indigo  and  sugar,  and  a  general  exodus  from 

f—  ,«  Brd  D,  A»*«»  R”“ 

to  see  if  Colombia’s  potential  product.on  was  a  tl  re  B  ^ 
After  a  tour  of  the  coffee  areas,  he  reported,  Colomb.a  cott 
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became  president  of  the  republic  in  the  next  year.  A  program 
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rehabilitate  coffee-farming  and  improve  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  got  under  way.  Supervising  the  agricultural  project  was 
General  Rafael  Uribe-Uribe  whose  patriotism  and  vision  remain 
greatly  honored  in  Colombia  today.  1  he  planters  had  confidence 
in  General  Uribe’s  enthusiasm  for  coffee.  When  he  returned 
from  a  study  of  Brazil’s  industry  in  1906,  he*ad vised  Colombians 
to  increase  planting,  despite  Brazil’s  enormous  unsold  stocks.  His 
slogan,  “Colombians!  Plant  Coffee!”  became  a  popular  watch¬ 
word. 

His  predictions  came  true.  By  191 1,  world  prices  were  again 
high  as  Brazil’s  stocks  were  sold,  and  Colombia’s  farmers  reaped 
a  bonanza  from  their  new  plantings.  From  1910  to  1914  exports 
increased  from  630,000  to  over  1,000,000  bags  and  by  1922  had 
doubled  again. 

Enthusiasm  swept  the  land.  If  Colombians  could  grow  1,000,- 
000  bags  of  coffee,  the  farmers  and  politicians  and  bankers  de¬ 
clared  in  unison,  they  could  grow  10,000,000  bags.  At  the  very 
least,  they  could  easily  dominate  the  world’s  “mild”  markets. 
The  nation  rushed  toward  an  epoch  dominated  by  a  philosophy 
which  Alfredo  Garcia  Cadena  described  as  “the  mystic  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  unlimited  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Colombia.”  There 
was  no  doubt  that  coffee  was  king. 

Colombia’s  coffee  industry  grew  more  powerful  with  each 
successive  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  Production  increased 
even  during  the  1930’s  which  saw  nearly  every  other  important 
producing  area  curtailing  harvests.  To  move  the  larger  crops, 
new  railroad  lines  were  built  and  shallow-draft  river  boats  went 
into  service  on  the  smaller  streams.  Highways  and  roads  con¬ 
necting  the  major  cities  were  constructed  and  shipments  moved 
toward  the  sea  in  trucks.  Aerial  railways  were  built  to  bridge 
mile-wide  gorges  and  carry  coffee  down  deep  canyons  to  navi¬ 
gable  streams  or  truck  roads. 

Colombia  led  the  Americas  in  pioneering  air  transportation. 
In  1919  the  first  scheduled  airline  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
began  service  between  Barranquilla  and  Girardot  on  the  upper 
Magdalena.  Following  the  winding  course  of  the  Magdalena  for 
safety,  the  wobbly  seaplanes  cut  the  dry  season  trip  from  thirty 
days  to  a  few  hours.  Airports  were  constructed  in  the  cities  and 
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towns.  Today,  nearly  every  section  of  Colombia  can  be  reached 
by  direct  flight  from  Bogota  while  Avianca,  Colombia’s  great 
international  airline  provides  service  to  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  to  neighboring  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Bogota,  the  capital  city  of  Colombia,  is  8,600  feet  above  sea 
level  and,  consequently,  enjoys  a  climate  akin  to  eternal  spring. 

It  was  settled  in  1538  and  through  the  centuries  won  renown 
as  the  Athens  of  South  America.  While  the  other  capitals  of 
Latin  America  developed  as  trading  centers,  the  citizens  of 
Bogota  made  their  city  the  cultural  capital  of  the  continent. 
Poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  painters  and  sculptors  brought  in¬ 
tellectual  fame  to  Colombia.  The  universities  and  colleges  pro¬ 
duced  students  and  scholars  whose  works  were  regarded  with 
admiration  by  the  scholastic  world. 

The  center  of  the  city  is  studded  with  impressive  stone  edifices 
built  by  the  Spanish  pioneers.  The  wind  and  the  rain  and  the 
sun  of  more  than  four  centuries  have  smoothed  their  stark  lines. 
Monumental  churches  and  elegant  homes  reflect  the  industry  of 
a  people  whose  hard-won  treasures  were  invested  in  the  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  their  remote  capital. 

Ancient  and  modern  Bogota  are  best  symbolized  by  the 
permanent  exhibition  of  pre-Hispanic  gold  jewelry,  made  by 
Colombia’s  early  Indian  inhabitants,  in  a  modern  building  which 
houses  the  Banco  de  la  Republica.  The  Bank,  which  operates 
Colombia’s  famed  emerald  mines,  maintains  an  exhibition  of 
gems  unsurpassed  throughout  the  world  for  beauty  and  costli- 

Today  Bogota  is  a  bustling  city  of  750,000  inhabitants.  From 
the  slopes  of  the  cordilleras,  tens  of  thousands  of  bags  of  coffee 
flow  into  the  city  for  transshipment  to  the  coasts  but  industry 
and  government  provide  the  main  sources  of  employment.  1  he 
city  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  past  decade  as  the  new  wealth 
from  coffee  spurred  the  rise  of  industry  and  commerce.  As  the 
capital  city,  Bogota  has  drawn  much  of  this  progress  to  its  own 

As  coffee  production  proceeded  to  dominate  Colombia  s  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  it  created  profound  sociff  changes  among  the  peofde 
on  the  land.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  coffee  was  culti 
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vated  by  small  armies  of  slaves  on  large  land  holdings.  But  as  the 
industry  grew  and  slavery  was  abolished,  war,  price  crises  and 
labor  shortages  forced  many  of  the  big  farms  to  fail.  The  hacien¬ 
das  were  abandoned,  sold  or  broken  up  into  small  plots  which 

were  cultivated  by  peasant  farmers. 

Traditionally  Colombians  are  a  restless  and  independent  peo¬ 
ple  and  when  new  frontiers  were  opened  the  peasants  packed 
up  their  families  and  departed  to  claim  land  which  they  could 
own  and  work  for  themselves.  Most  of  them  came  from  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  and  they  ignored  the  valleys  and  made  new 
homes  on  the  mountainsides.  Three  or  four  thousand  coffee  trees 
on  seven  or  eight  acres  provided  a  reasonably  happy  existence 
for  the  average  peasant-farmer  and  his  wife  and  children. 

Today,  there  are  397,083  coffee  fincas  in  Colombia.  Eighty- 
seven  percent  are  owned  by  single  families  cultivating  fewer 
than  5,000  trees.  About  11  percent  of  the  fincas  have  between 
5,000  and  20,000  trees,  while  one-fifth  of  one  percent  of  the 
fincas  harvest  from  more  than  100,000  trees.  Only  5  percent  of 
the  capital  invested  in  Colombia’s  coffee  industry  is  foreign- 
owned. 

Colombia’s  coffee  growers,  like  farmers  everywhere,  are 
proud,  industrious  and  tenacious.  The  small  grower  is  a  man  of 
dignity  and  honor.  Throughout  the  countryside  his  word  serves 
as  his  bond  and  both  foreign  and  domestic  coffee-exporting 
houses  make  him  substantial  loans  with  no  other  security  than  the 
farmer’s  promise  to  repay. 

The  lot  of  the  small  farmer,  in  the  main,  is  unenviable.  Tilling 
the  precipitous  slopes  is  hard  and  dangerous.  Coffee  is  a  ruthless 
taskmaster  and  demands  continual  labor.  The  rich  soil  breeds 
weeds,  vines,  creepers  and  grasses  which  threaten  to  throttle  the 
coffee  trees  when  the  farmer’s  hoe  and  machete  are  idle.  Old 
trees  must  be  uprooted  and  new  seedlings  planted.  Both  the 
coffee  trees  and  the  tall  shade  trees  require  constant  pruning, 
thinning  and  hand  cultivation.  The  farmer’s  hands  are  always 
busy  for  the  steepness  of  the  slopes  prevents  the  adoption  of 
labor-saving  agricultural  machinery. 

Colombia  s  coffee  ripens  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
throughout  the  entire  year  but  most  of  the  crop  is  gathered  dur- 
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ing  two  periods,  called  the  major  and  smaller  harvests.  When  the 
cherries  are  bright  red,  the  farmer’s  entire  family,  and  usually 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  pick  in  the  groves  from  dawn  to  sun¬ 
set. 

Picking  is  slow  and  arduous,  for  the  cherries  seldom  ripen 
at  the  same  time  and  the  pickers  return  three,  four  and  even  five 
times  before  a  tree  is  fully  cleaned.  This  exacting  job  is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  both  of  Colombia’s  principal  har¬ 
vests  occur  during  the  height  of  the  rainy  season.  The  rains  also 
complicate  drying  the  coffee  for  most  of  the  small  farmers 
depend  on  the  sun  for  this  purpose.  This  unfortunate  coinci¬ 
dence  adds  at  least  1 5  percent  to  the  cost  of  producing  Colom¬ 
bia’s  coffees.  Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  similar  problem. 
Her  crops  are  collected  only  once  a  year  and  ripe  and  unripe 
cherries  are  stripped  from  the  trees  together.  The  cherries  ripen 
during  the  dry  season  and  the  pickers  visit  each  tree  but  once. 

The  fincas  are  often  remote  from  the  larger  populated  centers. 
The  farmer’s  wife  cooks  over  a  wood  fire  and  usually  gets  her 
water  from  a  shallow  well  or  adjacent  spring.  Electricity  is  virtu¬ 
ally  unknown  and  lighting  is  provided  by  kerosene  lamps  or  home¬ 
made  tallow  candles.  A  few  chickens  scratch  for  food  in  the 
farmer’s  small  vegetable  garden.  Pigs  wander  freely  in  the  clear¬ 
ings  surrounding  the  two-  or  three-room  adobe  house.  Sometimes 
a  milk  cow  will  be  tethered  with  the  inevitable  pair  of  mules  in 


a  swale  of  tall  grass. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  small  growers  did  more  to  develop 
the  industry  than  any  other  group  of  producers.  For  many 
decades  they  planted,  processed  and  sold  their  coffee  vir™a  ^ 
unnoticed  by  Colombia’s  government.  On  the  other  hand 
large  growers  voiced  their  opinions  and  grievances  against  the 
Government  through  the  Sociedad  de  Agricultures.  While  this 
organization  represented  the  producers  of  different  crops  the 
coffee  growers  had  dominated  it  practically  since  its  mceptio  . 
But  they  were  dissatisfied.  Coffee’s  increasing  economic  un- 

portance^  and  its  vulnerability  to  foreign  fg» 

broader  and  more  inclusive  organization  which  would  repre 
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bia  was  organized  to  protect  the  industry.  Special  export  taxes 
on  coffee  sales,  levied  and  collected  by  the  government  were 
created  to  finance  its  work.  Nonprofit  and  nonpolitical,  the 
Federation  was  given  semiofficial  government  status.  The  red- 
eration’s  basic  purpose  was  to  increase  the  production  of  Colom¬ 
bia’s  mild  coffee  and  its  success  is  best  measured  by  comparing 
the  exports  of  6,650,000  bags  in  1953  with  the  2,300,000  bag 
crop  in  1927.  While  many  factors  contributed  to  the  impressive 
increase  in  production,  the  rise  of  the  industry  reflects  the  Fed¬ 
eration’s  rigid  adherence  to  the  three  objectives  which  were 
originally  offered  to  justify  its  creation: 

1.  To  protect  the  industry 

2.  To  study  its  problems 

3.  To  further  its  interests 

The  Federation  is  directed  by  a  General  Manager  and  a  ten- 
man  Board  of  Directors  known  as  the  Comite  National.  It  com¬ 
prises  three  cabinet  members,  the  manager  of  an  official  govern¬ 
ment  bank,  a  representative  of  the  national  government  and 
five  active  coffeemen  who  are  elected  during  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Coffee  Growers’  Congress.  In  the  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the 
issue  at  hand  is  submitted  to  the  president  of  the  republic  and  his 
opinion  is  accepted  as  decisive.  This  situation  has  yet  to  occur. 

The  Federation  has  prospered  under  the  leadership  of  several 
able  and  patriotic  men.  While  the  divisions  between  Colombia’s 
political  parties  have  often  been  grave,  the  Federation’s  gen¬ 
eral  managers  have  kept  aloof  from  noncoffee  matters  despite  the 
considerable  political  influence  inherent  in  the  important  post. 
All  Colombians,  in  fact,  consider  the  functioning  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  above  politics.  It  operates  for  all  Colombia  and  all  Co¬ 
lombians  support  it. 

In  the  elections  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
T9 5T  Of*  Mariano  Ospina  Perez,  who  served  as  president  of 
the  republic  from  1946  to  1950,  was  installed  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  His  return  to  the  Federation  marked  the 
reappearance  of  one  of  Colombia’s  great  coffee  names  in  an 
active  role  in  the  industry.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Mariano 
Ospina  Rodriguez,  whose  experimental  farm  at  Fredonia  served 
as  a  model  coffee  finca  for  Colombia’s  growers  in  the  late  nine- 
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teenth  century.  In  the  Federation’s  early  years,  Mariano  Ospina 
Perez  served  as  General  Manager  with  great  distinction. 

Since  1936,  the  Federation  has  been  managed  by  a  coffeeman 
of  boundless  energy  and  unlimited  dedication.  While  Colombia 
is  a  relatively  remote  country,  far  from  the  swirl  of  daily  com¬ 
merce,  Don  Manuel  Mejia  is  probably  the  most  informed  coffee- 
man  in  the  entire  world.  This  remarkable  fund  of  information  has 
enabled  him  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Federation  with  in¬ 
comparable  sagacity  and  vision.  His  trading  agility  and  magical 
market  sense  have  won  him  the  grudging  esteem  of  the  world’s 
coffee  trade.  To  the  members  of  the  coffee  industry  in  Latin 
America,  Europe  or  the  United  States,  Senor  Mejia  is  admiringly 


known  as  “Mr.  Coffee.” 

In  Colombia,  Senor  Mejia’s  coffee  administration  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  popular  and  respected  citizens  of  the 
country.  His  advice  and  council  on  serious  economic  questions 
is  sought  by  industry  and  government  alike.  Despite  the  burden 
of  Federation  affairs,  he  is  always  available  to  coffee  planters; 
it  is  a  maxim  in  Bogota  that  the  condition  of  the  coffee  world 
can  be  ascertained  by  telephoning  the  Federation,  for  “Mr. 
Coffee”  most  always  answers  his  own  telephone.  Throughout  his 
tenure  as  General  Manager,  Senor  Mejia  has  shunned  the  lime¬ 
light,  insisting  that  whatever  success  the  Federation  has  achieved 
is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Colombia’s  growers.  The  coffee  growers, 
however,  are  just  as  certain  that  the  industry’s  progress  reflects 
Senor  Mejia’s  personal  knowledge  of  the  coffee  farmers  prob¬ 
lems.  Though  he  ended  his  personal  relationship  with  the  coffee 
industry  upon  assuming  the  Federation  post,  the  growers  point 
out  that  he  still  remains  a  coffee  farmer.  Actually,  in  1954,  Mr* 
Coffee”  harvested  the  crop  from  Colombia’s  smallest  finca  one 

proud  tree  on  his  cattle  ranch  at  Dormilon. 

Much  of  Senor  Mejia’s  success  with  Federation  policies  stems 
from  many  years  of  practical  experience  in  Colombia  s  coffee 
industry.  Before  assuming  the  Federation’s  post  he  Pouted  cof¬ 
fee  on  a  mountainside  finca  where,  at  first  hand,  he  lived  with 
the  daily  difficulties  encountered  by  every  coffee  grower.  The 

multitudinous  problems  encumbering  the  successfu‘ “‘e  °f  “T 
to  foreign  markets  were  personally  experienced  by  Senor  Mejia 
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when  he  operated  his  own  coffee-exporting  business.  In  this 
highly  competitive  area  of  the  coffee  industry,  where  an  error 
in  estimating  the  value  of  a  coffee  shipment,  or  a  misjudgment 
of  quality  could  mean  a  serious  loss  to  an  exporter,  Senor  Mejia 
absorbed  what  he  describes  as  “a  basic  education  in  the  reality 
of  coffee  as  a  commodity.” 

These  realities  dominate  the  Federation’s  activities.  While 
they  can  be  summed  up  within  the  Federation’s  first  avowed 
purpose,  “to  protect  the  industry,”  in  practice  they  comprise 
many  social,  scientific  and  economic  projects  and  plans.  Senor 
Mejia  is  a  staunch  believer  in  Colombia’s  coffee  destiny.  His 
faith  is  so  moving  that  in  times  of  low  prices  he  has  been  able 
to  imbue  the  farmers  with  sufficient  optimism  about  the  future 
of  coffee  to  keep  them  caring  for  their  plantations  and  even 
to  plant  more  trees.  His  own  optimism  is  measured  against  the 
conviction  that  the  progress  of  the  industry  depends  upon  solv¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  of  the  small  farmer.  Under  his  guidance, 
almost  every  phase  of  the  coffee  grower’s  life  has  come  to  be 
influenced  by  one  or  another  Federation  program. 

Managing  a  business  of  the  Federation’s  dimension  requires 
unceasing  devotion  and  vigilance.  The  Comite  National  and 
Senor  Mejia  believe  that  the  Federation  cannot  expect  efficiency 
from  the  farmers  unless  its  own  functioning  is  beyond  criticism. 
The  headquarters  in  Bogota  and  the  241  field  offices  operate 
with  a  competence  seldom  found  in  organizations  of  compar¬ 
able  size.  Nepotism  and  favoritism  are  unknown  among  the 
remarkably  small  staff  and  during  the  Federation’s  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  operations,  the  activities  of  its  officials  have  been  beyond 
reproach. 

When  Senor  Mejia  became  General  Manager,  low  prices 
had  led  farmers  to  consider  coffee  as  an  unprofitable  and  hazard¬ 
ous  crop.  Production  continued  only  because  the  farmers  had  no 
crop  that  could  be  substituted  for  coffee.  As  prices  reached 
levels  below  the  cost  of  production,  the  farmers  resorted  to 
stratagems  to  increase  their  income.  Stones  and  pebbles  were 
occasionally  slipped  into  coffee  bags  to  increase  their  weight 
and  efficient  grading  and  cleaning  were  neglected.  Buyers  be¬ 
came  cautious  when  they  purchased  Colombians;  the  reputation 
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of  the  shipments  suffered  and  the  size  of  the  harvests  threatened 
to  drop. 

The  Federation  recognized  that  to  revitalize  the  industry  it 
must  undertake  a  strong  social  program  aimed  at  increasing  the 
farmer’s  income.  Coffee-farming  had  to  be  made  profitable, 
albeit  on  a  minimum  level,  if  Colombia  was  to  maintain  her 
position  in  world  trade. 

The  continuance  of  the  depression  and  the  persistence  of 
unprofitable  prices  retarded  these  plans,  since  their  financing 
depended  on  funds  resulting  from  a  special  coffee  sales  tax. 

However,  Colombia’s  sale  of  coffee  during  the  depression  did 
not  suffer  to  the  same  degree  as  Brazil’s,  though  the  income  from 
an  average  exportation  of  3,561,000  bags  between  1930  to  1939 
was  below  $50,000,000  each  year.  This  sum  barely  met  the  cost 
of  production  and  left  little  for  the  sorely  needed  social  and 


technical  programs. 

While  the  demand  for  mild  coffee  continued  strong  during  the 
1930’s,  Colombia  had  momentary  surpluses  when  the  heavy 
Brazilian  crops  flooded  the  markets.  The  supplies  which  the 
exporters  could  not  purchase  from  the  farmers  were  absorbed 
by  the  Federation  at  prices  which  gave  the  farmers  a  small 
margin  of  profit.  This  practice  continues  today  when  the  crops 
cannot  be  handled  by  the  regular  trade  or  when  prices  drop 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

To  store  its  emergency  purchases  the  Federation  constructed 
large  warehouses  as  early  as  1927.  By  1932  space  existed  in 
Medellin,  Girardot  and  Manizales.  But  as  prices  and  demand  held 
through  the  latter  1920’s  and  early  1930’s  substantial  purchases 
were  unnecessary  and  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the 

one  in  Medellin,  fell  into  disuse. 

However,  while  prices  remained  under  the  farmers  brea  -even 

point  during  .937-38-39  the  Federation  continued  to  pwta 
coffee  More  warehouses  were  built,  though  stocks  seld 
mained  in  storage  very  long.  During  World  War  II  shortages 
of  Shipping  caused  large  quantities  of  coffee  to  accumulate  and 
more  storage  space  was  constructed.  Today  it  is  estimate 
"365,000  bags  can  be  held  in  the  Federation’s  thirty-six  interior 

and  port-city  warehouses. 
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From  the  ports  of  Buenaventura,  Barranquilla,  Cartagena  and 
Tumaco  most  of  Colombia’s  coffee  is  transported  to  market  in 
vessels  of  the  Flota  Grancolombiana,  a  fleet  originally  organized 
and  owned  by  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  Since  its  in¬ 
ception,  the  Flota  has  been  expertly  managed  by  Dr.  Alvaro 
Diaz,  who  has  occupied  various  ministerial  positions  in  the  Co¬ 
lombian  government  as  well  as  other  important  public  offices. 
In  1953  Venezuela  decided  to  create  her  own  merchant  marine. 
The  Federation  bought  her  share  of  the  Flota  making  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  line  Colombian-owned  while  Ecuador  increased  her 
share  to  20  percent.  Most  of  the  ships  are  modern  and  maintain 
express  freight  service  from  Latin  America  to  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Europe. 

Freight  rates  are  held  at  basic  levels  as  the  fleet  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  profit-making  entity  by  the  Federation.  The  desire  to 
own  the  means  of  transporting  coffee  was  bom  in  Colombia  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  when  limited  foreign  shipping  caused  huge 
supplies  to  jam  the  warehouses.  Coffee  was  too  important  to 
Colombia,  as  well  as  the  consuming  countries,  to  be  dependent 
on  shipping  which  could  be  requisitioned  for  war  duty. 

As  demand  and  price  for  Colombia’s  coffees  have  been  attrac¬ 
tive  enough  to  keep  coffee  moving  to  market  through  normal 
trade  channels,  the  Federation’s  emergency  purchases  through¬ 
out  the  1950’s  were  small.  Some  of  the  accumulated  stocks  were 
carried  to  warehouses  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  where 
they  are  held  for  the  convenience  of  either  the  regular  local 
trade  or  the  government  to  guarantee  the  availability  of  Colom¬ 
bian  mild  coffee  during  periods  of  emergency.  Strikes,  delays  in 
transit,  crop  failure  and  international  disturbances  have  previ¬ 
ously  interrupted  the  normal  movement  of  Colombian  coffee  to 
consumers.  The  Federation  then  makes  its  emergency  stocks 
available  at  regular  market  prices  to  the  trade  through  the 
normal  channels  of  commerce.  In  several  cases  involving  the 
filling  of  foreign  government  orders,  the  Federation  has  depleted 
its  emergency  supplies  at  considerable  economic  sacrifice.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  are  apprised  of  all  forthcoming  emergency  sales 
and  each  transaction  is  handled  within  the  accepted  pattern  of 
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regular  business.  Actually,  the  Federation  plays  no  part  in  the 
direct  sale  of  coffee  outside  of  Colombia. 

Since  1944  the  Federation  has  faced  an  increasingly  grave 
problem.  The  annual  value  of  Colombia’s  coffee  exports  for  the 
past  ten  years  averages  80  percent  of  all  exports.  The  increase 
in  production  and  world  prices  during  the  past  decade  has  pro¬ 
vided  Colombia  with  an  annual  coffee  income  of  about  $400,- 
000,000.  A  substantial  portion  of  this  sum  has  been  invested  in 
local  industry  which  needs  large  numbers  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers.  The  higher  standard  of  living  of  urban  workers,  plus 
the  availability  of  jobs  in  the  new  factories,  has  threatened  to 
create  a  labor  shortage  in  coffee-growing  areas. 

To  keep  the  farmers  on  the  land,  the  Federation  launched  a 
well-financed  social  program  aimed  at  improving  the  farmer’s 
home  life.  Directed  by  the  Department  of  Hygiene  from  the 
Federation’s  central  office  in  Bogota,  the  program  brings  health, 
housing  and  sanitation  to  the  remotest  coffee-growing  areas.  Each 
of  the  Federation’s  241  offices  has  representatives  who  help  the 
farmers  toward  a  better  life.  Houses  are  built,  pure  water  is 
piped  into  farm  homes,  farm  buildings  and  roads  are  constructed 
and,  in  cooperation  with  the  government,  schools  and  medical 
clinics  are  operated  in  rural  areas.  To  enable  the  farmers  to 
improve  their  property,  the  Federation  established  a  system 
whereby  coffee  farmers  could  borrow  money  on  long-term, 
low-interest-rate  loans  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  the 
purchase  of  additional  coffee  land  and  fertilizers  or  processing 

equipment.  , 

The  Federation  reinforced  the  capital  of  the  governments 

Bank  of  Industrial,  Mining  and  Agricultural  Credit  with  44.- 
000,000  pesos  ($17,600,000).  The  large-scale  rehabilitation  of 
Colombia’s  small  farms  began.  In  1954  Ae  Federation,  . 
cooperation  with  the  government,  realized  that  the  coffee 11  - 
dustry  required  even  larger  banking  facilities,  and  the  Banc 
Cafetero,  owned  by  the  Federation,  was  established  with 
capitalization  of  50,000,000  pesos.  These  funds,  which 1  are  regu- 
larly  increased  from  a  tax  on  coffee  sales,  are  devoted  to  the 
benefit  and  expansion  of  the  farming  industry.  _  , 

Besides  making  loan  capital  available  from  banks  the 
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tion  gives  direct  financial  aid  to  small  landowners  who  wish  to 
improve  their  land  or  living  facilities.  On  farms  evaluated  under 
5,000  pesos,  the  Federation  gives  the  farmer  85  percent  of  the 
capital  needed  for  repairs  or  modernization.  It  provides  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  capital  on  farms  worth  10,000  pesos  and  40  percent 
on  land  valued  at  30,000  pesos.  If  a  fanner  is  supporting  a  large 
family  or  is  in  any  way  financially  oppressed,  the  Federation 
will  provide  him  with  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the  capital 
needed  to  make  his  coffee  farm  profitable.  Since  1944,  more  than 
30,000  projects,  with  a  value  exceeding  16,500,000  Colombian 
pesos  have  been  financed  by  the  Federation. 

Through  its  branch  offices  the  Federation  has  personal  contact 
with  the  coffee  growers  on  their  farms.  Experts  visit  fincas 
needing  fertilization  or  soil  enrichment  and  instruct  the  farmer 
on  how  to  supply  life-giving  forces  to  his  trees.  Other  tech¬ 
nicians  aid  in  the  never-ending  war  against  pests  and  disease, 
though  Colombia  is  relatively  free  from  their  harassments.  Soil 
conservation  and  methods  to  combat  erosion  are  explained  to  the 
farmers.  Terracing  and  contour  planting  are  promoted  in  areas 
susceptible  to  damage  from  heavy  rains,  while  hundreds  of  dams, 
canals,  weirs  and  gully-control  works  have  been  built. 

To  amass  and  develop  the  mountain  of  technical  and  scientific 
information  which  has  been  made  available  to  the  farmers,  the 
Federation  needed  to  establish  an  agricultural-science  research 
center.  The  necessity  for  such  an  organization  had  been  evident 
in  Colombia  even  before  the  Federation  was  created,  but  little 
coffee  research  was  conducted  until  El  Centro  Nacional  de 
Investigaciones  de  Cafe  at  Chinchina  was  opened  in  1932. 

Located  in  a  verdant  valley,  some  twelve  miles  from  Mani- 
zales,  the  Center  at  Chinchina  opened  with  a  few  Colombian 
botanists  and  agronomists  ready  to  begin  exploring  the  unknown 
world  of  coffee  science.  Funds  were  barely  adequate  for  experi¬ 
mentation  or  the  purchase  of  essential  instruments.  But  the 
project  had  the  support  of  the  Federation’s  leadership  and,  as 
money  became  available,  the  center  expanded. 

Many  of  Colombia  s  great  coffeemen  have  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  Chinchina’s  ascendancy  as  a  world-famous  center 
o  agricultural  research,  but  few  have  been  as  intimately  con- 
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cerned  with  its  functioning  as  Dr.  Rafael  Parga-Cortes.  As  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federation,  Dr.  Parga 
has  headed  the  Federation’s  Technical  Committee,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  Chinchina. 
Despite  the  time-consuming  work  of  managing  his  own  coffee 
finca,  Dr.  Parga  has  also  served  the  national  government  as  a 
cabinet  minister  and  as  governor  of  the  state  of  Tolima.  But 
Colombia’s  coffee  destiny  has  always  been  his  main  interest. 

When  political  strife  swept  the  land,  Dr.  Parga  publicly 
stated  that  every  patriotic  Colombian  must  face  the  fact  that 
coffee  was  above  politics.  This  immediately  accepted  point  of 
view  enabled  political  opponents  to  cooperate  amicably  in  the 
advancement  of  Colombia’s  coffee  culture,  despite  great  dif¬ 
ferences  in  their  political  opinions. 

The  Center  at  Chinchina  today  bears  little  resemblance  to  its 
humble  beginnings.  Over  1,500  acres  are  planted  to  the  broadest 
range  of  coffee-growing  investigation  under  careful  observation 
by  the  Center’s  forty  scientists  and  technicians.  An  intensive 
program  of  experimentation  continues  in  the  most  modern  labo¬ 
ratories.  One  of  Latin  America’s  finest  technical  libraries  is 
maintained,  and  regular  reports  on  current  investigations  are 
disseminated  throughout  the  scientific  world.  Facilities  to  house 
visiting  scholars  have  sheltered  most  of  the  world’s  leading  agri¬ 
cultural-science  researchers.  An  Agricultural  School  for  young 
coffee  farmers  has  graduated  hundreds  of  ambitious  students 
from  the  farms  of  Colombia  as  well  as  from  other  coffee-pro¬ 
ducing  countries. 

The  Federation’s  programs  have  done  more  than  stimulate 
coffee  production.  By  making  the  importance  of  coffee  to  Co¬ 
lombia  known  to  the  farmers,  the  Federation  created  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  coffee-planting  such  as  the  nation  has  not  known  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  growers  again  take  great  pride  in 
producing  Colombia’s  superior  coffees  and,  as  their  crops  find 
profitable  markets,  the  farmers  feel  themselves  a  part  of  the 
nation’s  developing  economy. 

The  finca  of  Don  Pablo  Martinez,  a  tall,  sun-tanned  coffee 
farmer,  straddles  a  ridge  some  3,500  feet  high  near  the  mountain 
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city  of  Manizales,  almost  in  the  center  of  Colombia’s  principal 
coffee  belt.  The  Martinez  family  came  from  the  city  of  Cucuta, 
where  coffee  was  first  grown  in  Colombia.  Legend  has  it  that 
Padre  Jose  Fulgencio  Silva  maintained  secular  law  by  enforcing 
sinners  to  plant  young  coffee  trees  as  penance  for  their  wrongs. 
Don  Pablo  claims  that  Colombia  would  be  covered  with  coffee 
trees  today  if  the  good  priest  was  present  to  discipline  the 
younger  generation. 

His  own  healthy  trees  flourish  through  the  labor  of  Dionisio 
and  Bonifacio,  his  young  sons,  and  his  daughter,  Josef  a.  Coffee¬ 
farming  is,  traditionally,  family  farming.  It  is  the  tradition  which 
Don  Pablo  learned  from  his  father  who  carried  coffee  seeds  in 
his  pockets  from  the  mother  trees  of  Cucuta  when  he  left  his 
parents’  finca  to  seek  his  own  land. 

When  Don  Pablo  was  young  the  finca  was  opened  on  the 
mountainside  with  fire.  The  rich  land  rewarded  the  family’s 
efforts  and  Don  Pablo  had  been  content  to  stay  with  his  own 
family  on  the  tested  ground.  The  mature  trees  bore  coffee  on 
twelve  acres  of  slopes  above,  below  and  around  the  small  house. 
As  the  family  increased,  more  trees  were  planted  to  finance  the 
newcomers’  future.  This,  too,  was  traditional. 

On  the  morning  after  Jorge  was  bom,  Don  Pablo  took 
eighteen  inch-high  seedlings  from  the  nursery  bed  and,  with  the 
aid  of  Dionisio  and  Bonifacio,  planted  coffee  for  his  new  son. 
Each  year  his  wife,  Marfa,  and  Josef  a  picked  cherries  from  the 
very  best  trees  to  serve  as  the  seedbearers.  To  avoid  damage  to 
the  seeds,  they  depulped  the  fruit  by  hand  and  planted  the  seeds 
in  a  shallow  box.  Beneath  a  shading  of  palm  leaves  the  seeds 
grew  in  the  nursery  bed  for  over  a  year. 

Don  Pablo  was  so  certain  Doha  Marfa  would  present  him 
with  another  son  that  he  had  already  bought  two  hectares — 
about  five  acres — of  land  adjacent  to  his  own  finca.  Unlike  his 
father,  he  could  say  that  he  and  the  bank  owned  the  land  which 
he  had  bought  with  the  help  of  a  long-term,  low-interest  loan, 
granted  on  his  standing  as  a  good  coffee  farmer. 

Dionisio  dug  the  holes  for  Jorge’s  trees,  spacing  them  so  that 
every  tree  was  nine  feet  from  its  nearest  neighbor.  This  per¬ 
mitted  about  570  trees  to  draw  sustenance  from  each  acre.  His 
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sharp  machete  leveled  the  underbrush  and  the  maze  of  tangled 
vegetation  covering  the  slope.  The  jungle  had  been  cut  close  to 
the  ground,  and  during  the  hot,  rain-free  months  of  the  summer 
before,  the  land  had  been  burned  over.  The  ashes  from  the 
burned  foliage  had  mixed  with  the  deep  layers  of  rich  soil, 
providing  nearly  perfect  ground  for  the  young  trees. 

The  soil  was  dark,  moist  and  loose  and  Don  Pablo  unwrapped 
the  protective  banana  leaves  from  the  ball  of  earth  surrounding 
the  root-structure  of  the  seedlings  and  put  them  into  the  ground, 
leaving  room  for  the  roots  to  reach  out  for  food  and  drink. 

By  the  time  the  land  was  planted,  Maria  was  on  her  feet  again 
and  Josef  a  could  join  Dionisio  and  Bonifacio  on  the  daily  mule 
trip  to  the  school  where  the  coffee  farmer’s  children  were  taught 
to  read  and  write  and  do  simple  arithmetic. 

It  was  four  miles  by  mule  trail  to  the  school  near  the  graded 
dirt  road  which  traversed  the  valley  and  climbed  four  thousand 
feet  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  and  Manizales.  Don  Pablo  and 
Marfa  left  their  mules  in  a  friend’s  corral  and  caught  the  bus 
on  the  dirt  road  when  they  made  the  trip  to  the  city.  Marfa 
went  to  purchase  the  necessities  which  neither  she  nor  the  land 
could  produce,  and  Don  Pablo  attended  meetings  of  the  Mani¬ 
zales  section  of  the  Federation  or  purchased  supplies  for  the 
finca.  There  were  many  things  in  the  markets  and  stores  of 
Manizales  which  Marfa  Martinez  wanted  but  could  not  afford 
to  purchase. 

There  were  metal  pots  and  pans  she  would  have  preferred  to 
the  gourds  and  clay  bowls  in  her  kitchen.  There  were  small, 
razor-sharp  knives  far  easier  to  handle  than  her  cumbersome 
kitchen  machete,  and  boxes  of  prepared  soap  that  were  far  better 
for  washing  than  the  cakes  she  made  herself.  There  were  ma¬ 
chines  that  ground  corn  and  huge  boxes  that  kept  food  cold. 

But  the  rushing  stream  near  the  kitchen  preserved  what  food 
she  needed  to  store,  and  while  it  was  hard  work,  she  ground 
her  corn  adequately  with  a  wooden  ram  in  a  soft-stone  bucket. 
The  money  from  the  coffee  went  back  into  the  land  or  improved 
the  home  and  farm  buildings.  As  the  finca  prospered,  she  and 
Don  Pablo  were  satisfied  with  building  a  better  place  to  live  lor 
their  children.  She  had  a  sewing  machine  and,  with  fabric  pro- 
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duced  in  the  mills  of  Antioquia,  she  clothed  the  family.  The 
main  room  in  the  house  had  a  floor  of  poured  concrete  which, 
along  with  the  running  water  that  was  piped  from  the  spring 
to  the  kitchen  and  coffee-cleaning  tanks,  had  been  installed  by 
the  Federation. 

Don  Pablo  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Federation’s  program 
to  bring  good  water  to  the  coffee  farms  of  the  Manizales  area. 
Epidemics  were  unknown  since  the  farmers  had  good  water,  and 
the  quality  of  the  washed  coffee  had  improved.  The  campaign 
had  succeeded.  Three  hundred  wells  had  been  dug,  700  springs 
had  been  cleaned  and  1,100  farm  homes  now  had  running  water. 

When  Don  Pablo  completed  his  business  he  drank  a  thimble¬ 
sized  cup  of  coffee  with  his  friends  before  he  joined  Marfa  on 
the  steps  of  the  great  Cathedral  of  Manizales.  After  they  entered 
the  huge  edifice  Marfa  went  forward  to  kneel  before  the  gold- 
encrusted  Virgin.  Don  Pablo  relaxed  on  a  bench  and  con¬ 
templated  his  strong  brown  hands.  His  hands,  he  thought,  and 
the  smaller  hands  of  Dionisio  and  Bonifacio  and  the  still  smaller 
hands  of  little  Jorge  were  the  hope  of  Colombia.  Prayer  was 
good,  but  the  proud  hands  of  the  people  made  the  countryside 
blossom.  With  good  soil,  which  a  compassionate  God  made 
plentifully  available,  man  needed  only  strong  and  willing  hands 
to  provide  a  wholesome  life  for  himself  and  a  hopeful  future 
for  his  family. 

But  when  word  came  that  leaf  mold  was  attacking  adjacent 
coffee  farms,  he  had  asked  Josef  a  and  Dionisio  to  combine  the 
power  of  their  prayers  with  Marfa’s  to  ask  the  Virgin  to  guard 
the  family  finca.  To  make  it  easier  for  the  Virgin,  however,  he 

sprayed  each  and  every  tree  with  chemicals  purchased  at  cost 
from  the  Federation. 

After  church  Don  Pablo  and  Maria  caught  the  evening  bus 
for  the  hour-long  trip  back  to  where  the  mules  were  corralled. 
By  the  time  they  had  traversed  the  first  few  ridges  between  the 
highway  and  their  home,  the  pungent  smoke  of  burning  logs 
told  them  Josefa  had  the  evening  meal  well  under  way.  There 
would  be  unhulled  rice  and  fat,  banana-like  plantains  or  yucca 
ried  in  vegetable  oil.  If  a  neighbor  had  butchered  recently 
there  would  be  roasted  chunks  of  beef  or  pork. 
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Of  course,  there  was  always  coffee  that  had  been  ground 
with  a  stone  pestle  in  a  stone  mortar  and  freshly  roasted  before 
every  meal.  The  beverage  was  prepared  by  pouring  boiling 
water  through  a  clean  cloth  sack  filled  with  the  fine-ground 
beans.  It  was  drunk  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  sweetened  with  white 
sugar  or  small  chunks  of  Panela  chipped  with  Marfa’s  machete 
from  the  big  brown  sugar  cake. 

It  was  a  happy  home  reflecting  the  rewards  of  hard  work 
and  the  hopes  for  a  better  future.  The  rewards  were  not  easily 
won.  The  family  spent  long  hours  of  toil  beneath  the  hot  rays 
of  the  tropic  sun.  Though  the  altitude  prevented  depressing 
heat,  the  sun  was  both  enemy  and  friend.  It  could  burn  and 
debilitate  the  strongest  man  or  crumple  the  leaves  of  the  firmest 
coffee  tree. 

Protecting  the  groves  was  important  work  and  Don  Pablo 
and  Dionisio  planted  a  permanent  network  of  tall  shade  trees 
called  guamos  over  Jorge’s  young  seedlings.  Their  foliage 
stretched  out  to  greet  the  sun,  and  when  the  trees  matured, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  ground,  the  branches  would  inter¬ 
mesh  with  others  to  form  a  screen  to  lessen  the  force  of  the 
sunlight.  The  high  shade  trees  also  impeded  the  occasional  chill 
winds  which  swept  off  the  higher  Andean  slopes. 

To  hold  the  soil  against  the  tropical  rains,  Don  Pablo  planted 
corn  and  leafy  beans  down  the  center  of  the  aisles  in  the  grove. 
Besides  providing  food  for  the  table  and  extra  cash  income,  the 
root  structure  held  the  soil  and  prevented  its  running  off  with 
the  rain.  After  the  crops  had  been  harvested,  the  dead  cover- 
plants  were  chopped  up  with  hoes  and  machetes  and  v  orked 

back  into  the  ground. 

One  day  a  Federation  expert  and  Don  Pedro  Uribe,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sectional  Committee  of  the  Coffee  Federation  of 
Manizales,  rode  up  to  the  grove  on  a  regular  tour  of  inspection. 
Don  Pablo  sat  on  a  stump  and  talked  with  Don  Pedro  whi  e 
the  scientist  examined  the  trees  for  moss  and  molds  and  searched 
the  tender  leaves  for  signs  of  fungi.  He  made  boring  tests 
of  the  soil  and  examined  the  network  of  roots  pushing  out 


from  the  younger  trees. 

On  the  flat  concrete  terrace  which  served  as  a 


drying  patio 
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as  well  as  a  front  porch,  Don  Pablo  learned  that  Dionisio  had 
been  accepted  as  a  pupil  at  the  agricultural  school  which  the 
Federation  maintained  at  the  small  town  of  Chinchina.  He  would 
leave  as  soon  as  the  new  crop  of  cherries  on  his  father  s  trees 
was  picked  and  washed. 

The  trunks  of  the  shade  and  coffee  trees  had  already  been 
scraped  free  of  moss  and  lichen  growth  in  preparation  for  the 
flowering  of  the  coffee  blossoms.  When  they  appeared,  an 
aroma  sweet  and  heavy  settled  over  the  entire  valley.  The  groves 
were  beautiful  as  the  branches  drooped  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  delicate,  white  flowers.  The  blossoms  withered  and  drop¬ 
ped  to  the  ground  within  a  few  days. 

Eight  months  had  passed  since  the  flowering,  and  the  coffee 
fruit  was  ripening  on  the  limbs.  1  he  cherries  grew  in  clusters, 
gradually  turning  from  green  to  deep  red  in  color.  Don  Pablo 
permitted  the  cherries  to  reach  their  deepest  redness  before 
picking  them. 

Everybody  joined  in  the  task  of  selective  picking.  The 
neighbors  aided  the  Martinez  family,  as  Don  Pablo’s  family 
would  help  them  in  turn.  Each  picker  worked  with  a  light  straw- 
plaited  basket  to  carry  the  ripened  cherries.  When  it  was  filled, 
it  was  dumped  into  a  large  concrete  vat  filled  with  fresh  water. 
As  the  clean  berries  flowed  into  a  depulping  machine,  Colombia’s 
famed  “washed”  coffee  process  began.  A  small  gasoline  engine 
turned  a  drum  which  gently  squashed  the  pulpy  fruit  away  from 
the  coffee  beans.  When  the  beans  emerged  from  the  depulper, 
they  were  still  covered  with  a  sticky  coating  of  flesh.  The  beans 
were  then  carried  to  a  deep  fermentation  tank  filled  with  fresh 
spring  water.  The  coffee  was  allowed  to  soak  from  twelve  to 
twenty  hours  to  remove  the  sticky  flesh. 

The  next  morning,  the  beans  were  removed  from  the  vat 
and  dumped  into  a  long  concrete  sluiceway.  A  pipe  from  the 
spring  fed  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  water  into  the  canal 
and  the  beans  were  stirred  constantly. 

Now  the  coffee  was  ready  for  drying.  It  was  still  in  its 
parchment  covering  and  was  called,  at  this  stage,  Cafe  Per- 
gamtno.  The  coffee  was  spread  thinly  over  the  concrete  patio 
in  front  of  the  house.  The  sun  would  do  the  work  now.  They 
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had  to  turn  the  coffee  often  so  that  the  beans  would  dry  evenly. 

Once  this  job  had  been  accomplished,  the  coffee  was  ready 
for  sale  to  any  one  of  the  exporters  who  roamed  the  region 
buying  coffee.  The  beans  would  be  picked  up  and  the  parch¬ 
ment  removed  before  shipment  to  the  consuming  centers. 

Seventeen-year-old  Dionisio  was  ready  to  leave  his  home  for 
Chinchina  and  one  and  a  half  years  of  study.  It  was  an  honor 
to  be  chosen  to  attend  Chinchina  for  he  would  return  knowing 
the  most  modem  techniques  of  scientific  coffee-growing. 

Other  students  had  already  arrived  when  Dionisio  reached 
Chinchina.  The  new  class  had  met  the  teacher  who  would  guide 
them  through  the  term  of  study.  His  name  was  Francisco  Prieto 
and  he  had  studied  agricultural  science  in  the  United  States.  He 
wore  thick  glasses  and  the  boys  immediately  nicknamed  him 
“La  Lechuza  ”  the  Owl. 

Dionisio  was  assigned  with  eight  other  boys  to  classes  which 
were  held  in  the  early  evening.  During  the  day  the  students, 
armed  with  hoes,  machetes  or  brush  hooks,  worked  on  the 
dozens  of  experimental  coffee  plots  maintained  by  the  school. 

On  the  experimental  acres  there  were  trees  growing  without 
shade.  There  were  trees  which  were  allowed  to  grow  without 
pruning.  In  adjoining  plots  the  Federation’s  scientists  studied  the 
growing  methods  popular  in  Guatemala,  Brazil,  El  Salvador, 
Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  India  and  Africa.  Other  plots  gave  evidence 
of  the  reaction  of  coffee  trees  to  different  types  of  fertilizers. 
There  were  trees  studied  for  their  heavy  production  and  others 
for  lack  of  production.  The  complete  history  of  thousands  of 
trees  was  catalogued  by  the  Center  s  scientists. 

Some  of  the  trees,  Dionisio  noted,  were  infected  with  rust 
or  molds  while  insects  and  borers  lived  on  the  fruit  and  flowers 
of  others.  La  Lechuza  told  him  they  had  been  purposely  in¬ 
fected,  so  that  rapid  and  efficient  cures  could  be  determined. 

Once  a  week  the  boys  attended  a  lecture  given  by C 
china’s  Director,  Dr.  Ram6n  Mejfa-Franco,  a  scientist  of  inter¬ 
national  fame.  Dr.  Mejfa-Franco  discussed  the  types  of  coffe 
grown  by  the  producing  countries  of  the  world. 

There  was  coffee  called  Jalapa,  from  the  stopes  of  Mexico, 
and  mountain-grown  CoWn  from  Guatemala.  There  was  excel- 
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lent  coffee  from  Santiago  de  Maria,  in  El  Salvador,  and  coffee 
called  Gonaive  from  Haiti.  There  was  Bourbon  coffee,  and 
other  coffees  called  Mundo  Novo  and  Parana  from  Brazil 

There  were  strange  coffees  from  Arabia  called  Sidamo, 
Yemeni,  Shami  and  Remi,  and  coffee  from  India  named  Malabar 
Madras,  Mysore,  Anamallai,  Kana  Devan,  Coimbatore  and 
Travancore.  There  was  coffee  from  Java,  Sumatra,  Indochina 
and  the  distant  East  Indies,  and  from  a  port  on  the  island  of 
Sumatra  came  small  quantities  of  Mandheling,  one  of  the  world  s 

finest,  high-priced  coffees.  # 

Dr.  Mejfa-Franco  told  the  story  of  coffee  in  Africa.  How, 
he  asked,  could  the  place  which  mothered  the  first  coffee  tree 
have  become  so  unimportant  in  the  world  coffee  industry?  Fine 
coffees  were  produced  there.  Coffee  from  Abyssinia,  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan.  To  the  south  in  French  and  Portuguese  Africa,  there 
were  coffees  called  Cazengo  and  Encoge.  And  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Kilimanjaro,  the  great  snow-crested  mountain,  a  fine 
coffee  was  grown  which  bore  the  mountain’s  name. 

The  classes  Dionisio  enjoyed  most,  however,  were  those 
where  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  on  his  father’s  finca  was 
applied  to  the  theories  of  coffee  culture  developed  by  the 
Center’s  scientists.  One  day  Dr.  Majfa-Franco  pointed  out  the 
dangerous  potential  of  hasty,  unverified  conclusions. 

Some  years  before,  a  group  of  Federation  scientists  developed 
a  hybrid  seed  from  heavy  producing  stock.  Planted  under  strict 
laboratory  control  in  excellent  soil,  the  trees  produced  aston¬ 
ishingly.  At  three  years  of  age,  they  bore  twice  as  much  coffee  as 
a  five-year-old  tree  and  production  reached  the  staggering  figure 
of  eight  pounds  after  five  years. 

Now,  Dr.  Mejfa-Franco  said,  this  production  would  appear 
to  have  justified  the  immediate  distribution  of  the  seeds  to 
Colombia’s  farmers.  But  coffee  science,  Dr.  Mejfa-Franco  in¬ 
sisted,  is  a  capricious  master.  We  must  wait  until  we  can  be 
absolutely  certain  that  our  conclusions  are  correct. 

The  trees  were  now  twelve  years  old  and  Dr.  Mejfa-Franco 
took  the  class  out  to  examine  them.  The  deep  green  foliage  of 
the  trees  had  been  pruned  severely.  There  were  no  cherries 
any  of  the  deceptively  handsome  branches.  The  ground 


on 
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beneath  the  trees  was  black  and  moist,  proof  that  the  scientists 
continued  to  stimulate  the  rich  soil. 

Dr.  Mejfa-Franco  consulted  his  card  file.  When  the  trees 
were  nine  years  old,  he  read,  their  production  dropped  to  less 
than  two  pounds  of  coffee  each  year.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
years,  it  was  under  one  pound,  and  since  then  the  trees  had 
produced  nothing.  Besides,  they  did  not  flower.  No  one  knew 
why,  Dr.  Mejfa-Franco  said,  but  the  search  continued. 

In  the  afternoons  the  students  worked  on  progressive  plots 
which  represented  the  life  span  of  a  coffee  tree.  Under  La 
Lechuza’s  sharp  eye,  they  engaged  themselves  in  every  aspect 
of  producing  coffee  from  the  time  the  seed  was  planted  in  the 
nursery  until  a  fully  mature  six-year-old  tree  was  yielding  and 
the  crop  was  prepared  for  shipment  to  market. 

Dionisio  discovered  that  much  of  what  he  had  learned  from 
his  father  was  done  without  his  knowing  why.  La  Lechuza  and 
the  professors  continually  insisted  the  students  learn  the  theory 
behind  the  popular  practices.  This  was  true  of  cultivating,  prun¬ 
ing  and,  particularly,  shading. 

Shading,  he  pointed  out,  not  only  protected  the  beans  from  the 
sun  but  prevented  the  deterioration  of  the  soil.  In  Brazil,  where 
shade  is  not  used,  production  per  tree  is  good  when  the  land  is 
first  opened,  but  after  a  few  years  the  sun  burns  from  the  soil 
the  elements  which  the  trees  need.  Shade  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  Colombian  trees  of  equal  age  are  consistently  heavier 
producers  on  an  acreage  basis  than  unshaded  trees. 

Dionisio  spent  a  week  learning  to  attend  wounded  trees  and 
determining  the  injuries  that  a  tree  suffered  from  accident  or 
disease.  Fie  learned,  too,  the  ratios  scientists  apply  to  injured 
trees;  whether  it  was  more  profitable  to  uproot  and  replant  or 
whether  the  wound  would  disappear  and  the  tree  bear  profitably 
before  a  new  tree  could  come  into  production. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  for  market  was  made  as  important 
to  the  students  as  growing  or  cultivating.  Adjacent  to  the  school, 
the  Federation  operated  equipment  for  this  aspect  of  the  coffee 
business.  When  the  grove  to  which  Dionisio  was  assigned  pro¬ 
duced  ripe  fruit,  the  crop  was  picked  and  washed  and  dried 
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in  much  the  same  way  as  Dionisio  had  done  on  his  fathers 
^Then  the  students  set  out  for  the  mill  to  observe  the  first  step 

in  removing  the  thin  membrane-perg^mo-which  covered 
the  beans.  The  mill,  called  a  triUadora,  was  a  large  concrete  build¬ 
ing,  roofed  with  corrugated  iron  from  which  a  tall  chimney 

jutted.  .  .  ,  r 

Inside,  the  hulling  machines  worked  on  the  principle  ot 

rubbing  the  beans  between  a  revolving  inner  cylinder  and  an 
outer  covering  of  woven  wire.  Whirling  exhaust  fans  drew  the 
loosened  parchment  from  the  machine  and  up  the  chimney. 
Sometimes,  pergawtino  is  removed  by  friction  to  meet  the  demand 
for  polished  coffee  beans.  As  the  covering  is  rubbed  off  the  bean 
attains  a  rich  bright  luster.  These  beans  bring  premium  prices 
in  England  and  Germany. 

Once  the  beans  are  rid  of  their  coverings,  they  are  graded 
for  size,  weight  and  shape.  This  step  can  determine  to  a  large 
extent  the  coffee’s  reception  on  the  market.  The  beans  are 
poured  into  a  huge  machine  which  can  grade  a  ton  of  coffee 
each  hour.  The  coffee  travels  along  a  series  of  sieves,  each  with 
perforations  of  a  different  size.  Each  bean  drops  through  a  hole 
corresponding  to  its  own  dimensions. 

To  maintain  the  quality  of  export  coffee  the  contents  of  each 
and  every  bag  is  examined  at  the  trilladora.  The  beans  are 
poured  out  on  a  broad,  endless  belt  which  moves  slowly  in  front 
of  carefully  trained,  sharp-eyed  women.  As  the  coffee  passes 
them,  their  fingers  move  across  the  beans  with  amazing  speed, 
picking  out  the  unripe  or  discolored  beans  as  well  as  the  other 
odds  and  ends  which  the  machines  missed. 

The  cleaned  coffee  falls  from  the  belt  into  bags  which  are 
checked  for  weight  and  grade  before  being  sent  to  the  exporting 
center.  However,  before  the  coffee  leaves  the  trilladora  it  is 
given  a  final  examination  by  an  inspector  who  is  assigned  to 
every  large  preparation  center  by  the  Federation.  Coffee  destined 
for  export  is  collected  at  the  preparation  centers  in  lots  of  250 
bags.  Their  contents  are  mixed  to  an  absolute  uniformity  and  a 
sample  of  the  complete  lot  is  taken  and  dispatched  to  the  Federa- 
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tion’s  local  office.  These  facts  are  catalogued  so  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  has  specific  information  on  every  lot  of  coffee  sold  to 
foreign  markets. 

The  emphasis  on  quality  control,  Dionisio  learned  in  his  year 
and  a  half  at  Chinchina,  was  a  principal  reason  for  the  success 
of  Colombia  s  coffee  on  world  markets.  Proper  cultivation  and 
processing  techniques,  however,  were  equally  vital.  At  the  school, 
these  techniques  were  elaborated  and  each  student  left  Chinchina 
to  return  to  his  father’s  finca  with  a  basic  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  proper  coffee  culture.  As  the  graduates  till 
old  farms  or  open  new  lands  for  themselves,  Colombia’s  coffee 
industry  profits. 

Though  exports  of  coffee  have  increased  nearly  65  percent 
since  Don  Manuel  Mejia  became  General  Manager  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  and  Colombia  has  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  period  of 
coffee-inspired  prosperity,  a  small  but  vociferous  group  of  Co¬ 
lombians  level  criticism  at  Federation  policies.  They  decry  the 
historical  unsteadiness  of  coffee  prices  and  Colombia’s  depen¬ 
dency  for  foreign  exchange  on  a  single  export.  Many  Colombians 
agree  that  coffee  is  basically  too  unstable  a  commodity  to  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  a  modem  nation’s  economy. 

However,  coffee’s  defenders  point  out  that,  in  good  times  or 
bad,  coffee  has  provided  the  bulk  of  the  capital  that  has  made 
Colombia’s  present-day  economy  one  of  the  most  diversified 
in  Latin  America.  Coffee  helped  finance  the  contributions  to  the 
national  wealth  from  dozens  of  mills  and  factories,  thousands  of 
herds  of  cattle,  oil  wells,  mines  and  burgeoning  crops  of  cotton, 

rice,  wheat,  sugar  and  bananas. 

Moreover,  land  planted  to  coffee  represents  less  than  one 
percent  of  Colombia’s  available  agricultural  area.  Much  more 
acreage  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  corn.  On  virtually  every 
finca  the  Federation  points  out,  bananas,  corn,  fruits  and  food 

crops  are  planted  along  with  coffee. 

Actually,  the  Federation  is  well  aware  of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  a  single-crop  economy.  However,  the  Comite  Nacional  and 
Senor  Mejia  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  peril  does  not  lie  in 
overemphasizing  coffee  production  but  rather  in  an  overdepen- 
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dency  on  foreign  sources  for  the  articles  that  coffee  income 
purchases.  Most  progressive-minded  Colombians  urge  that  t  le 
stream  of  foreign  currency  flowing  into  the  country  from  col- 
fee  sales  be  used  to  hasten  the  development  of  Colombian  sell- 

sufficiency.  , 

The  nation  is  endowed  with  an  abundance  of  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Beneath  the  rich  soil  of  the  mountainsides  lie  enormous 
quantities  of  base  metals  and  precious  minerals.  Between  the 
mountains  are  valleys  whose  richness  has  been  but  sampled,  and 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  rushing  streams  are  waiting  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  turbines  and  compressors  which  could  illu¬ 
minate  the  cities  and  provide  great  power  for  industry. 

Coffee  represents  far  more  than  a  commodity  to  Colombia. 
For  coffee  is  entirely  Colombian,  grown  by  Colombians, 
processed  by  Colombians,  and  the  profits  it  returns  to  the  land 
are  owned  by  Colombians.  As  the  proceeds  from  the  crop  are 
used  to  hasten  the  rise  of  the  country’s  economy,  an  integrated, 
thriving  nation  will  emerge.  The  people  are  hungry  for  progress 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  crops  from  the  Land  of 
Mountain  Coffee  will  bring  pleasure  and  delight  to  ever  increas¬ 
ing  millions  of  coffee  drinkers. 
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OFFEE  HAS  become  much  more  than  an  enjoyable  bev- 
erage;  to  most  people,  it  is  a  necessity.  When  coffee  is 
plentiful  and  prices  are  low,  coffee  drinkers  seldom  concern 
themselves  with  developments  within  the  industry.  But  coffee 
scarcity  or  price  rises  provoke  their  loud  and  vehement  protests. 
Mild  resentment  suffices  when  people  are  forced  to  give  up  an 
accustomed  luxury  but  the  denial  of  a  necessity  like  coffee 
arouses  bitter  hostility. 

The  responsibility  for  coffee  crises  is  usually  placed  on  the 
planters.  Coffee  is  grown  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
principal  areas  of  consumption  and  the  distant  farmers  find  it 
difficult  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  them.  However, 
they  are  accustomed  to  being  made  the  scapegoats  and  accept  the 
name-calling  and  calumny  as  part  of  the  trouble  encountered  in 

coffee-growing. 

Unfortunately,  these  attacks  on  the  growers  reveal  little  more 
than  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  industry  and  its  difficulties. 
Blaming  the  growers  does  not  help  coffee  drinkers  or  t  eir 
spokesmen  to  find  solutions  for  the  problems  which  confront  the 
industry  as  well  as  consumers  of  coffee.  While  Americans  ad¬ 
mittedly  brew  the  world’s  best  cup  of  coffee,  few  are  inform 
about  the  circumstances  of  coffee  production  or  marketing. 
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To  understand  the  reasons  for  coffee  price  fluctuations  re¬ 
quires  an  analysis  of  the  entire  industry,  which,  despite  three 
centuries  of  experience,  can  hardly  be  described  as  efficient.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tea  industry,  despite  its  share  of  booms  and 
slumps,  is  considered  a  safe  and  stable  business.  Shares  in  tea¬ 
planting  companies  are  considered  safe  long-term  investments, 
while  coffee  farming  remains  highly  speculative. 

The  abrupt  rise  in  prices  in  1949  and  1954,  which  followed 
decades  of  disastrously  low  income  for  the  planters,  is  under¬ 
standable  only  if  the  industry  is  examined  in  its  entirety. 
Through  the  ages,  coffee  has  been  processed  and  sold  in  coun¬ 
tries  far  away  from  the  point  of  production.  The  coffee  planter 
seldom  knew  other  ways  of  increasing  his  earnings  than  opening 
more  acres  for  his  cash  crop.  Planting  is  like  gambling;  easy 
profits  spur  the  player  to  further  risks.  Planters  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  marketing  coffee.  Selling  coffee  or 
promoting  consumption  has  always  been  the  province  of  the 
merchants  and  processors  within  each  consuming  country. 

The  planters,  then,  with  sublime  confidence  in  their  function 
as  farmers,  ignored  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  industry.  When 
prices  were  high,  they  planted  vast  new  acreage,  and  when 
prices  dropped  they  tore  out  coffee  trees  and  sowed  their  fields 
with  more  profitable  crops.  The  boom-and-depression  coffee 
cycle  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  persists  today. 
All  of  the  world’s  great  basic  crops — wheat,  rice,  corn,  rubber 
and  cotton — have  followed  a  similar  pattern. 

But  unlike  wheat  or  corn  or  other  staples,  coffee  has  little  nu¬ 
tritional  or  food  value.  Anybody  who  tried  to  live  on  coffee, 
even  with  generous  portions  of  cream  and  sugar,  would  soon 
starve.  Apart  from  its  gentle  stimulation,  coffee’s  major  appeal 
results  from  the  psychological  and  sensuous  pleasure  it  brings  to 
consumers. 

These  facts  are  often  overlooked  when  buyers  and  sellers 
struggle  to  establish  prices  or  trade  large  quantities  of  the  com¬ 
modity.  Usually  their  interests  are  totally  opposed.  The  buyers 
are  as  captive  to  their  zeal  to  possess  coffee  as  the  sellers  are  vic¬ 
timized  by  their  passion  for  increasing  production. 

These  are  the  forces  which  accounted  for  the  industry’s  prog- 
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ress  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  until  1944. 
First,  the  world  faced  price-dropping  overproduction.  Then, 
scarcity  sent  prices  zooming  upward.  Decade  after  decade  was 
marked  by  overproduction  and  underproduction,  with  a  waver¬ 
ing  balance  maintained  during  the  few  intermediate  years. 

The  cycle  ran  full  course  about  every  seven  years.  Perhaps 
the  chaotic  era  can  be  better  understood  if  the  history  of  an 
early  nineteenth-century  planter  in  Java  is  related.  A  cycle  has 
ended  and  coffee  supplies  are  diminishing.  Buying  becomes  com¬ 
petitive  on  the  Amsterdam  market  and  prices  start  to  climb. 
The  planter  thinks  the  demand  will  remain  firm  and  his  workers 
are  ordered  to  clear  new  land  for  planting  more  coffee. 

The  coffee  tree  does  not  produce  commercially  until  it  is 
four  or  five  years  old  and  the  planter  has  these  years  of  grace 
before  his  overproduction  will  become  evident.  As  profits  accu¬ 


mulate  during  the  first  three  years  from  his  already  producing 
acreage,  he  reinvests  them  in  opening  even  more  land.  By  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  year,  his  annual  harvests  are  enormous. 
Sooner  or  later,  from  his  agent  in  Amsterdam  he  learns  that  other 
growers  are  harvesting  and  marketing  equally  huge  amounts  of 
coffee.  As  the  overloaded  ships  continue  to  arrive  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  the  warehouses,  piers  and  wharfs  become  jammed  with 
unsalable  coffee  and  prices  plunge  downward  again. 

Panic  strikes  the  Java  planter  when  his  crops  become  worthless. 
Within  a  few  months  he  either  uproots  his  trees  and  plants 
sugar,  wheat,  cotton  or  rice  or  deserts  his  farm.  The  forests 
creep  forward  and,  in  a  short  time,  obliterate  both  the  old  and 

the  newly  opened  coffee  acreage. 

Demand  increases  as  the  years  move  on  and  the  warehoused 
supplies  are  consumed  while  production  remains  low.  Market 
prices  move  forward  and  profits  are  possible  again.  The  p  anter 

then  returns  to  his  land  to  plant  coffee.  .  , 

Without  much  variation,  the  cycle  has  continued  throug 
twelve  successive  decades.  The  economic  effects  of  the  boom- 
and-depression  cycles  could  not  be  withstood  by  the  coffee 
colonies  or  their  mother  countries.  One  nation  after  another 
gained  control  of  the  industry  during  the  cycle  s  high-priced 
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phase  and  lost  control  when  prices  fell.  The  bankrupt  farmers, 
traders  and  merchants  were  helpless  when  a  new  coffee  giant 

emerged  on  the  cycle’s  upturn. 

The  Arabians  who  supplied  the  world’s  coffee  until  1690  were 
the  only  growers  to  lose  the  market  without  an  overproduction 
problem.  Apathy  and  tradition  cost  them  the  bonanza,  for  they 
could  not  compete  with  Europe’s  spirited  colonizers  and  ex¬ 
ploiters  in  southeast  Asia. 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  West 
Indian  possessions  of  France  and  Spain  struggled  for  control  of 
the  trade  but  around  1830,  unprecedented  shipments  from  the 
Dutch  planters  on  Java  and  Sumatra  overwhelmed  world  com¬ 
petition  and  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  became  the  twin  capitals 
of  coffee-marketing. 

While  Java  forged  ahead  of  India  and  Ceylon,  England  pre¬ 
pared  a  commercial  attack  against  Holland.  With  an  enormous 
merchant  fleet  and  her  booming  industries,  Britain  had  a  twofold 
advantage  over  the  other  European  colony-holding  countries. 
British  merchants  dispatched  textiles,  processed  foods,  machinery 
and  other  manufactured  articles  to  the  world’s  undeveloped, 
colonial  areas.  The  planters  and  farmers  were  happy  to  exchange 
coffee  for  these  desirable  goods.  The  returning  shiploads  were 
resold  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  while  the  British  people 
clung  to  their  habit  of  tea-drinking.  Shrewd  resale  of  coffee 
purchases,  careful  investment  in  producing  areas  and  profitable 
manipulation  of  prices  soon  made  London  the  center  of  world 
coffee-financing.  By  1850,  sterling  was  financing  coffee’s  expan¬ 
sion  in  a  dozen  lands  on  three  continents. 

To  wrest  production  supremacy  from  Holland,  millions  of 
pounds  of  sterling  were  loaned  to  planters  in  India  and  Ceylon 
but  though  England  managed  to  increase  her  large  share  of  cof¬ 
fee’s  finances,  she  could  not  topple  Holland  from  her  domina¬ 
tion  of  world  markets. 

Merchants,  traders,  financiers  and  planters  used  stupendous 
production  and  market  manipulation  as  weapons  in  the  struggle. 
Price  cutting,  adulteration,  piracy  and  smuggling  played  a  part 
in  the  grim  contest.  Coffee  centers  were  glutted  with  huge  ship- 
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ments  as  newly  opened  acres  were  harvested.  Prices  fell  and 
scarcity  and  shortages  ensued;  bankruptcy  and  economic  de¬ 
struction  swept  Europe’s  market  places. 

The  growing  mass  of  consumers  clamored  vainly  for  stability 
within  the  trade.  Low  prices  made  them  acquainted  with  coffee 
but  high  prices  soon  drove  the  beverage  beyond  their  means.  In 
France,  for  example,  from  1838  to  1841  coffee  prices  ranged 
from  an  equivalent  of  18  cents  to  $1.98  a  pound.  The  high  price 
was  eleven  times  the  lowest. 

The  bitter  financial  struggles  of  the  merchants  and  traders 
had  not  particularly  affected  the  established  planters.  Crops  were 
sold  in  the  producing  countries  at  prices  mainly  determined  by 
the  farmers  themselves.  The  costs  of  production  were  low,  and 
while  there  were  years  when  planters  could  not  sell  all  their 
crops,  the  green  coffee  could  be  stored  until  demand  increased. 
In  comparison  with  the  marketing  trade,  the  producers  suffered 
little  from  the  machinations  within  the  consuming  countries. 

In  total  disorder,  the  coffee  industry  lurched  through  decades 
of  alternating  disaster  and  success.  No  solution  for  the  problem 
of  marketing  the  ever-increasing  harvests  was  in  sight  and  the 
trade  seemed  destined  to  continue  its  chaotic  pattern  indefinitely. 

Then  a  new  factor  emerged,  which  threatened  not  only  to 
solve  the  problem  of  overproduction  but  also  to  wipe  out  the 
entire  industry. 

Plant  disease  had  attacked  crops  as  long  as  coffee  had  been 
cultivated.  Growers  were  acquainted  with  the  depredations 
against  their  trees  and  fruit  by  bugs,  worms,  borers  and  insects. 
They  fought  back  with  the  primitive  weapons  at  their  disposal 
and,  though  crop  loss  was  substantial,  new  planting  more  than 
offset  it.  But  the  new  disease  could  not  be  fought;  it  was  in¬ 
domitable.  Coffee-planting  remained  profitable  in  Asia  only  until 
Hemileia  vastatrix  attacked  the  plantations  of  Ceylon.  In  three 
years,  the  rust  reached  two-thirds  of  the  island  s  coffee  farms 
and  all  Ceylon’s  plantations  were  ruined  in  two  decades. 

Like  Indonesia,  Ceylon  was  discovered  and  settled  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  were  soon  ousted  by  the  Dutch.  The  planters 
from  Amsterdam  raised  coffee  in  limited  amounts  during  their 
brief  residence.  Coffee  cultivation  was  not  encouraged,  however, 
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as  the  Dutch  were  not  anxious  to  compete  against  their  farms  on 
Java.  They  showed  remarkable  foresight,  for  in  1803  Ceylon 

was  lost  to  the  British.  . 

While  the  British  had  little  previous  experience  in  cofiee- 

growing,  they  saw  that  Ceylon  could  become  an  important 
source  of  supplies  for  Europe.  The  soil  was  rich,  rainfall  was 
moderate  and  guaranteed  by  the  southwest  monsoon.  Best  of  al , 
the  Ceylonese  had  a  long  agricultural  history. 

By  1812,  Ceylon  exported  over  325,000  pounds  of  coffee, 
which  increased  within  fifty  years  to  1 20,000,000  pounds.  1  he 
harvests  were  remarkable.  Production,  which  quickly  competed 
with  Java  and  Brazil,  came  from  a  cultivated  area  far  smaller 
than  those  in  the  other  mo  coffee  lands.  Production  was  boom¬ 
ing  when  Hemileia  struck. 

The  planters  fought  back  futilely.  At  first  they  thought  the 
rust  was  limited  to  the  plantations  where  it  originally  appeared, 
but  when  the  blight  swept  the  island  they  sent  appeals  for  aid 
to  London.  Sprays  and  insecticides  were  prepared  and  shipped 
to  the  island,  only  to  be  found  useless.  Trial-and-error  cures 
were  attempted  in  the  field  but  the  He?mleia  was  unconquerable. 
Within  a  few  years,  it  moved  on  to  create  similar  destruction  in 
India,  Java,  Sumatra,  Malaya  and,  in  fact,  all  the  producing  areas 
of  Asia.  Yet  the  loss  of  the  southwest  Asia  crops  was  not  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  world’s  consumers. 

Brazil  had  been  increasing  production  with  extraordinary 
speed  and  by  i860  was  an  important  factor  in  the  world’s  coffee 
trade.  Of  all  the  nations  which  competed  for  world  domination, 
Brazil  was  best  suited  for  leadership.  Enormous  expanses  of  fer¬ 
tile  land  were  available  and  a  great. army  of  slaves  was  ready  to 
plant  them.  While  capital  was  short,  Brazil’s  planters  had  little 
trouble  financing  themselves  with  money  from  London  or  Ham¬ 
burg.  Within  a  decade,  Brazil  attained  a  domination  of  the  coffee 
market  which  continues  today.  No  other  country  appears  able 
to  compete  seriously  with  Brazil’s  present  production  of  nearly 
50  percent  of  the  world’s  coffee  though  the  “mild”  coffee  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America  have  weakened  her  position  in  the  past 
half  century. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  traders  and  merchants 
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saw  that  large  profits  could  result  from  making  coffee  available 
to  the  masses.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  coffee  remained  a 
luxury  item,  consumed  by  the  upper  middle  class  and  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  In  a  sense,  the  gigantic  increases  in  production  prodded 
the  merchants  to  this  point  of  view.  Shipments  arrived  in  such 
profusion  that  only  mass  consumption  could  dent  the  supply. 
Consumer  prices  went  steadily  downward  and,  five  years  after 
Napoleon’s  sovereignty  over  Europe  ended,  coffee  was  priced 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  masses  of  urban  inhabitants. 

As  the  Industrial  Revolution  swept  France,  England,  the  Low 
Countries  and  Germany,  factories  and  workshops  in  the  cities 
drew  labor  from  the  rural  areas.  Coffee  became  the  beverage  of 
the  rapidly  growing  working  class.  It  was  enjoyed  for  its  taste 
and  stimulating  effect  and  it  quickly  became  necessary  to  the 
worker  who  toiled  a  fourteen  or  sixteen  hour  day.  Then,  as 
now,  coffee  was  consumed  to  reenergize  workers  for  the  long 
hours  of  work  ahead. 

While  coffee  sales  increased,  new  problems  arose  to  face  the 
industry.  The  coffee  merchants  were  forced  to  act  against  their 
rulers  when  exorbitant  taxation  and  high  tariffs  imposed  on  cof¬ 
fee  slowed  sales.  The  merchants  saw  that  the  extra  costs  could 
make  the  difference  between  consumption  by  Europe’s  wage 
earners  and  unsold  supplies  in  the  warehouses. 

Equally  important  to  the  merchants  was  continuity  of  em¬ 
ployment,  for  a  worker  out  of  a  job  consumed  no  coffee.  In  1883 
a  serious  crisis  swept  the  British  coffee  market  when  hundreds  of 
textile  mills  shut  down  and  threw  thousands  of  people  out  of 
work,  leaving  tons  of  coffee  unsold  in  the  Liverpool  warehouses. 
To  their  great  surprise,  the  coffee  merchants  found  themselves 
supporting  the  efforts  of  “radical”  politicians  to  bring  greater 

economic  security  to  the  English  workers. 

When  coffee  became  a  commodity  of  commercial  importance, 
it  became  a  plaything  for  gamblers  and  speculators.  Recognizing 
that  market  prices  depended  upon  the  relationship  between 
available  supplies  and  market  demands,  gamblers  foresaw  huge 
profits  from  the  creation  of  artificial  shortages  and  false  abun- 

da After  being  graded  for  quality,  coffee  was  sold  in  the  consum- 
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in g  centers  in  lots,  principally  by  auction.  In  London,  these  sales 
were  called  “auction  by  candle.”  The  auctioneer  kept  a  lighted 
candle-stub  on  his  desk  and  accepted  bids  as  long  as  the  candle 
flickered.  When  it  was  extinguished,  the  lot  was  sold  to  the  last 
bidder.  Before  the  creation  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange,  sales  took  place  on  the  street.  A  merchant  with  coffee 
to  sell  circulated  in  a  designated  area  accepting  bids.  Late  in  the 
day  he  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

With  plenty  of  funds  available  it  was  a  simple  matter  for  spec¬ 
ulators  to  buy  up  the  coffee  in  a  marketing  area  for  later  resale 
at  much  higher  prices.  Before  the  1870’s,  their  operations  flour¬ 
ished.  There  were  no  telephones,  transatlantic  cables  or  fast 
ships.  Market  prices  were,  determined  by  the  stocks  available  in 
port  or  in  the  warehouses.  As  stocks  were  depleted,  prices  rose 
until  new  shipments  arrived  from  overseas.  Coffee  was  trans¬ 
ported  by  sailing  ships  whose  arrivals  were  usually  unannounced 
and  unexpected. 

When  several  ships  made  port  at  the  same  time,  the  gamblers 
as  well  as  the  legitimate  tradesmen  faced  ruin  if  their  coffee  sup¬ 
plies  were  supported  by  an  artificially  high  price  for  the  new 
shipments  caused  prices  to  fall  considerably.  Frequently  con¬ 
sumers  could  buy  the  beans  for  fractions  of  what  they  had  been 
forced  to  pay  the  day  before. 

In  1874  a  submarine  cable  was  laid  between  New  York  and 
London  and  this  wras  followed  by  cables  connecting  Brazil  to 
Europe  and  North  America.  Daily  messages  between  the  trading 
centers  announced  shipments  and  the  news  of  future  crops. 
Prices  came  to  be  regulated  not  by  actual  shipments  or  supplies 
in  local  warehouses,  but  by  expected  harvests.  WLile  the  crops 
ripened,  reports  of  frosts,  droughts,  labor  conditions  and  rainfall 
were  studied  attentively. 

Manipulation  was  inhibited,  but  speculation  on  supplies  avail¬ 
able  to  local  markets  continued  until  1888,  when  a  spectacular 
attempt  to  corner  coffee  in  Le  Havre  collapsed  when  eleven 
loaded  ships  arrived  unexpectedly.  Disaster  for  the  French 
speculators  whose  money  was  already  tied  up  in  warehoused 
coffee  was  imminent  without  quick  financial  support.  They 
found  the  needed  capital  but  the  supply  on  the  ships  was  huge. 
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They  were  forced  to  sell  their  holdings  for  delivery  and  pay¬ 
ment  at  distant  future  dates.  “Future  delivery”  contracts  or  time 
bargains,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  were  not  new.  Since  com¬ 
merce  began,  buyers  have  searched  for  methods  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  future  price  movements  and  shortages.  Advance 
payments  to  guarantee  the  buyer  delivery  of  a  purchase  was 
initiated  in  early  Egypt.  Futures  or  time  bargains  had  their  origin 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century  when  herring  buyers  awaited  the 
arrival  of  fishing  fleets  on  the  piers  of  fish-marketing  Dutch 
cities. 

Among  the  buyers,  there  were  always  some  whose  needs  were 
more  urgent.  To  insure  their  chances  of  filling  their  orders  at 
reasonable  prices  from  what  might  be  a  small  catch  sold  at  high 
prices,  they  began  the  practice  of  making  purchases  from  the 
fishing-boat  owner  before  the  boats  made  port.  To  protect 
themselves  against  large  catches  and  low  prices,  they  would  buy 
more  fish  than  they  needed  and  sell  the  excess  to  other  buyers 
on  a  sliding  price  scale. 

Coffee  commerce  gained  immensely  from  the  adoption  of  fu¬ 
ture  contracts.  While  coffee  is  consumed  throughout  the  year  in 
nearly  equal  quantities,  it  is  harvested  and  marketed  in  enormous 
amounts  in  different  countries  at  different  seasons.  Coffee  farm¬ 
ers  would  quickly  go  bankrupt  if  they  were  forced  to  sell  their 
crops  at  the  prices  prevailing  when  the  newly  harvested  crops 
come  on  the  market. 

The  bridging  of  time  and  space  for  the  convenience  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  is  a  principal  function  of  commerce  and 
for  coffee,  as  well  as  many  other  commodities,  the  future- 
delivery  contract  accomplished  this  task.  Under  the  terms  of  a 
future  contract,  a  merchant  agrees  to  buy  or  sell  a  lot  250  bags 
_ of  coffee  of  a  certain  standardized  type  at  a  stipulated  price  at 

a  distant  date.  ..  f 

These  transactions  take  place  between  buyers  and  sellers  o 

coffee  upon  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange.  A  commodity  exchange  grows  out  of  the  functioning 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  though  the  exchange  itself  as 
nothing  to  do  with  establishing  prices  for  the  commodities 
bought  or  sold  on  its  premises.  Prices  are  determined  by  the 
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effective  supply  of  coffee  stocks  and  the  amount  the  purchaser 

is  willing  to  pay.  m 

Transactions  on  the  Coffee  Exchange  are  in  future-delivery 

contracts  whose  prices  reflect  the  anticipated  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  of  the  commodity.  All  trading  is  limited  to  the  buying 
and  selling  of  future  contracts  of  Brazilian  coifee.  The  trade 
considers  Santos  Type  No.  4  as  representative  of  Brazil’s  average 
coffee  crop.  Consequently,  Santos  Type  No.  4  serves  as  the 
price-setter  for  future  delivery  contracts.  Late  in  1954,  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  considered  the  possibility  of 
permitting  the  delivery  of  Colombian  Excelso  coffee  against 
contracts  for  Santos  Type  No.  4  on  an  equal  basis.  Prices  of 
coffee,  ex  dock  or  in  warehouses,  are  known  as  “spot”  prices 
and  reflect  current  supply  and  demand.  “Spot”  sales  are  not 
handled  on  the  Exchange. 

At  the  inception  of  buying  and  selling  coffee  on  European 
exchanges  with  the  future-delivery  contract,  transactions  were 
made  in  terms  of  “paper  coffee.”  As  no  actual  money  or  coffee 
was  required  to  consummate  a  contract,  unbelievable  quantities 
of  “paper  coffee”  changed  hands. 

In  1880  alone  over  61,000,000  bags  were  bought  and  sold  in 
seven  future  markets  on  the  Hamburg  Exchange,  though  the 
world’s  harvested  crop  totaled  fewer  than  7,000,000  bags. 

A  highlight  of  this  fabulous  year  of  trading  in  “no  coffee”  was 
a  coup  effected  by  a  combine  of  bankers.  Within  three  months 
they  sold  6,000,000  bags  of  “paper  coffee”  at  prices  below  pre¬ 
vailing  market  quotations  and  made  a  fortune  while  doing  so. 

Speculation,  of  course,  works  both  ways.  While  “cornering” 
the  market  to  create  false  shortages  is  best  known  to  the  public, 
clever  manipulation  to  create  an  artificial  abundance  has  made 
millions  in  profits  for  speculators  in  the  past.  The  short,  or 
bear,  maneuver  works  best  when  it  appears  that  price  cutting 
might  develop  from  sudden  overproduction. 

With  daring  sagacity  the  Hamburg  combine  launched  its  op¬ 
erations  when  coffee  was  arriving  in  port  in  large  shipments. 
Subtly  it  publicized  its  attempts  to  sell  coffee  on  a  three-month 
delivery  period,  slightly  below  market  prices.  The  combine  let 
it  be  known  that  information  from  the  producing  countries  led 
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it  to  believe  the  crops  on  the  trees  were  huge.  The  growers,  the 
combine  said  sadly,  expected  a  bumper  harvest. 

To  the  less  experienced  traders  and  merchants,  the  combine’s 
carefully  placed  rumors  became  symbols  of  value-shattering 
overabundance.  The  market,  reflecting  the  combine’s  pessimism, 
began  to  move  downward  as  every  operator  tried  to  emulate 
the  combine’s  selling  of  coffee. 

Two  months  after  the  maneuver  began,  coffee  prices  were  off 
6  cents.  Then,  in  out-of-the-way  places,  the  combine  started 
buying  coffee  at  the  deflated  price  to  cover  the  selling  contracts 
it  had  made  when  prices  were  6  cents  higher.  The  profits  were 
enormous,  representing  anywhere  from  i  to  6  cents  a  pound  on 
6,000,000  bags  of  132  pounds  each. 

Financial  operations  of  this  order  have  been  impossible  since 
the  commodity  exchanges  ended  trading  in  “paper  coffee”  and 
required  buyers  and  sellers  to  deposit  financial  guarantees  or 
margins  on  each  transaction.  A  member  of  the  New  York  Coffee 
and  Sugar  Exchange  must  deposit  §750  for  each  250-bag  con¬ 
tract,  while  a  nonmember  who  is  connected  with  the  coffee 
trade  must  deposit  $1,500.  Nonmembers  of  the  Exchange,  not 
connected  with  the  coffee  trade,  are  required  to  deposit  $3,000 
for  each  contract.  Margin  requirements  as  well  as  other  trading 
restrictions  are  so  rigid  that  single-handed  manipulation  of  large 
quantities  of  coffee  is  virtually  impossible.  But  during  periods  of 
industry-wide  uneasiness,  buying,  selling  and  hedging  proceed 
apace. 

During  the  1950  crisis,  for  example,  the  total  sales  for  March 
delivery,  on  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange, 
amounted  to  5,834  contracts  of  250  bags  each.  Out  of  this  total 
of  1,458,500  bags,  only  41  contracts,  or  10,250  bags,  were  ulti¬ 
mately  delivered.  . 

These  figures  are  impressive  only  for  their  size.  Relatively 

little  of  the  coffee  purchased  or  sold  on  future-delivery  contracts 
is  ever  actually  delivered.  In  essence,  future  trading  serves  to 
shift  part  of  the  risk  of  price  fluctuation  from  one  interested 
group  to  another  within  the  trade.  The  contract  is  usually 
bought  or  sold  to  establish  a  future  price  rather  than  to  obtain 
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or  deliver  actual  coffee.  The  contracts  are  actually  a  form  of 

price  insurance  against  the  future.  .  a  , 

To  protect  themselves  against  further  price  fluctuation,  t  e 
buyers  and  sellers  take  recourse  to  hedging.  Hedging,  in  its 
simplest  form,  means  counterbalancing  one  risk  against  another. 
In  the  coffee  trade,  it  is  another  form  of  commercial  price  insur¬ 
ance  with  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  profit,  limiting  losses  or 
safeguarding  credit.  Hedging  requires  a  dealer  who  buys  coffee 
for  future  delivery  to  sell  an  equivalent  quantity  of  futures.  The 
first  transaction  balances  the  second  and  the  element  of  risk  of  a 
future  price  decline  is  thereby  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When 
he  sells  his  actual  coffee  he  buys  back  his  “sale  contract  in  the 
future  market.  As  the  market  changes,  the  dealer  must  continue 
a  series  of  similar  negotiations. 

The  approximate  parity  between  actual  and  future  prices  pro¬ 
vides  maximum  protection  to  the  merchants  and  traders  who  use 
the  future-delivery  contracts  as  insurance  against  price  move¬ 
ments.  As  both  prices  tend  to  move  upward  or  downward 
together,  hedging  becomes  a  remarkably  trustworthy  safeguard 
against  untoward  losses. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  hedges  but  one  example  serves  to 
illustrate  the  most  popularly  used  type.  Let  us  assume  a  United 
States  coffee  processor  buys  green  coffee  from  a  producing 
country.  In  the  time  that  elapses  while  the  coffee  is  bought, 
transported,  roasted,  ground  and  finally  distributed  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  there  may  be  a  radical  change  in  price.  To  hedge  against 
a  loss  if  the  market  price  declines,  the  coffeeman  sells  futures 
contracts  on  the  Exchange  which  equal  the  quantity  of  coffee  he 
has  purchased.  If  the  market  price  declines,  the  future  price  will 
also  decline.  Thus  the  gain  made  on  the  futures  contracts  sold 
will  offset  the  loss  in  the  coffee  originally  purchased. 

Trading  in  any  commodity  for  future  delivery  entails  ele¬ 
ments  of  speculation.  Actually,  speculation  means  assuming  an 
economic  risk  with  a  profit  motive.  Coffee  growers,  who  wait 
five  years  for  the  seeds  they  plant  during  times  of  high  prices 
to  become  profitable  trees,  think  of  themselves  as  the  greatest 
gamblers  and  speculators  in  the  coffee  industry. 
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The  speculator  on  the  Coffee  Exchange  has  a  legitimate  func¬ 
tion  which  makes  his  activities  valuable  to  both  producer  and 
purchaser.  Without  speculators  who  are  willing  to  pit  their 
sagacity  and  experience  against  future  price  movement,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  market  with  enough  buyers  and  sellers  to  permit  the 
trade  to  hedge  quickly  and  reasonably  could  not  exist.  In  ac¬ 
cepting  the  transfer  of  risks  from  the  producers,  processors  and 
distributors  of  coffee,  the  speculator  performs  a  vital  economic 
service.  To  emerge  successfully  from  the  trading  arena  the 
speculator  must  combat  many  important  factors,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  whenever  he  moves  a  contract,  it  is  to  a 
buyer  or  seller  equally  interested  in  making  profits. 

Through  the  centuries,  the  enormous  volume  of  commerce 
in  coffee  could  not  hope  to  escape  the  notice  of  revenue- 
conscious  government  officials.  Potentates  and  rulers  from  Egypt 
to  Brazil  sought  income  from  the  flood  of  “green  gold”  which 
was  imported  or  exported  by  their  citizens.  Taxes,  tariffs,  levies 
and  duties  have  been  imposed  on  one  segment  or  another  of  the 
trade  ever  since  the  drink  was  popularized  by  the  Arabians. 
High-priced  licenses  were  sold  to  coffee  blenders,  physicians  as 
well  as  the  traders  who  moved  from  city  to  city  selling  the 
beans.  Export  taxes  were  levied  against  each  and  every  bag  dis¬ 
patched  to  a  consuming  country  and  often  the  same  bag  paid 
import  duties  at  its  destination.  Sales  taxes  were  imposed  on  bulk 
sales,  coffee-house  sales,  interstate  coffee  commerce  and  sales  at 
the  retail  level.  To  protect  colonial  growers  from  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  foreign  production,  preferential  tariffs  were  established 
by  the  mother  countries  and  continue  to  prevent  free  coffee 
commerce  today.  The  only  completely  free  coffee  market  is  in 
the  United  States.  Outside  of  some  trifling  sales  taxes  imposed 
in  a  few  scattered  localities  no  charges  are  made  against  the  im¬ 
portation  or  processing  of  coffee,  despite  the  large  revenues 
which  could  be  collected. 

But  it  is  not  only  America’s  free  market  which  is  responsible 
for  the  unending  flood  of  coffee  into  the  States.  During  the 
decade  1940-50,  the  producing  countries  by  necessity  were 
forced  to  send  their  coffee  to  the  United  States.  The  breakdown 
of  western  Europe’s  industrial  economy  during  World  War  II 
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made  Latin  America  almost  completely  dependent  on  the  United 
States  for  needed  imports.  Consequently,  the  sale  of  coffee  tor 

dollars  became  mandatory.  .  t  _  ,, 

The  excess  production  which  the  United  States  could  no 
absorb  has  been  marketed  in  Europe,  although  payment  in 
American  dollars  was  required.  As  most  of  Europe  was  also  pur¬ 
chasing  basic  imports  from  the  United  States,  radical  steps  were 
taken  to  protect  their  dollar  holdings.  Heavy  duties  and  taxes 
were  imposed  to  keep  imports  low.  When  coffee  became  avail¬ 
able  in  Europe,  it  was  priced  as  a  luxury  item.  As  a  result,  coffee 
black  markets  flourished.  In  Paris  in  1947,  coffee  lovers  paid 
$5.00  a  pound  for  Latin- American  coffee  while  Germans  pur¬ 
chased  black-marketed  beans  at  $3.00  to  $6.00  a  pound. 

Despite  the  numerous  issues  which  influence  the  stability  of 
the  world’s  coffee  business,  adequate  production  can  solve  the 


problems  of  the  consumers.  From  the  producer’s  point  of  view, 
however,  the  picture  is  different.  Besides  the  balance  between 
supply  and  demand,  such  factors  as  overproduction,  disease, 
drought,  frosts,  speculation  on  foreign  markets  and  lowered 
consumption  disturb  his  peace  of  mind.  Solutions  to  most  of 
these  problems  are  yet  to  be  found.  To  those  who  criticize  the 
tardy  development  of  remedial  action  for  these  factors,  the  cof¬ 
fee  producers  point  out  the  equally  disturbing  forces  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  harass  the  industry  in  the  consuming  countries. 

Many  countries,  particularly  in  Europe,  tax  coffee  imports  or 
retail  sales  so  heavily  that  the  average  wage  earner  finds  it  im¬ 
possible  to  drink  coffee.  Depression  and  recession  in  the  United 
States  threaten  to  overwhelm  periods  of  prosperity  and  wipe 
out  the  markets  which  the  producers  have  satisfied  by  increased 
planting.  Marketing  and  distribution  techniques  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  are  old-fashioned  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  processing 


trade  contributes  to  an  inflated  selling  price  of  roasted  coffee. 

In  the  past  two  decades  both  producers  and  processors  have 
attempted  to  remedy  the  industry’s  shortcomings.  Their  efforts 
have  not  been  particularly  successful.  Each  part  of  the  coffee 
industry  remains  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  area  of  operation.  Likewise,  the  economists  concerned 
with  commodity  commerce  have  yet  to  perfect  a  policy  which 
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permits  a  farmer  to  enjoy  a  satisfactory  profit  from  maximum 
production  and,  at  the  same  time,  permits  the  consumer  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  product  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C)\  erproduction  has  dwarfed  most  of  coffee  s  other  serious 
problems.  For  over  two  hundred  years  more  coffee  was  grown 
than  could  be  consumed.  From  the  fincas  and  fazendas  of  Latin 
America  and  from  the  African  farms  and  the  hillsides  of  Java 
and  Sumatra,  coffee  flowed  in  mounting  quantities  to  market. 
In  the  decade  prior  to  World  War  II,  over  37,500,000  bags  were 
harvested  annually  while  coffee  drinkers  consumed  only  26,400,- 
000  bags.  An  annual  excess  of  11,100,000  bags  remained  unsold. 

The  growers,  rightly  or  wrongly,  lay  part  of  the  blame  for 
the  recurring  overproduction  crisis  upon  the  processing  and  mar¬ 
keting  industry  in  the  consuming  countries.  In  most  countries, 
coffee  consumption  has  never  k£pt  pace  with  population  in¬ 
creases  and,  until  the  producers  organized  the  Pan-American 
Coffee  Bureau,  no  organization  existed  solely  to  promote  the  use 
of  coffee.  The  promotion  of  brands  alone  does  not  increase  the 
popularity  of  coffee  as  a  beverage. 

During  the  eras  of  overproduction  little  attention  was  paid  by 
the  consumers,  their  governments  or  the  processing  industry  to 
the  growers’  pleas  for  assistance,  even  though  low  prices  in  the 
producing  countries  meant  starvation,  incalculable  economic  loss 
and  irreparable  crop  destruction. 

While  Brazil  destroyed  millions  of  bags  of  unsalable  coffee, 
market  prices  fell  to  disastrous  levels.  During  the  early  1930’s 
Brazil’s  Santos  4’s  brought  an  average  of  9.7  cents  a  pound  in 
New  York.  Farmers  abandoned  thousands  of  fazendas ,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  trees  were  permitted  to  die.  Coffee  was  uprooted  and 
cotton  and  beans  were  planted.  And  still  the  crop  exceeded 
world  requirements. 

In  1944  the  period  of  abundance  began  to  wane  and  careful 
observers  saw  the  threat  of  scarcity  emerge.  Nature  took  a  hand 
and  hurried  the  process  when  Brazil’s  great  fazendas  were  rav¬ 
aged  by  frosts  and  drought  from  1942  through  1944.  Millions 
of  bags  of  coffee  were  lost  when  the  groves  were  frozen  or 
parched.  While  prices  remained  low,  the  cost  of  cultivation  and 
labor  increased,  making  coffee  farming  even  more  unprofitable. 
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Don  Manuel  Mejia  (left)  and  the  author  examining  parchment 
coffee  at  Chine  hind. 


Nestled  among  the  hills  of  Chinchilla ,  the  National  Federation  of 
Coffee  Groovers  of  Colombia  maintains  an  agricultural  station  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  coffee  culture. 


In  the  “mild ”  producing  countries,  coffee  seeds  are  set  in  rows 
in  a  shaded  nursery  bed.  They  germinate  six  to  eight  weeks  later. 


In  Brazil ,  coffee  seeds  are  often  planted  in  the  four  corners  of  a 
shallow  hole.  When  the  trees  mature,  they  are  pruned  to  resemble 

a  leafy,  green  pyramid. 


Co  flees  o)  many  kinds ,  and  from  every  coffee-producing  coun¬ 
try^  in  the  world,  are  grown,  studied  and  hybridized  at  Chin- 
china. 


Before  they  are  replanted  in  groves ,  experimental  coffee  trees 
are  nurtured  at  the  Instituto  .at  Campinas. 


Infant  coffee  trees  need  protection  from  the  tropical  sun.  In 
Brazil,  these  young  trees  ai’e  shaded  by  a  lattice  of  sticks. 


opposite:  In  Mexico,  young  trees  are  shaded  by  tents  o)  twigs 
and  vines. 


A  year-old  coffee  tree  is  taken  from  a  nursery  bed  for  trans 
planting. 


Blossoms }  green  cherries  end  ripe  red  cherries  often  appeal  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  tree— and  even  on  the  same  branch! 


Coffee  farmers  wage  a  constant  war  against  insect  pests,  plant 
diseases,  weeds  and  weather. 


A  healthy  clump  of  Brazil's  coffee  trees  .  . 


frost-blighted,  leafless,  brittle-dead 


Experimental  seedlings  flourish  in  Brazil’s  famed  coffee  research 
station,  the  lnstituto  Agronomico  do  Sao  Paulo,  at  Campinas. 
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A  typical  shaded  hillside  “mild”  coffee  farm. 


Coffee  is  a  family  affair  on  the  small  farms  of  Colombia. 


Brazil's  coffees  are  grown  on  gently  rolling  plateaus,  two  01 
three  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 


opposite:  Colombia's  “mild"  coffees  grow  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Andes.  Mechanized  equipment  is  virtually  useless  on  these 

steep  mountainsides. 


I  he  sure-footed  mule  is  one  of  the  mount  am- coffee  farmer's 
best  friends. 


In  the  “mild ”  producing  countries ,  after  a  thorough  washing , 
£<9/f<te  cherries  go  into  the  de-pulping  machine  at  the  beneficio. 
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Quick  eyes  and  nimble  fingers  remove  imperfect  beans  before 
green  coffee  is  graded. 


Green  coffee  is  graded  for  size  on  this  machine 


Exporters  cup-test  every  batch  of  coffee  received  from  the 
growers. 


Coffee  from  Latin  America  is  shipped  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 
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Brazil’s  production  continued  to  decrease  year  after  year.  As 
early  as  1942,  spokesmen  for  the  producers  warned  the  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  of  post-World  War  II  shortages  unless  decisive  steps 
were  taken  to  aid  the  industry  in  Brazil.  The  marketing  industry 
was  unmoved  and  unbelieving. 

World  War  II  radically  altered  the  traditional  structure  of  the 
industry.  Brazil’s  National  Coffee  Department  claimed  that,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  loss  of  markets  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
the  producer  crisis  would  have  been  completely  resolved  by 
1942.  Though  marketing  experts  in  the  consuming  countries 
contested  this  point  of  view,  substantial  European  markets  were 
closed  by  the  war. 

During  the  decade  preceding  World  War  II,  Europe  used  ap¬ 
proximately  41  percent  while  the  United  States  absorbed  about 
50  percent  of  the  26,400,000  bags  consumed.  During  World 
War  II,  annual  consumption  dropped  to  around  22,000,000  bags, 
but  the  United  States  consumed  75.6  percent  whereas  Europe 
used  only  12.2  percent. 

The  startling  rise  in  United  States  consumption  which  began 
during  the  war  years  heralded  the  approaching  consumer  crises. 
While  nobody  knows  why  Americans  started  to  drink  more  cof¬ 
fee,  consumption  moved  upward  rapidly. 

Coffee  in  the  United  States  was  subject  to  a  variety  of  price 
controls  during  the  war  and  though  some  inevitable  maladjust¬ 
ments  were  created,  the  industry  seemed  to  emerge  from  war¬ 
time  control  in  a  healthier  position  than  it  had  enjoyed  prior  to 
1940.  Consumers  suffered  through  periods  of  dubious  coffee 
quality,  and  rationing  cut  down  supplies  somewhat.  However, 
coffee  became  increasingly  popular  wdth  new  drinkers  and  old 
consumers  enlarged  their  quota  considerably. 

By  1953  every  American  man,  woman  and  child  was  using 
17  pounds  of  green  coffee  annually  as  compared  with  a  prewar 
consumption  of  13.5  pounds.  In  the  1930’s  the  record  per-capita 
consumption  rate  of  18  pounds  per  person  was  held  by  Denmark 
but  the  figure  had  dropped  to  7.9  in  1953. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  a  commercial  battle  was  raging  be¬ 
tween  Brazil  and  the  “mild”  coffee  countries  of  LatinTnerica. 
razils  successive  huge  crops  during  the  late  1930’s  defeated 
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the  government’s  attempt  to  maintain  an  artificial  price.  Coffee 
support  ended  in  1937,  which  permitted  a  free  price  to  be  es¬ 
tablished.  Market  prices  fell  as  the  unsupported  crop  was  opened 
to  competitive  purchase.  At  the  lowered  prices  Brazil  managed 
to  regain  part  of  the  volume  which  it  had  lost  to  “mild”  coffees 
in  the  preceding  years. 

The  closing  of  European  markets  in  1940  precipitated  an  un¬ 
precedented  dumping  of  coffee  from  all  Latin  America  on  the 
United  States  market.  Prices  fell  to  7  cents,  lower  than  they  had 
been  in  the  worst  years  of  the  depression  or  at  the  height  of 
Brazil’s  coffee-burning  period.  Panic  raged  in  the  producing 
countries  as  the  restricted  marketing  situation  worsened. 

Under  these  ominous  circumstances  the  representatives  of  the 


producing  countries  called  the  Third  Pan-American  Coffee  Con¬ 
ference  in  June,  1940.  However,  nationalism  dominated  the 
meetings  and  the  Conference  disbanded  with  less  tangible  results 
than  had  been  achieved  in  the  prior  conferences  of  1936  and 
1937.  But  one  step  was  made  in  the  proper  direction,  since  the 
United  States  was  invited  to  participate  in  future  discussions. 

In  the  earlier  meetings,  a  formula  had  been  sought  to  control 
the  marketing  of  coffee  while  prices  were  kept  at  a  profitable 
level.  Agreement  between  Brazil  and  the  “mild”  countries  was 
unobtainable.  Brazil  wanted  a  curb  on  increased  planting,  but 
the  “mild”  countries  were  selling  their  coffee  without  trouble. 
In  fact,  they  could  probably  have  sold  double  thetr  producn^ 
Further  meetings  were  held  in  June  and  July.  United  States 
representatives  were  present,  and  on  November  28,  .940, .  the 
Inter- American  Coffee  Agreement  was  signed  This  revoluti 
arv  agreement  was  the  first  international  accord  ever  develop  d 
by  the  industry  in  support  of  marketing.  Though  ori^naUy 
planned  to  function  for  only  three  years,  many  members  of  t 

industry  expected  it  to  become  a  permanent  instrument  which 

could  contribute  to  the  future  ^^urS  'See  nations  of 
^k^^^^export^ 

esSsPmtniteCd0USntates  '^taSs 

outset;  at  .5,900,000  bags,  which  compared  favorably  with 
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importation  of  15,536,000  bags  in  194°*  which  was  taken  as  the 
last  year  of  normal  marketing  operations. 

The  signatory  nations  joined  in  a  statement  declaring  their 
intentions  of  maintaining  prices  equally  fair  to  both  consumers 
and  producers,  yet  low  enough  to  encourage  additional  con¬ 
sumption.  Within  a  year,  however,  prices  had  nearly  doubled, 
rising  from  7  to  13.6  cents  a  pound.  Coffee  prices  were  ulti¬ 
mately  frozen  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  but  the 
industry  prospered  both  within  the  United  States  and  in  the 
producing  countries.  Consumers,  well  supplied  with  dollars  from 
war  work,  didn’t  seem  to  mind  coffee’s  higher  price. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  crisis  in  coffee  as  it  con¬ 
cerned  the  producers,  essentially  Brazil,  seemed  solved.  The 
problem  of  unmanageable  surpluses  had  been  corrected  by  man- 
directed  burning  and  losses  to  frost  and  drought.  The  European 
market  was  expected  to  reopen  with  increased  demand  after 
years  of  enforced  coffee  abstinence.  Best  of  all,  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  fifty  years,  the  sellers  of  coffee  were  in  a  stronger 
position  than  the  buyers.  Prices  seemed  destined  to  rise  appre¬ 
ciably  as  the  omens  of  a  consumer  crisis  became  more  apparent 
with  the  dwindling  of  Brazil’s  stocks  of  warehoused  coffee. 


The  crop-regulating  sections  of  the  Inter-American  Agree¬ 
ment  were  allowed  to  die  in  1948  though  a  study  of  the  “surplus 
problem,’’  started  early  in  1940,  continued.  The  Agreement  it¬ 
self  was  incorporated  into  the  Coffee  Commission  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Unfortunately,  the  Commission  has  yet  to 
propose  a  program  which  might  contribute  to  stabilizing  the  in¬ 
dustry  on  an  acceptable  international  basis. 

When  the  Agreement  was  terminated,  there  was  no  longer  a 
world  coffee  surplus.  Its  prime  function  had  been  to  mitigate 
he  effect  of  war  on  the  economies  of  the  coffee-producing  na- 
‘ons  of  Latin  America.  It  served  its  purpose  well.  It  stabilized 
prices  at  a  time  when  financial  crisis  was  imminent  and  provided 

JXrs 1 hZ  >or  effectin?  rketing cos™ 

no  'worthy  aCCOmPIlshed  "°*ing  else,  this  alone  would  be 
In  .948  an  analysis  of  potential  production  for  the  coming 
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year  was  made  by  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau.  The  Bureau 
stated  that  while  some  27,900,000  bags  would  be  harvested, 
over  32,500,000  would  be  needed.  In  other  words,  annual  con¬ 
sumption  was  higher  than  annual  production.  The  balance 
required  to  equalize  the  two  figures  would  have  to  come  from 
Brazil’s  warehoused  supplies.  But  a  few  months  later,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1949,  officials  of  Brazil’s  National  Coffee  Office  an¬ 
nounced  the  end  of  their  once  great  reserves. 

The  coffee  trade  staggered.  Merchants  and  traders,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  few  consumers  who  followed  coffee  news, 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  Brazil  no  longer  had 
supplies  of  coffee.  By  the  fall  of  1949*  prices  f°r  Santos  4  s  raced 

from  27  cents  to  52.5  cents  a  pound. 

Coffee  drinkers  got  their  first  inkling  of  the  consumer  crisis 
when  grocers  raised  prices  for  their  favorite  blends  to  as  much 
as  85  cents  a  pound.  Consumers  protested  mightily,  and  in  1950 
a  Senate  Investigating  Subcommittee  attempted  to  discover  the 

reasons  for  the  spectacular  price  increase.  # 

One  of  the  principal  areas  studied  by  the  committee  was  the 
relationship  between  coffee  prices  in  the  grocery  store  and  the 
money  received  by  coffee  growers.  It  is  popularly  believed  that 
middlemen  take  the  lion’s  share  of  the  consumer  s  dollar,  leav¬ 
ing  the  growers  with  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  sale  price. 
The  investigating  committee  found  this  to  be  untrue. 

While  Ae  producer’s  income  from  coffee  varies  with  every 
country,  the  farmer  usually  receives  about  50  percent  of  t  e 
nrice  paid  by  the  consumer.  There  is  nothing  unusual  or  ab¬ 
normally  excessive  about  this  spread,  -hen  investmen^hazards 
of  production  and  production  costs  are  considered.  Between  the 
flZ  and  the  grocery  store,  multiple  costs  occur  which  are  be- 

n,l  rhe  nroducer’s  province.  Bagging,  warehouse  handling, 
yond  the  Prollucc  J  ocean  tranSportation,  export 

transportation  to  shipping  ’  rtf-oercent 

sa  “  ... 

mted  United  States  standards.  Most  ot  me  w 
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raised  on  remote,  family-size  farms;  the  farmer  seldom  has  the 
time  or  need  to  estimate  his  costs  of  production. 

If  it  were  possible  to  average  the  costs  of  land,  amortization 
of  the  five  years  previous  to  a  first  crop,  fertilization,  irrigation, 
tree  care  and  hired  labor  on  an  acre  basis,  a  general  figure  could 
result.  It  would  describe,  however,  only  the  particular  acre 
under  study  for  a  particular  crop-year.  A  larger  or  smaller  crop 
would  drastically  affect  the  result. 

When  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  was  attempting  to 
establish  coffee  price  ceilings,  the  representatives  of  the  produc¬ 
ing  countries  were  asked  to  submit  estimates  of  production  costs 
in  their  respective  countries.  The  Colombian  delegate  declared 
that  his  country  did  not  measure  production  costs  in  dollars  and 
cents. 


“The  coffee  growers  of  Colombia,”  he  said,  “consider  a  crop 
successful  if  it  brings  in  the  funds  which  allow  them  to  buy 
shoes  for  the  family,  pay  for  a  visit  from  the  doctor  and  permit 
the  children  to  go  to  school. 

The  farmer  measures  his  costs  by  the  happiness  and  security 
the  crop  brings  to  him  and  his  family.  Like  all  farmers,  if  he 

doesn’t  see  results  from  his  labor,  he  neglects  his  unprofitable 
crop.” 


The  shortage  of  cost-of-production  data  is  not  limited  to 
coffee.  Even  in  the  United  States,  where  farming  has  been 
standardized,  cost-of-production  figures  are  indefinite.  Farmers 
seldom  total  their  costs,  preferring  to  measure  them  against  the 
purchases  they  make  from  the  money  received  from  their  crop 
The  subcommittee  probed  many  areas  of  the  industry,  but 
’t  could  not  proceed  beyond  the  fact  that  consumption  was 
ahead  of  production.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  dominated 
the  market.  There  were  more  buyers  than  sellers;  coffee  drink- 

farrCr  T  Coffe,r  M  the  historic  and  traditional 

factors  had  participated  in  causing  the  price  rise. 

Even  the  weather  had  acted  for  the  growers.  Early  in  1040 

Brazd  suffered  a  drought  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  fear  of 

shortages  overpowered  the  traders  and  merchants.  To  feed 

e>r  fears  came  reports  of  storm  damage  in  Guatemala,  hurri- 
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canes  in  Haiti,  drought  in  Colombia  and  small  crops  in  British 
East  Africa.  Housewives  began  to  hoard  coffee  as  grocers  ra¬ 
tioned  sales.  On  the  New  York  market,  the  trade  bought  coffee 
at  rising  prices  to  fill  the  flood  of  orders  which  came  from  every 
part  of  the  country. 

The  devastating  frost  of  1953  was  another  of  the  catalysts 
which  permitted  the  traditional  pessimistic  factors  to  influence 
coffee’s  price  structure  when  supply  and  demand  were  in  flux. 

In  a  market  dominated  by  supply  and  demand,  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  consumer  crisis  is  a  superabundance  of  coffee.  Merely 
attaining  a  so-called  balance  between  production  and  consump¬ 
tion  will  not  change  the  character  of  the  seller-dominated  mar¬ 
ket.  Each  and  every  prank  of  nature  would  result  in  crises  of  the 
1953  or  1949  variety. 

The  world  needs  more  coffee  today  and  has  needed  larger 
quantities  since  1946.  During  the  seven  postwar  years  from 
1946  through  1952,  the  exportable  production  of  the  worlds 
coffee  producers  averaged  28,900,000  bags.  This  was  a  decline 
of  23.3  percent  from  prewar  harvests. 

Throughout  this  interval,  the  world’s  imports  averaged  30,- 
700,000  bags,  an  increase  of  15.8  percent  over  the  prewar  figure. 
This  represents  an  annual  deficit  of  1,700,000  bags,  which  until 
1949  was  made  up  from  Brazil’s  reserves.  From  then  on,  con¬ 
sumption  of  coffee  has  depended  on  the  harvests. 

Meanwhile,  through  1953.  momentous  events  had  taken  place 
in  the  world  industry.  The  underproduction  phase  of  the  cycle 
had  run  full  course  in  Brazil  and  the  “mild”  countries.  M.lhons 
of  new  trees  had  been  planted.  By  195  3  world  s  exportable 
production  had  reached  3M°o,ooo  bags.  Consumption  stood  at 
„  20O  000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  less  than  900,000  bags. 

3  3  But  the  world’s  markets  had  changed  also.  Imports  into  the 
United  States  before  the  war  averaged  about  12,900,000  bags. 

,,  ,  nercent  to  an  average  of  20,300,000  bags,  lhis  huge  ng 

reprints  needy  «,  of  *.  eo.te  »■>«'•  «P«"  P™>“" 
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obstacles  it  had  not  met  since  i939-  Western  P 
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tries,  particularly  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Scandinavia, 
increased  importations  from  5,100,000  bags  in  1946  to  over 
10,100,000  in  1953.  This  occurred  despite  an  acute  shortage  of 
dollars  and  an  assortment  of  taxes  and  tariffs  which  made  coffee 
retail  throughout  Europe  around  $1.70  a  pound. 

While  consumption  within  the  United  States  remained  more 
or  less  static  after  1949,  the  producing  countries  found  it  easy  to 
market  their  increased  production  in  Europe.  As  Europe  pro¬ 
duces  more  products  for  the  coffee  nations  to  import,  American 
coffee  drinkers  will  find  additional  competition  for  supplies  of 
scarce  coffee. 

While  Europe  has  yet  to  equal  the  prewar  level  of  coffee  im¬ 
ports,  the  higher  standard  of  living  emerging  in  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  indicates  a  potential  annual  consumption  of 
13,000,000  to  15,000,000  bags  within  the  next  decade. 

To  satisfy  the  coffee  needs  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  by  1970,  when  the  nation  is  expected  to  number  180,000,- 
000  people,  will  require  roughly  15  percent  more  coffee  than 
the  world  produces  today.  This  figure  rises  to  nearly  30  percent 
if  the  rest  of  the  world  is  included,  as,  indeed,  it  must. 


While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prophesy  about  world  coffee 
consumption  on  much  more  than  a  year-to-year  basis,  planting 
information  makes  it  possible  to  estimate  potential  world  ex¬ 
portable  production  as  far  as  five  years  ahead.  Planting  always 
increases  during  the  shortage  phase  of  coffee’s  cycle.  The  crisis 
of  the  1950’s  did  not  change  this  historic  habit.  Most  producing 
countries  have  reported  planting  activity  since  late  1949. 

Statistics  from  coffee-growing  areas  indicate  that,  if  the  crops 
are  not  affected  by  adverse  climatic  factors  and  prices  remain 
profitable,  nearly  42,500,000  bags  of  coffee  could  head  for  mar¬ 
ket  by  1959.  Brazil  is  expected  to  produce  about  21,000,000  bags 
of  this  crop  while  Colombia  should  produce  some  7,000,000 
bags  Collectively,  the  other  Latin  American  countries  could 
also  harvest  about  7,000,000  bags.  Africa  and  Asia  will  probably 
produce  the  remaining  7,500,000  bags 

Trade  experts  feel  that  if  all  the  factors  affecting  consump- 
lon  remain  static  until  1959,  world  consumption  will  approach 
38,000,000  bags.  The  United  States  will  import  about  2 3, 000, 000 
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bags  while  Europe  will  use  12,000,000  and  the  remaining  con¬ 
suming  countries  will  import  3,000,000  bags. 

According  to  these  calculations,  there  will  be  an  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  some  4,500,000  bags  in  1959.  Of  course,  the  presumption 
that  the  consumption  factors  will  not  change  is  fraught  with 
risk.  Any  slight  decrease  in  coffee’s  retail  price  in  the  United 
State,  for  instance,  would  increase  consumption  considerably.  A 
rapid  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  western  Europe 
would  also  be  reflected  in  increased  coffee  demands. 

The  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  become  a  nation 
of  coffee  consumers  must  be  considered,  although  Russians 
have  been  tea  drinkers  for  several  hundred  years.  The  eastern 
European  countries  consumed  substantial  quantities  of  coffee 
before  their  absorption  into  the  Soviet  orbit.  Throughout  1954, 
there  were  indications  that  some  of  this  trade  might  be  resumed 
as  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  East  Germany  stepped 
up  coffee  imports. 

One  of  Europe’s  most  lavish  coffee  houses  was  permitted  to 
reopen  in  Budapest.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Cafe  New 
York  was  a  rendezvous  of  Hungary’s  aristocrats  and  commoners. 
Actresses,  painters,  poets  and  diplomats  met  there  to  gossip 

over  coffee. 

Heavily  damaged  by  bombing  in  World  War  II,  the  coffee 
house  was  reopened  as  the  Caf6  Hungaria  after  an  expenditure 
for  repairs  of  over  $100,000.  It  can  be  assumed  the  Cafe  Hun¬ 
garia  was  reopened  for  purposes  more  important  than  serving 
coffee.  Possibly  it  augurs  the  lessening  of  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  nonessential  consumer  goods.  If  this  is  true,  it  fo  ows  t  a 
coffee  importations  may  be  permitted  on  a  scale  approaching 

t!l  Aslongls^hereTs'  merely  a  balance  between  production  and 

consumption  the  question  of  when  enough  coffee  is  being  pro 

duced  to  satisfy  consumer  demands  is  almost  unanswerable.  F 

the  past  hundred  years,  coffee  has  usually  been  the  masses  low- 
tne  past  selling  price  had  not 

est  priced  beverage.  Until  1953-54,  coffee  s  g  P  . 

played  an  important  role,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  affect  g 

C°Howevie°r?in  midsummer  of  i954  the  marketing  trade  began 
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to  examine  coffee’s  selling  prices  as  the  slowness  of  coffee  move¬ 
ment  from  Brazil  and  unsalable  supplies  on  grocery  shelves  in¬ 
dicated  an  approaching  period  of  difficult  marketing.  The  star¬ 
tling  increases  in  retail  prices — by  midsummer  of  1954  roasted 
coffee  sold  for  as  much  as  $1.40  a  pound — had  influenced  con¬ 
sumer  demand  to  the  point  where  the  marketing  trade  reported 
sales  decreased  by  as  much  as  10  to  12  percent.  Naturally,  the 
lowered  consumption  across  the  nation  changed  the  shortage 
picture.  There  was  not  enough  coffee  if  the  product  could  be 
bought  for,  say,  below  $1.00  a  pound;  there  was  overproduc¬ 
tion  with  consumption  based  on  $1.40  a  pound  supplies. 

But  the  price  problem  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  trade 
on  August  15  th  when  the  Brazilian  government  increased  the 
coffee  farmer’s  cruzeiro  payment  from  the  dollars  gained  by 
coffee’s  sale  abroad.  This  step,  in  effect  devaluation,  permit¬ 
ted  coffee’s  selling  price  to  drop  substantially  without  lessening 
the  Brazilian  farmer’s  cruzeiro  income. 

The  change  in  policy  caught  the  coffee  world  by  complete 
surprise.  A  few  hours  after  the  news  reached  the  world’s  trading 
centers,  a  full-blown  price  panic  got  under  way.  Future  prices 
fluctuated  wildly  while  the  economic  damage  to  processors, 
traders,  producing  countries  and,  in  particular,  to  Brazil  reached 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  before  the  panic  ended  and  prices  be¬ 
gan  to  rise  again. 


While  a  superficial  examination  of  the  daily  price  fluctuations 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  consumer  crisis  had  ended,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  coffee  trade  warned  that  no  basic  change  in  coffee’s 
statistical  position  had  occurred  to  justify  the  sweeping  price 

As  a  concomitant  of  increased  production,  the  coffee  trade 
needs  to  end  the  cycles  of  boom-and-depression  which  have 
dominated  the  industry.  While  the  allure  of  high  prices  from 
low  production  has  been  offset  by  lowered  income  amidst 
golden  abundance,  the  continued  tyranny  of  overproduction 
and  underproduction  is,  at  the  very  least,  anachronistic. 

The  solution  to  the  world’s  coffee  problems  awaits  the  forma- 
ion  of  an  international  organization  composed  of  trade  repre- 
sentanves  of  the  leading  coffee  exporting  and  importing  coun- 
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tries.  Such  an  organization  could  function  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  or  the  United  Nations,  through 
committees  appointed  by  member  governments,  or  even  through 
existing  trade  organizations. 

The  general  objective  of  the  organization  should  be:  (i)  to 
assure  supplies  of  coffee  to  importing  countries  and  markets  for 
coffee  to  exporting  countries  at  fair  and  stable  prices;  (2)  to 
promote  coffee  consumption  throughout  the  world;  (3)  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  science  and  technology  to  producing  and  process¬ 
ing  areas;  (4)  to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  in  world  mar¬ 
kets  of  those  countries  whose  economies  depend  largely  on  the 
exporting  of  coffee;  (5)  to  aid  the  financing  of  coffee  in  those 
countries  whose  limited  economies  prevent  direct  financial  assist¬ 
ance. 

Some  members  of  the  industry  reject  the  idea  of  a  supra¬ 
national  organization,  claiming  it  invites  governmental  control  of 
the  industry.  However,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  coffee  is  one 
of  the  world’s  few  vital  crops  which  remains  without  some  sort 
of  trade  or  governmental  guidance.  Tea  is  marketed  so  equitably 
by  the  British  that  it  might  well  be  listed  as  a  controlled  com¬ 
modity.  Wheat,  cotton  and  sugar  have  profited  enormously  in 
the  past  decade  from  international  marketing  agreements. 

Leaders  from  every  area  of  the  coffee  trade  have  agreed  on 
the  need  for  an  overall  controlling  commission.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  never  raised  their  voices  in  unison.  No  section  of  the 
coffee  trade  today  can  afford  to  stand  alone,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  with  certainty  the  future  of  the  industry  even  one 

year  hence. 

The  international  coffee  trade  includes  men  of  extraordinary 
vision  and  intelligence.  The  security  of  the  trade  depends  on 
their  collective  action  in  the  immediate  future.  The  alternative 
is  the  needless  continuation  of  the  cycle  of  boom-and-bust. 
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WHETHER  COFFEE  is  drunk  black,  as  it  comes  from  the 
pot,  or  has  its  taste,  color  or  aroma  changed  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  milk,  cream,  sugar,  lemon  peel  or  cloves,  scientifically  the 
brew  remains  unchanged,  as  does  its  effect  on  the  human  system. 

It  quickens  the  mind,  brings  vigor  to  tired  muscles,  sharpens 
the  taste  buds  and  infuses  the  body  with  a  feeling  of  well-being. 
Coffee  performs  these  services  because  it  contains,  among  other 
substances,  minute  amounts  of  trimethylxanthine,  known  com¬ 
monly  as  caffeine. 

Long  before  coffee  was  consumed  or  a  German  chemist 
named  Ferdinand  Runge  isolated  caffeine,  in  1820,  primitive 
man  had  discovered  the  stimulating  element  in  various  forms. 
In  the  Sudan,  the  effect  of  coffee  was  obtained  by  mashing  the 
kola  nut  while  other  African  tribes  made  a  boiled  brew  from 
cyclopia  leaves.  In  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Bolivia  and  Brazil  a 
provocative  drink  was  made  from  mate.  It  was  fitting  that  the 
children  of  Allah,  heeding  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  “He  who 
sleeps  away  half  his  life,  lives  only  half  his  life,”  should  have 
been  the  first  to  honor  the  “drug  of  wakefulness”  in  the  coffee 
bean. 

Caffeine  in  its  natural  state  is  in  the  form  of  tiny,  snow-white 
crystals.  They  have  a  faintly  bitter  taste  but  no  odor.  For  the 
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great  body  of  mankind,  the  quantity  of  caffeine  found  in  a  cup 
of  coffee  is  absolutely  harmless.  However,  tiny  segments  of  the 
population  are  idiosyncratically  affected  by  various  substances. 
There  are,  for  instance,  people  who  are  made  ill  by  wonder- 
drugs  like  penicillin  and  the  sulfa  complex.  In  the  same  way, 
a  tiny  percentage  of  the  population  are  unpleasantly  affected  by 
caffeine.  The  remainder  are  greatly  benefited  by  it. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  caffeine  is  a  stimulant  and 
that  a  cup  of  coffee  keeps  some  people  awake.  Yet  many  of  the 
insomniacs  who  toss  and  turn  in  bed  after  drinking  coffee  claim 
to  sleep  well  after  drinking  tea  or  cocoa.  Both  tea  and  cocoa, 
however,  are  nearly  as  rich  in  stimulants  as  coffee. 

Coffee  before  bedtime  keeps  those  people  awake  who  would 
usually  stay  awake  anyway.  Sleeplessness  is  usually  determined 
in  the  subconscious  of  the  coffee,  tea  or  cocoa  drinker.  Some 
fans  of  soluble  coffee,  for  instance,  claim  they  can  sleep  despite 
several  cups  before  bedtime,  though  rest  evades  them  when  they 
drink  regular  coffee.  Yet  a  cup  of  soluble  coffee  contains  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  amount  of  caffeine  as  a  cup  of  regular  coffee. 

Caffeine  does  not  create  addiction,  though  many  coffee 
drinkers  refer  to  their  happy  bondage  as  “the  coffee  habit.” 
Nonetheless,  coffee  is  often  condemned  for  enslaving  its  con¬ 
sumers  and  coffee  lovers  are  pictured  as  haggard,  miserable  crea¬ 
tures  struggling  in  the  grip  of  a  remorseless  addiction.  This  is 
nonsense. 

A  basic  symptom  of  addiction  is  withdrawal  agony.  This 
means  that  an  addict  attempting  to  give  up  his  habit  suffers  real 
physical  torture,  because  his  system  demands  regularly  adminis¬ 
tered  quantities  of  the  drug.  There  are  no  withdrawal  symp¬ 
toms  when  a  person  removes  coffee  from  his  diet. 

Another  indication  of  addiction  is  an  unappeasable  craving  for 
increasingly  larger  doses  of  the  drug.  As  the  system  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  habit-provoking  drug,  it  demands  more  and 
more  of  it.  This  is  not  true  of  coffee— although  in  the  1930’s  the 

planters  probably  wished  it  was. 

Research  has  proved  that  caffeine  is  not  stored  by  the  body. 
One  day’s  intake  is  consumed  quickly  and  no  residue  remains 
to  unite  with  the  next  day’s  supply.  The  great  majority  of 
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scientists  believe  that  coffee  cannot  be  adjudged  as  habit-forming 
by  any  scientific  definition. 

An  interesting  speculation  about  a  physical  need  for  coffee 
was  developed  by  a  European  professor  who  decided  that  the 
coffee  “habit”  reflected  an  unconscious  demand  of  the  body  to 
replace  the  minute  quantities  of  xanthine  which  is  found  in  most 
body  tissue.  Caffeine  is  distantly  related  to  xanthine,  a  highly 
nitrogenous  substance,  and,  by  stretching  a  point  or  two,  the 
former  could  replace  the  latter.  The  problem  in  accepting  this 
theory  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  other  scientist  has  felt  it  merited 
further  investigation. 

The  moderate  usage  of  coffee  has  a  beneficial,  therapeutic 
action  on  the  body.  It  acts  as  a  moderate  diuretic,  eases  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  kidneys  and  helps  the  digestive  processes,  in  addition 
to  “pepping  up”  the  mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  coffee  that  it  yields  very  real 
benefits  without  causing  any  harm  whatsoever.  Benzedrine,  for 
example,  gives  a  sense  of  well-being  and  keeps  a  tired  person 
awake.  But  it  does  this  by  drawing  on  the  individual’s  bank  of 
energy,  that  is,  the  benzedrine  user  consumes  energy  stored  by 
the  body  for  the  future  each  time  he  takes  the  stimulant. 

The  medical  case  for  coffee  was  ably  summed  up  by  Dr.  H.  L. 
Hollingsworth,  who  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  on  the  coffee  tolerance  of  people  representing 
different  age  and  vocational  groups.  All  the  subjects  were  fre¬ 
quent  coffee  drinkers,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  experiment,  half 
the  group  gave  up  the  beverage,  while  the  remainder  continued 
to  consume  their  regular  quota. 

.  “Every°ne,”  Dr.  Hollingsworth  reported,  “reported  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  good  health,  spirit  and  efficiency  at  work  whether 
they  were  consuming  coffee  or  not.  Those  who  gave  up  the 
beverage  reported  no  craving  for  coffee  as  such,  but  manifested 

annoyance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  at  the  lack  of  a 
warm  breakfast  drink.” 

From  the  time  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  coffee  has  been 
acclaimed  as  the  reenergizer  of  the  labor  force.  The  coffee-break 
had  its  beginning  m  the  cotton  mills  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
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when  coffee  was  served  to  child-workers  as  well  as  their  parents 
to  break  up  the  sixteen-hour  workday. 

Modern  industry  has  discovered  that  workers  achieve  a  higher 
level  of  productive  efficiency  following  the  eleven  and  three 
o’clock  coffee-breaks.  Coffee  time  has  become  so  popular  with 
labor  that  it  often  is  written  into  trade-union  contracts,  and  long 
coffee-breaks,  twenty  minutes  to  a  half  hour,  are  used  to  attract 
workers  during  periods  of  labor  shortage. 

Of  course,  coffee  is  not  altogether  responsible  for  the  success¬ 
ful  reactivation  of  bored  or  tired  workers.  A  worker  will  re¬ 
turn  to  his  job  refreshed  after  being  away  from  it  long  enough 
to  permit  his  mind  to  engage  in  thoughts  apart  from  the  job  itself. 
However,  a  well-made  cup  of  coffee  helps  quell  fatigue  while 
the  idea  of  a  coffee-break  contributes  enormously  to  worker 
morale. 

Coffee  is  known  to  contain  other  constituents  besides  caffeine, 
some  of  which  are  also  found  in  nicotine,  the  active  principle  of 
tobacco.  Some  scientists  feel  coffee  is  almost  indispensable  to 
smokers,  for  caffeine  counteracts  the  slightly  intoxicating  effect 
of  tobacco  smoke.  Consumer  surveys  seem  to  endorse  this  idea 
for  most  heavy  smokers  are  also  heavy  coffee  drinkers. 

The  necessary  exactness  of  scientific  research  is  greatly  in¬ 
hibited  by  coffee  lovers.  When  scientists  probe  the  mysteries  of 
a  cup  of  coffee  they  face  the  problem  of  separating  their  find¬ 
ings  from  the  psychologically  inspired  reactions  of  coffee  drink¬ 
ers.  The  physical  effects  of  coffee  are  so  indefinite  when  tested  on 
groups  of  people  that  most  observations  or  conclusions  have 

validity  only  in  terms  of  individual  reactions.  . 

This  is  particularly  true  when  coffee  is  related  to  the  drm  - 
ing  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Certainly  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  coffee’s  rapid  adoption  in  Europe  was  the  real  or  imagined 
effect  it  had  on  heavy  drinkers.  While  coffee  was  controlled 
within  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  early  doctors  «  ^“dispensed 
as  a  cure  for  drunkenness  and  as  an  antidote  to  drink  g 
Coffee  continues  to  be  considered  by  the  public  as  a  sobering 
agent  though  it  is  difficult  to  find  specific  antialcoholic  factors 

U1  Nevfrffieksf  heavy  drinkers  have  always  found  great  solace 
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in  copious  draughts  of  coffee  though  drunkenness  is  eased  as 
well  by  the  imbibing  of  any  quantity  of  hot  nonalcoholic  liquid. 
Physiologically,  hot  coffee  dilutes  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present 
in  the  stomach,  while  at  the  same  time  the  hot  liquid  stimulates 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  absorption  of  alcohol-sugars. 

The  notion  that  coffee  causes  impotence  and  sterility  in  the 
male  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  beverage.  In  some  countries  it  has 
entered  folklore:  small  boys  learn  that  premature  coffee-drinking 
will  make  them  eunuchs.  Unlike  most  myths  the  origin  of  this 
superstition  is  easily  established.  Coffee  became  popular  in  the 
coffee  houses,  which  were  mainly  frequented  by  males.  Men 
are  notoriously  fond  of  each  other’s  company,  and  the  unin¬ 
hibited  flow  of  wit,  humor  and  politics  over  coffee  chained  them 
to  the  coffee-house  tables.  Their  wives  blamed  the  new  brew 
for  their  husbands’  loss  of  interest  in  bed  and  board  alike. 

A  series  of  legends  from  the  Levant  kept  the  myth  alive.  One 
story,  which  concerned  a  Persian  king,  nearly  halved  coffee  sales 
in  Paris.  The  queen  one  day  asked  her  courtiers  why  a  fine 
stallion  was  being  castrated.  They  replied  that  it  was  necessary 
to  calm  the  animal’s  wild  spirit.  The  queen  commented,  “Don’t 
bother  with  the  knife.  Give  the  horse  coffee,  and  he  will  be  as 
spiritless  as  the  King  of  Persia  is  toward  his  wife.”  French  wives 
shivered  and  kept  coffee  from  their  tables. 

To  counter  this  exotic  libel,  the  merchants  circulated  some 
gossip  about  an  Algerian  acrobat  whose  muscular  charms  were 
fascinating  Parisian  females.  Ten  cups  of  breakfast  coffee,  he 
was  reported  to  have  said,  made  him  strong  enough  to  “unhorse 
40  men  and  possess  40  women.”  The  acrobat’s  faith  in  coffee  as 
an  aphrodisiac,  though  it  helped  sell  some  coffee  to  Frenchmen, 
has  never  won  wide  acceptance. 

Possibly  the  most  devastating  condemnation  of  coffee  in 

modern  times  came  from  a  nineteenth-century  New  York  City 
physician.  7 


“Coffee  injures  children  mainly,”  the  doctor  claimed.  “It  is 
very  seldom  that  we  find  caries  in  children  from  any  other  cause 
than  coffee.  The  ulcers  connected  with  these  decayed  or  morti¬ 
fied  bones  are  exceedingly  troublesome  as  well  as  ugly  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Though  coffee  does  not  produce  rickets,  it  hastens  its 
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effects  and  induces  a  species  of  hectic  fever,  sometimes  called 
the  children  s  hectic  or,  where  the  cause  is  well  understood,  the 
coffee  hectic. 

“Their  countenances  fade  and  their  flesh  becomes  soft.  Their 
speech  is  feeble  or  stammering  and  when  they  have  learned  to 
walk — which  is  always  slow — their  gait  is  unsteady  and  totter¬ 
ing.  Their  appetite  is  feeble  and  sometimes  they  do  not  grow. 
They  are  apt  to  be  timid,  gloomy  and  discontented  and  to  sleep 
badly.  They  are  also  troubled  with  sore  eyes.” 

Coffee  consumed  by  a  nursing  mother,  the  doctor  added, 
caused  rattling  of  the  breast.  The  child  was  irrevocably  damned 
if  its  mother  drank  coffee  and  breathed  bad  air.  This  dreadful 
combination  was  certain  to  breed  hysteria,  scrofula  and  con¬ 
sumption  in  both  mother  and  child. 

While  science  and  common  sense  have  disproved  such  weird 
contentions,  the  idea  that  coffee  stunts  a  young  person’s  growth 
continues.  Some  parents  in  the  United  States  feel  it  not  advisable 
to  permit  their  children  to  drink  coffee.  This  is  not  true  in 
the  coffee-producing  countries.  Coffee  is  consumed  there  by 
children  of  all  ages.  Near  the  town  of  Manizales  in  Colombia, 
the  people  are  noted  for  their  exceptional  height  and  physical 
prowess.  Likewise  some  of  the  world’s  tallest,  strongest  and 
healthiest  people  are  found  among  the  coffee  growers  of  Brazil 
and  Africa.  Actually  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  that  suggests 
coffee  retards  or  limits  growth. 

The  early  doctors  often  prescribed  coffee  with  the  same 
intuition  that  inspired  primitive  people  to  use  moldy  bread,  the 
precursor  of  penicillin,  to  cure  wounds.  Dr.  Walter  Rumsey, 
whose  Provang  irritated  the  intestinal  tracts  of  his  patients, 
initiated,  in  a  crude  way,  the  modem  use  of  coffee  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  postoperative,  high  colonic  irrigation.  Other  doctors 
who  packed  finely  ground,  mushy  coffee  over  wounds  heralded 

the  poultice. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  some  Euro¬ 
pean  doctors  became  alarmed  at  the  restlessness  of  modern 
civilization  and  they  spearheaded  a  wave  of  resentment  against 
stimulants.  Beer,  wine,  opium,  tobacco  and  coffee  were  con¬ 
demned  as  dangerous  and  deceitful  and  western  Europe  became 
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a  world  of  frightened  coffee  lovers  who  clamored  for  coffee 
without  caffeine. 

The  uproar  was  heard  by  Ludwig  Roselius,  a  coffee  merchant 
of  Bremen,  who  began  to  investigate  the  chemistry  of  the  coffee 
bean  in  an  effort  to  learn  how  to  remove  the  caffeine.  After 
years  of  study,  he  established  a  factory  to  produce  stimulant- 
free  coffee.  His  process  was  so  efficient  that  he  could  remove 
twenty-nine  of  thirty  parts  of  natural  caffeine  in  the  green  coffee 
bean.  After  roasting,  his  product  looked  like  coffee,  smelled  like 
coffee  and,  best  of  all,  tasted  like  coffee.  Through  the  years, 
the  emasculated  brew  has  earned  a  small  place  for  itself  on 
world  markets. 

Modern  science  has  located  and  identified  the  major  consti¬ 
tuents  of  a  cup  of  coffee.  One  of  the  most  important  discov¬ 
eries  was  that  it  has  almost  no  food  value  and  cannot  appreciably 
add  to  the  caloric  accumulation.  It  is  the  dieter’s  desideratum 
for,  without  providing  fat-building  substances,  it  makes  the 
stomach  feel  that  it  has  been  fed. 

The  composition  of  this  delightful  delusion  is  basically  water, 
casein,  sugar,  fat  (minimal  amount),  gum,  oil,  mineral  water, 
woody  matter,  tannin  and  caffeine.  Caffeine  is  composed  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  is  identical  chem¬ 
ically  with  theine,  the  stimulant  of  tea.  Caffeine  is  also  related  to 
theobromine,  the  stimulant  in  chocolate  and  cocoa. 

From  the  standpoint  of  taste,  flavor  and  aroma,  coffeemen  feel 
the  perfect  cup  of  coffee  should  contain  about  2.22  grains  of 
caffeine  and  0.29  grains  of  tannin.  An  improperly  made  cup  of 
coffee  shows  a  shift  in  structure  to  1.75  grains  of  caffeine  and 
2-35  grains  of  tannin.  The  increase  in  tannin  affects  coffee  by 
liberating  some  undesirable  tastes  and  flavors  which  are  best 
described  as  brackish,  sour,  bitter,  rancid,  musty,  caustic  or,  in 
short,  vile.  These  effects  result  from  boiling,  reboiling,  simmer¬ 
ing  or  excessive  percolation. 

Strange  to  say,  these  were  the  popular  coffee-making  methods 
in  the  United  States  until  a  few  years  ago  but  the  modern  coffee 
lover  s  taste  has  changed.  When  coffee  is  described  as  “just  like 

ama  used  to  make,”  today’s  coffee  connoisseur  sensibly  orders 
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The  brewing  of  a  scientifically  perfect  cup  of  coffee  has  been 
described  by  Professor  S.  C.  Prescott,  who  experimented  with 
the  bean  and  beverage  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  His  recommendations  produce  a  superb  cup  of  coffee, 
but  are  too  exacting  for  anyone  except  the  most  extreme  coffee 
purist. 

Starting  from  the  premise  that  the  blend  of  coffee  at  hand  is 
perfect,  Dr.  Prescott  states:  “The  fineness  of  the  grind  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  flavor.  Generally  speaking,  a  fine 
grind  yields  a  richer  flavor  than  a  coarse  or  heavy  grind  because 
of  the  more  rapid  dissolving  of  the  flavor-giving  substances. 
Grind  size,  therefore,  should  be  adapted  to  the  method  of  brew¬ 
ing. 

“The  closer  the  time  gap  between  grinding  and  preparation, 
the  more  flavorful  the  brew.  The  strength  of  the  coffee  should 
be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  ground  coffee  used  and  not  by 
excessive  cooking.  Actual  boiling  increases  the  bitter  taste,  as 
the  tannin  crystals  become  soluble  at  high  temperatures. 

“The  most  favorable  temperature  for  the  water  should  not 
exceed  a  range  between  185°  to  203 0  F.  At  these  temperatures 
the  caffeine  is  dissolved,  the  flavor-giving  oils  and  esters  do  not 
float  off  in  the  steam  and  the  tannin  crystals  remain  unchanged. 
The  time  of  infusing,  running  the  water  through  the  ground 
coffee,  should  not  exceed  two  minutes  at  the  temperatures 


suggested.”  t  , .  f 

Other  factors,  of  course,  also  affect  the  proper  making  01 
coffee.  The  Coffee  Brewing  Institute,  which  devotes  its  efforts 
to  improving  the  standards  of  coffee  served  throughout  the 
United  States,  has  declared  that  the  composition  of  the  water, 
next  to  the  coffee  itself,  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Throughout  the  United  States  many  different  flavors  are 
encountered  in  drinking  water.  To  a  degree  ranging  rom 
minute  to  large,  iron,  chlorine,  sulfur,  sewage,  factory  waste 
and  decomposing  organic  matter  influence  the  taste  and  odor ^o 
drinking  water.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  water  use  in 
preparation  of  coffee  should  be  unpleasant  neither  in  taste  nor 
in  odor.  While  few  of  the  contaminants  are  present  in  extreme 
quantity,  coffee  prepared  from  these  waters  has  a  dtscemtble 
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additional  taste.  However,  residents  of  different  areas  quickly 
become  accustomed  to  brews  made  from  local  water. 

Despite  the  extraordinary  development  of  agricultural  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  past  century,  the  coffee  industry  limited  research  to 
the  problems  of  processing  green  coffee  and  preparing  the 
beverage.  The  techniques  of  cultivation  were  neglected. 
Naturally,  there  was  a  good  reason  for  this.  Until  recently  the 
world  was  overproducing  coffee  in  enormous  quantities  and 
when  the  industry  utilized  science,  it  hoped  the  scientists  would 
diminish  surpluses  by  finding  new  uses  for  the  billions  of  un¬ 
salable  beans. 

However,  throughout  coffee’s  blackest  years,  science  was 
unable  to  find  a  profitable  secondary  use  for  coffee  though 
nearly  every  other  field  of  agriculture  profited  from  the 
laboratory.  The  amazing  research  of  Dr.  George  Washington 
Carver  into  the  value  of  discarded  peanut  shells  began  rich  new 
industries.  Science  solved  the  overproduction  of  grape  growers 
by  converting  the  fruit  into  chemicals.  But  lack  of  time  and 
money  prevented  research  and  experimentation  from  helping 
the  coffee  growers  to  find  a  use  for  the  bean  other  than  the 
manufacture  of  the  decoction  which  humans  like  to  drink. 
Coffee  remains  one  of  man’s  few  crops  which  have  no  by¬ 
products. 

Science  is  never  idle,  however.  In  the  past  decade  the  coffee 
industry  has  realized  the  potential  rewards  which  investigation 
could  bring.  Research  holds  an  honored,  if  limited,  position  in 
the  producing  industry  and  experimentation  into  most  areas  of 
coffee  culture  is  financed  by  the  growers’  organizations  or  their 
governments. 

The  coffee  scientists  work  from  a  body  of  knowledge  which 
is  quite  comprehensive  as  far  as  the  coffee  plant  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  early  botanists  covered  the  ground  thoroughly  and 
research  is  needed  only  in  regard  to  more  recently  discovered 
varieties.  The  coffee  plant  is  a  member  of  the  large  sub-kingdom 
known  as  Angiosperms.  The  term  denotes  plants  which  repro¬ 
duce  themselves  from  seeds  enclosed  in  a  boxlike  chamber 
known  as  the  ovary,  at  the  base  of  the  flower. 

The  botanical  classification  is  subdivided  further  into  two 
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classes,  each  of  which  is  determined  from  the  number  of  leaves 
growing  out  of  the  seed.  The  coffee  plant  has  two  little  leaves 
and  belongs  to  the  class  known  as  Dicotyledones.  The  plant  is 
easily  recognized,  for  the  leaves  are  crisscrossed  with  a  network 
of  veins,  and  the  components  of  its  flowers  are  circular,  contain¬ 
ing  two  or  five,  and  never  three  or  six,  parts. 

Coffee  is  classified  botanically  as  a  member  of  the  madder 
family,  Rubiaceae ,  which  includes  such  other  important  plants 
as  ipecacuanha  and  cinchona,  as  well  as  more  prosaic  herbs  and 
shrubs.  The  plant  has  glossy,  deep-green,  simple  leaves,  opposed 
to  each  other  in  alternating  pairs.  The  tree  is  often  incorrectly 
called  evergreen,  but  the  leaves  have  a  life  span  of  only  three  to 
five  years. 

Brazil  and  Colombia  support  the  largest  coffee  research  pro¬ 
grams  in  Latin  America,  but  an  agricultural-science  institute  is 
maintained  in  the  town  of  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  It  is  financed  by  the 
member  countries  of  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  and 
while  its  activities  include  research  into  most  areas  of  tropical 
agriculture,  Turrialba  has  made  important  contributions  to 

coffee. 

Latin- American  scientists  and  technicians  are  dedicating  them¬ 


selves  to  agricultural  experimentation  in  ever-increasing  num¬ 
bers.  An  enormous  field  is  open  to  them  for  in  a  period  which 
prides  itself  on  the  attainment  of  the  highest  production  levels 
of  foods,  fibers  and  staples,  coffee  culture  continues  to  be 
dominated  by  the  techniques  of  past  centuries.  Dr  William 
Cowgill,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  coffee  scientists,  while  head¬ 
ing  a  joint  United  States-Guatemalan  agricultural  project  in 
iqco,  found  that  coffee  was  cultivated  in  Guatemala  according 
to  procedures  developed  around  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  planters  were  advised  to  provide  plenty  of  shade  and 

twelve-foot  spacing  between  the  trees. 

To  increase  production,  Dr.  Cowgill  recommended  that  the 
local  planters  increase  the  number  of  trees  on  each  acre  from 
,co  to  an  average  of  at  least  850.  From  a  selection  program 
established  to  produce  better  tree  stock,  Dr.  Cowgill  found  trees 
that  could  produce  as  much  as  fourteen  pounds  a  year,  compare 
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with  the  prevailing  average  of  one  pound.  These  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  require  extraordinary  care,  otherwise  they  immediately 
revert  to  a  more  or  less  average  rate  of  production. 

Despite  the  outstanding  results  of  Dr.  Cowgill’s  experiments, 
the  local  planters  generally  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries.  This  has  been  the  rule  in  the  coffee  industry.  The 
scientists  and  technicians  at  Chinchina  in  Colombia  and  Cam¬ 
pinas  in  Brazil  have  developed  outstanding  innovations  in  the 
laboratories  which  are  still  unutilized  by  the  majority  of  growers. 

At  Campinas,  high-order  experimentation  on  the  breeding 
of  heavy-yielding  varieties  produced  several  promising  trees 
though,  curiously,  the  most  promising  discovery  was  “found” 
on  the  experimental  farms.  Miindo  Novo  is  a  tree  of  the  Arabica 
variety  but  it  appears  to  have  many  advantages  over  the  old 
stock.  Highly  resistant  to  disease,  it  matures  in  three  years  with 
an  annual  crop  exceeding  three  pounds.  Yet,  while  some  450,- 
000,000  new  trees  have  been  planted  in  Parana,  in  the  past  four 
years  Mundo  Novo  represented  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total. 

The  unending  argument  over  the  pros  and  cons  of  fertilizing 
is  a  good  example  of  the  hiatus  between  experimentation  and 
the  applying  of  the  scientists’  findings  to  the  farm.  While  reliable 
production  data  from  fertilized  farms  has  not  yet  been  assembled, 
both  Chinchina  and  Campinas  maintain  fertilization  programs. 
Animal  and  fowl  manure,  some  scientists  claim,  provides  the 
best  type  of  fertilizer,  while  others  claim  the  pulp  and  hulls 
from  the  coffee  beans  are  superior.  Chemical  fertilizers  have  gen¬ 
erally  proved  inferior  to  organic  fertilizers,  and  their  higher  cost 
makes  them  less  popular.  Most  scientists  agree  that  fertilization 

of  one  sort  or  another  improves  the  overall  quality  of  the  trees 
and  the  crop. 

This  evidence  has  been  at  hand  for  several  years.  Available, 

too,  is  the  knowledge  that  fertilization  contributes  to  higher  fruit 

yields.  In  a  world  clamoring  for  more  coffee,  it  would  appear 

that  the  producers’  first  order  of  business  should  be  an  ade- 

quatety  financed  fertilization  campaign.  While  the  scientists 

s  ake  their  heads,  fertilization  is  practiced  by  only  a  few 
planters. 

The  need  for  larger  supplies  of  coffee  was  always  met  by 
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opening  new  areas  to  planting.  Science  has  found  that  the 
soundest  method  of  increasing  production  is  to  produce  larger 
crops  per  tree,  per  laborer  and  per  acre.  Agronomists  at  Cam¬ 
pinas  contend  that  the  number  of  trees  per  acre  in  Brazil  could 
be  doubled  or  tripled. 

At  Chinchina,  Colombia’s  scientists  are  making  intensive 
efforts  to  increase  tree  yield  for  Colombia  faces  a  shortage  of 
new  land  suitable  for  coffee  planting.  Dr.  Ramon  Mejia-Franco 
has  conducted  experiments  aimed  at  increasing  the  crop  on  the 
existing  land.  On  an  old  farm,  Dr.  Mejia-Franco  ordered  the 
abandonment  of  the  so-called  clean-cultivation  system  and 
provided  individual  terraces  for  each  tree.  Mulches  from  cover 
crops  were  mixed  with  animal  fertilizer  and  spread  around  the 
trees  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  Excessive  shade  was 
abandoned,  despite  the  3,500-foot  altitude  of  the  experimental 
acreage.  To  prevent  the  criticism  that  these  techniques  could 
not  be  duplicated  on  Colombia’s  coffee  farms  because  of  short¬ 
ages  of  agricultural  labor,  Dr.  Mejia-Franco  limited  the  acreage 
to  that  which  could  be  cultivated  by  a  typical  coffee  farmer. 

The  results  of  this  unique  experiment  were  startling.  First,  700 
trees  were  planted  to  the  acre,  as  compared  with  Colombia  s 
average  of  568.  Second,  and  probably  most  important,  tree  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  sixth  year  was  double  that  of  Colombia  s  average. 

The  shortage  of  coffee  land  applies  throughout  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Approximately  10,000,000  acres  of  coffee  now  Pr°duce  ** 
uncommendable  annual  average  of  less  than  400  pounds  to  the 
acre  With  the  exception  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  none  of 
coffee  countries  have  land  available  for  expansion. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  area  in  which  -nee  could  aid 

zzttstzz  a  trvprj: 

„„gi„g  ,h,  .ofc  cop,.  i» 

dustry  loses  over  400,000,000  pounds  eacn  y  f 

.h.  pi-c. »  ” 
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well  as  land  maintenance.  Some  scientists  consider  that  60  per¬ 
cent  of  Latin  America’s  coffee  lands  suffer  from  erosion. 

A  phenomenal  experiment  was  conducted  recently  in  an 
abandoned  coffee  region  near  the  town  of  Palmeras  in  Sao  Paulo. 
On  the  site  of  a  deserted,  worked-out  plantation,  3,000  trees 
were  planted  on  terribly  eroded  land.  Careful  attention  was  paid 
to  disease  control,  fertilization,  pruning  and  irrigation.  Heavy 
cover  crops  were  planted  to  hold  the  land.  Nearly  20  pounds 
of  coffee  per  tree  were  harvested  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
experiment. 

Naturally,  this  extraordinary  production  was  achieved  at 
maximum  expense.  It  cannot  be  considered  practical  for  a 
large-scale  planting  operation  but  the  project  was  conducted 
to  show  farmers  that  the  poorest  of  once-rich  soils  can  be  re¬ 
planted  profitably. 

Though  the  scientists  in  Brazil  and  Colombia,  as  well  as  in 
Central  America  and  Mexico  have  developed  low-cost  methods 
of  soil  conservation,  few  areas  utilize  their  findings.  Erosion  is 
particularly  severe  where  coffee  is  grown  on  steep  slopes.  In  El 
Salvador  and  Colombia,  for  instance,  nearly  95  percent  of  the 
crop  grows  on  hillsides  and  most  of  the  farms  are  badly  worn  by 
wind  and  rain. 


Another  important  area  for  the  scientists  lies  in  the  still  un- 
solved  problems  of  processing.  Despite  the  premium  prices  paid 
for  washed  coffees,  progress  away  from  the  dry  method  has  been 
very  slow.  The  Brazilian  government  attempted  in  the  1930’s 
to  encourage  wet  preparation  by  granting  a  subsidy  payment  to 
farmers  who  washed  their  coffee.  But  a  decade  ago  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  80  percent  of  Sao  Paulo’s  coffee,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  was  still  processed  dry. 

Price  differentials,  of  course,  play  an  important  role  in  deter- 
mmmg  the  choice  of  processing.  In  1953,  Ecuador’s  exports  of 
''  ashed  coffee  declined  30  percent  from  the  two  previous  years 
ccause  of  the  prevailing  high  prices  for  coffee  prepared  by  the 
dry  method.  Venezuela’s  exports  reflected  a  similar  decrease. 
t-  “  „  Washlng  PLrocess’  the  important  step  is  fermenta- 

.  Here,  science  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  Tech 

mcians  at  El  Salvador’s  Research  Center  developed  a  chemical 
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method  of  removing  the  mucilage  from  the  parchment.  Utilizing 
a  weak  caustic-soda  solution,  the  process  takes  but  minutes  to 
accomplish  what  deep-tank  soaking  achieves  in  eight  to  thirty 
hours. 

Coffee  cultivation  remains  backward  mainly  because  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  never  provided  competent  scientists  with  adequate 
facilities  for  the  long  and  tedious  job.  The  planters  have  always 
had  an  excuse  for  the  withholding  of  funds.  When  production 
was  unprofitable,  science  was  an  extravagant  luxury.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  profits  are  high,  science  is  regarded  as  nones¬ 


sential. 

While  the  achievements  of  the  researchers  and  technicians  at 
Chinchina  and  Campinas  cannot  be  minimized,  the  enormousness 
of  the  job  dwarfs  their  best  efforts.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  the  picture  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  totally  dark. 
Some  of  the  smaller  countries  are  financing  scientific  research. 
Mexico  under  the  leadership  of  Juan  Rebolledo-Clement, 
President  of  the  Comision  Nacional  del  Cafe,  made  notew  orthy 
strides  in  improving  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  coffee 
production.  The  growers  in  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  wor  e 
closely  with  the  scientists  at  Turrialba,  and  some  research  is 
financed  by  the  United  States  government  in  Puerto  Rico 
The  consuming  industry  recognizes  the  value  of  compi  ing 
available  scientific  data  and  in  .954  authorized  the  Coffee  Brew¬ 
ing  Institute,  in  conjunction  with  the  Food  Technology  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to  create  an 
index  of  material  pertinent  to  coffee.  The  survey  covers  every 

phase  of  the  coffee  business-cultivation  Proc“ 
ration  brewing  and  even  recipes— and  when  it  is  finished  it  w 
be  the  most  complete  collection  of  coffee  source  materia  et 

“Tfie  forward  steps  are  praiseworthy.  But  only  a  con¬ 
certed  international  effort  can  develop  the  techniques  and 
methodology  needed  to  improve  coffee  P^ct.om  T 
secret  It  is  an  opinion  shared  by  many  leading  b 

and  poetically  aU  the  coffee  scientists  functioning  in  the  West- 

ern  Hemisphere.  .  c  t  _  IQ<n  a  Coffee 

At  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  September  ot  W3. 
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Round  Table  produced  a  plan  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Exchange  of  Technical  Information  on  Coffee  as  an  au¬ 
tonomous  organization  functioning  within  the  administrative 
framework  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sci¬ 
ence  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  proposed  function  of  the  Center  is  to  coordinate  the  work 
in  progress  at  the  centers  in  the  producing  countries,  to  a\  oid 
duplication  of  research,  and  to  promote  the  exchange  of  material 
and  personnel.  In  April  of  1954?  Pan-American  Coffee 
Bureau  appropriated  funds  for  the  prompt  creation  of  the  Center 
and  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  its  development. 

The  urgent  need  for  the  participation  of  science  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  within  the  producing  industry  is  best  expressed  by 
a  statistic.  Despite  an  increase  in  the  world’s  population  of  nearly 
40  percent  in  the  past  twenty  years,  world  coffee  production 
was  far  less  in  1953  than  it  was  in  1933. 

That  science  can  change  this  picture  is  proved  by  the  in¬ 
credible  rise  in  the  productivity  of  United  States  farms.  For 
every  hundred  pounds  of  crop  that  the  American  farmer  pro¬ 
duced  in  1935,  he  produced  181  pounds  in  1950.  In  Brazil  or 
Colombia,  by  way  of  comparison,  the  average  coffee  farmer’s 
output  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  a  world  where  science  has  bred  rust  out  of  wheat,  enormous 
production  into  corn,  made  alfalfa  disease-resistant  and  doubled 
the  size  of  blueberries  and  strawberries,  it  is  deplorable  that 
coffee  is  still  denied  the  scientist’s  blessings. 
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THE  ENORMOUS  growth  of  the  productivity  and  value  of 
Latin  America’s  export  commodities  during  the  past  half 
century  precipitated  an  economic  revolution  of  immense  vitality. 
From  1900  to  1954,  no  comparable  area  of  the  world  enjoyed 
as  high  an  index  of  material  progress  as  the  twenty  republics  of 
Southern  America.  Every  facet  of  Latin-Amencan  life  was 
radically  affected  by  this  dynamic  transformation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  Latin  America  was 
predominantly  rural.  The  continent  was  peopled  by  a  few  land- 
owners  and  multitudes  of  peasants.  Communications  meant  men 
on  horseback  on  dirt  roads.  Transportation  was  cargo  on  the 
backs  of  men  or  mules.  Telegraph  lines  connected  a  handful  of 
important  cities;  railroads  served  commodities  not  citizens,  a 
rX  and  canoed  carried  as  much  freight  on  the  rivers  as  steam- 

b°The  capitals  of  the  provincial  states  were  villages  and  the 
capitals  of  nations  wereP  town.  Throughout ~y»de, 
everything  was  conditioned  by ^  t  e _  wi  en n  lence 

mountains,  the  swamps,  deserts  and  )ungles,  ana  P 
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of  disease.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  stolid  and  apathetic, 
mired  down  by  ignorance,  poverty  and  feudalism.  . 

Latin  America  was  torn  from  its  lethargy  by  the  insatiable 
raw-material  demands  of  the  mills  and  factories  of  the  indus¬ 
trialized  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  As  millions 
of  workers  flocked  into  manufacturing  centers,  their  needs 
caused  the  opening  of  vast  Latin-American  lands  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  enormous  crops.  The  monstrous  requirements  of  two 
world  wars  provided  an  incredible  impetus  to  the  raging  eco¬ 
nomic  ferment.  More  land  was  opened,  more  mines  were  dug 
and  greater  wealth  was  torn  from  the  forests. 

The  expansion  of  production  revitalized  Latin  America  s 
people.  While  the  rest  of  the  world’s  population  increases  less 
than  one  percent  annually,  Latin  America’s  rate  of  growth  is 
2.3  percent;  in  1954,  over  173,000,000  people  lived  in  the 
twenty  republics.  Four  of  the  six  largest  cities  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  in  Latin  America;  Mexico  City,  Buenos  Aires, 
Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  exceeded  in  size  by  only  New 
York  and  Chicago.  The  development  of  urban  industrialism 
created  great  wealth  and  the  flourishing  cities  boast  towering 
skyscrapers,  shops,  hotels,  theaters  and  apartment  houses  which 
are  as  impressive  as  any  in  the  world. 

But  the  changes  in  Latin  America  transcend  material  things. 
As  the  cities  grew,  new  industries  opened  and  broader  fields 
were  planted,  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  education,  sanitation 
and  transportation  was  born.  The  people  acquired  a  hungry 
interest  in  the  world  about  them.  News  from  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  reaches  the  remotest  towns  of  the  Andes.  Llollywood 
films  show  life  in  the  United  States  to  audiences  of  coffee  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  smallest  villages  of  Brazil  and  Colombia.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  circulate  daily  among  millions  of  avid  readers. 

The  revolution  of  ideas  marched  along  with  the  radical  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  structure  of  Latin  America’s  economy.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  formerly  landless  peasants  now  till  their  own  farms. 
Cooperative  buying  and  marketing  organizations  function  for 
farmers,  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Schools  and  clinics  op¬ 
erate  in  areas  which  a  few  decades  ago  were  unexplored,  much 
less  settled. 
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Latin  America’s  peaceful  revolution  has  brought  new  hope 
and  aspirations  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  In  Colombia,  Brazil, 
Cuba,  Bolivia  and  all  the  other  republics,  the  people  want  to 
earn  more  money,  eat  and  dress  better  and,  within  their  lifetime, 
achieve  security  for  themselves  and  their  families.  The  desires 
that  are  born  out  of  revolution  continue  to  grow.  Much  has 
changed  for  the  better  in  Latin  America  in  the  past  half  century, 
but  the  people  remain  dissatisfied.  The  remarkable  progress 
falls  far  short  of  the  goals  which  Latin  Americans  have  set  for 
themselves. 

Coffee  is  but  one  of  the  commodities  that  ignited  the  blaze  of 
economic  revolution.  Sugar,  bananas,  cocoa,  cotton,  meat,  forest 
products,  minerals,  petroleum  and  other  cultivated  or  natural 
resources  have  moved  in  immense  quantities  from  the  cornucopia 
of  Latin  America  to  world  markets. 

Each  of  the  twenty  Latin  American  republics  relies  for  its 
economic  survival  on  the  production  and  marketing  abroad  of 
one  or  another  basic  commodity  and  the  people’s  welfare  and 
security  depends  on  the  income  received  from  the  sales  of  these 
products. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  El  Salvador,  the  exportation  of 
coffee  has  not  overwhelmed  the  economy  of  a  producing  coun¬ 
try  to  the  same  extent  as,  say,  tin  has  Bolivia.  Yet  the  continued 
emphasis  on  coffee-planting  has  limited  social  and  industrial 
development  just  as  severely  as  the  dependence  on  petroleum  in 
Venezuela,  copper  and  nitrates  in  Chile,  bananas  in  Honduras  or 


sugar  in  Cuba.  . 

The  production  of  coffee  dominates  the  economies  of  seven 

countries.  In  1953.  coffee  exPorts  represented  95.3  percent  of 
the  dollar  value  of  all  exports  from  Colombia;  85.5  from  L 
Salvador;  76.7  from  Guatemala;  67.7  from  Brazil;  65.5  from 
Haiti;  4 c.6  from  Costa  Rica  and  39.1  from  Nicaragua. 

Coffee  plays  an  important  role  in  the  economies  of  seven  more 
countries,  but  its  export  trails  other  basic  commodities  Mexico 
for  example,  exported  Latin  America’s  third  largest  crop  in 
,954,  but  minerals  and  tourism  brought  Mexico  more  dollars 
Venezuela’s  production,  sixth  in  Latin  America,  was  dwarfed  by 
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the  value  of  its  petroleum.  Bananas  or  sugar  cane  assume  greater 
dollar-income  importance  in  the  remaining  countries. 

During  one  hundred  years  of  producing  coffee  for  export, 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  marks,  pounds,  francs,  kroner 
and  other  currency  have  been  earned  by  the  producing  coun¬ 
tries.  The  world’s  ever-increasing  consumption  of  coffee  built 
the  modern  cities  of  Medellin  and  Sao  Paulo,  the  great  ports  of 
Santos,  Cartagena  and  Barranquilla,  hundreds  of  miles  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  highways,  thousands  of  bridges,  schools,  hospitals  and 
public  buildings. 

Coffee  financed  governments,  industrial  development,  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges,  scientific  research,  art  competitions,  muse¬ 
ums  and  extended  vacations  on  the  Riviera.  In  1953  alone,  over 
$1,998,577,000  was  remitted  by  the  world’s  coffee  drinkers  to 
Latin-American  growers. 

Despite  the  weight  of  these  impressive  statistics,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  remain  dissatisfied  with  a  prosperity  which  results  from 
coffee  or  other  one-crop  economies.  Though  the  sale  of  coffee, 
sugar,  bananas  or  industrial  raw  materials  continues  profitable, 
the  unending  emphasis  on  basic  commodities  strengthens  the 
pattern  of  economic  activity  which  is  detrimental  to  the  long¬ 
term  interest  of  each  producing  country.  The  uncontrolled 
exploitation  of  minerals  and  forest  products  have  depleted  the 
resources  of  many  nations.  Great  stands  of  mahogany  and  rich 
lodes  of  tin  and  copper  have  disappeared  from  the  regions 
they  promised  to  enrich.  The  investments  in  these  basic  com¬ 
modities  provided  only  a  momentary  economic  infusion. 

The  development  of  Latin  America’s  one-or-two-product 
economies  was  spurred  by  the  world’s  need  for  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  of  basic  materials  and  products.  The  ideal  plan  for  interna¬ 
tional  commerce  envisioned  the  source  of  each  commodity  or 
natural  resource  in  the  place  where  the  factors  for  the  most 
efficient  production  existed.  With  complete  freedom  of  trade, 
this  commercial  concept  would  allow  the  widest  variety  of 

goods  to  be  available  at  fair  prices  to  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

Unfortunately,  this  economic  Utopia  could  never  exist.  Prices 
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for  basic  commodities  are  usually  determined  by  their  usefulness 
to  the  purchaser’s  economy.  Consideration  of  their  real  value 
is  seldom  a  factor.  Bolivia,  for  example,  has  contracted  to 
sell  tin  to  the  United  States  at  several  cents  a  pound  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  Cuba,  too,  has  often  marketed  sugar 
at  prices  below  the  cost  of  raising  it. 

Coffee  income  depends  on  the  economies  of  the  purchasing 
countries  even  more  than  most  other  commodities.  When  the 
consumer’s  standard  of  living  falls,  the  coffee  farmer  faces  a 
smaller  market  as  well  as  lowered  prices.  Where  coffee  repre¬ 
sents  more  than  half  the  value  of  all  exports,  a  decrease  in  selling 


price  or  a  decline  in  consumption  often  means  economic  chaos. 

The  unpredictability  of  prices  and,  consequently,  income 
exerts  a  profound  psychological  influence  on  coffee  planters. 
Decades  of  boom-and-depression  have  kept  them  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  Lack  of  demand  and  low  prices  make  them  resentful 
and  apathetic  and  they  respond  aggressively  and  energetically 
to  a  strong,  profitable  market.  They  are  hostile  to  new  ideas  and 
uninterested  in  new  investments.  Their  profits  are  plowed  into 
increased  production  during  good  times  and  they  husband  their 
resources  and  wait  out  periods  of  adverse  marketing.  .  # 
When  a  crop  like  coffee  is  unprofitable,  all  business  activity 
slumps.  In  most  Latin-American  nations  there  is  no  subsidiary 
production  to  absorb  economic  slack.  The  government  loses 
revenue  and  cannot  balance  its  budget.  Appropriations  for 
public  projects  are  rescinded.  The  domestic  purchasing  power 
falls  and  local  merchants  go  bankrupt.  Farmers  fai  to  meet 
payments  on  loans,  and  banks  are  forced  to  foreclose  mortgages. 
The  entire  trading  community  suffers  as  the  drop  in  consum 

PUltonsg  Erf  tTimnce  to  the  economy  of  every 
Laun  lmerican  nation.  The  movement  of  currency  from 
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“rom^XgerU  agricultural  machinery,  dresses 
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and  furs,  foods  and  fertilizers,  chemicals,  electrical  equipment, 

toothbrushes  and  pharmaceuticals. 

As  raw-material  prices  tend  to  fluctuate  more  widely  than 
those  of  manufactured  articles,  the  “terms  of  trade  operate  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Latin  Americans.  During  the  r  93°  s»  cx~ 
ample,  coffee  prices  fell  over  55  percent,  whereas  the  prices  of 
United  States  manufactured  goods  dropped  but  35  percent. 
Metals,  following  the  Korean  war,  dropped  40  percent  in  price 
while  manufactured  goods  increased  in  value. 

The  bulk  of  Latin  America’s  commodities  are  sold  to  the 
United  States  and  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  its  imports 
are  purchased  from  American  industry  or  business.  An  unfor¬ 
tunate  result  of  this  extraordinary  relationship  was  driven 
home  to  Latin  Americans  in  the  years  following  World  War  II. 
Throughout  the  war,  dollars  flowed  into  Latin  America,  but 
stringent  United  States  manufacturing  controls  limited  their 
purchases  to  the  barest  necessities.  At  war’s  end,  Latin  America 
competed  anxiously  with  domestic  and  other  foreign  buyers  for 
the  products  which  slowly  became  available  on  the  United  States 
market. 

With  the  termination  of  price  controls,  United  States  product 
prices  went  sky-high,  but  the  need  for  consumer  and  industrial 
goods  was  so  strong  in  Latin  America  that  buying  continued. 
From  a  1946  peak  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000  Latin  America’s 
dollar  balance  shrank  to  less  than  $2,500,000,000  in  1948.  Buying 
continued,  despite  high  prices,  until  dollar  reserves  were  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  capital  necessary  for  industrial  organization,  the 
replacement  of  worn-out  railroad  and  farm  machinery  and  the 
establishment  of  new  industry  was  exchanged  for  articles  and 
supplies  priced  far  above  their  real  value. 

In  many  of  the  Latin-American  cities  there  was  more  capital 
in  the  hands  of  the  middle  class  than  there  were  goods  to  buy 
and  a  period  of  serious  inflation  resulted.  The  masses  suffered 
immeasurably  as  prices  for  basic  necessities  zoomed  upward  with 
the  cost  of  expensive  imported  articles.  When  the  prices  of 
many  of  Latin  America’s  commodities  dropped  in  the  recession 
°f  *949>  fllc  prices  of  most  United  States  imports  remained 
stable.  The  high  prices  of  imported  articles  like  gasoline  and 
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drugs  were  out  of  reach  of  most  of  the  people.  Local  industry 
slackened  its  production  efforts  as  fabricated  raw  materials  from 
the  United  States  became  too  costly  to  import,  assemble  or 
process  for  resale. 

Latin  America’s  economists  took  a  hard  look  at  the  economic 
structure  of  their  respective  nations.  It  didn’t  require  much  in¬ 
vestigation  to  reveal  that  inadequate  local  production  was  largely 
to  blame  for  the  problems  affecting  their  lands.  Latin  America’s 
economists  know  that  a  large  export  trade  is  not  a  necessary 
requisite  to  economic  stability.  History  has  demonstrated  that 
nations  far  less  endowed  with  raw  materials  than  Latin  America 
can  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living  without  exporting  the  major 
part  of  their  productive  efforts. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  rarely  exports  more  than  io 
to  1 5  percent  of  its  domestic  production.  England  pays  for  its 
high  import  requirements  with  less  than  17  percent  of  its  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Benelux  countries  export  one-fifth  of  the  produce 


from  their  industrial  and  agricultural  complex. 

On  the  other  hand,  Brazil  which  has,  after  Argentina,  the  best- 
ordered  basic  economy  in  Latin  America,  frequently  exports 
33  1/3  percent  of  the  total  value  of  its  industrial  and  agricultural 
production.  El  Salvador  exports  close  to  70  percent,  while  Co¬ 
lombia  dispatches  over  45  percent  to  market.  Most  of  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  republics  exceed  even  these  figures. 

Latin-American  business  and  government  leaders  know  the 
solution  for  these  economic  dislocations  does  not  include 
limiting  or  curtailing  the  production  of  basic  commodities.  In 
fact  the  most  ardent  proponents  of  economic  diversification 
urge  a  greater  emphasis  on  basic  commodities  as  long  as  foreign 
markets  can  absorb  them.  The  United  States,  obviously,  cannot 
grow  bananas  or  cocoa  or  coffee  and  must  rely  on  Lai 
America  for  the  major  share  of  these  items.  Commodny  produc- 
tion  could  continue  profitable  if  the  economies  of  the  producmg 
nations  were  broadened  to  include  the  manufacturing  and  fabn 
eating  of  some  of  the  products  at  present  imported. 

and  natural  resources  of  Latin  America  are  y 
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The  great  drawback  is  the  lack  of  appreciable  amounts  of  invest¬ 
ment  capital. 

Although  the  gross  income  of  Latin  America  appears  formi¬ 
dable  at  first  glance,  little  capital  remains  for  new  investments 
after  production  costs,  charges  and  profits  are  deducted  from  the 
selling  price  of  their  commodities.  Over  the  eight-year  period 
from  1946  to  1953,  Brazil  received  $5,850,052,000  from  the  sale 
of  coffee  alone.  Colombia  earned  $2,356,350,000  while  El  Salva¬ 
dor  received  $432,917,000.  These  sums  lose  significance  when 
they  are  translated  into  annual  per-capita  income  in  relation  to 
the  importance  of  the  exports  of  coffee  within  each  country. 
Coffee  provided  every  citizen  of  Brazil  with  $  1 1  o  a  year,  every 
Colombian  with  $196  and  every  resident  of  El  Salvador  with 
$220.  As  insignificant  as  these  sums  appear  they  are  still  bigger 
than  the  annual  per-capita  income  of  other  Latin- American  re¬ 
publics. 

These  figures  show  that  Latin-American  economic  progress 
will  be  intolerably  slow  if  funds  for  capital  investment  must 
come  from  the  profits  on  commodity  sales.  While  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  economic  revolution  was  made  possible  by  heavy  capital  in¬ 
vestment,  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  came  from  foreign 
capitalists  and  investors.  Local  capital  tends  to  invest  in  short¬ 
term,  high-profit  outlets,  while  the  overwhelming  need  is  for  the 
development  of  such  basic  industry  as  fuels,  power  and  transpor¬ 
tation.  These  require  long-term  investments  and  return  relatively 
moderate  rates  of  profit. 

The  shortage  of  investment  capital  is  shared  by  all  twenty 
republics.  Without  exception,  each  nation  needs  improved  agri¬ 
cultural  production,  expanded  transportation  and  power  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  development  of  domestic  fuel  production.  Without 
outside  economic  assistance,  these  deficiencies  will  continue  to 
retard  material  progress. 

While  these  barriers  appear  immense,  they  are  dwarfed  by  the 
outmoded  social  and  sanitary  conditions  which  plague  large  areas 
of  Latin  America.  Here  again  the  need  for  amelioration  has  been 
recognized  but  inadequate  financing  has  limited  appreciable  re- 
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Although  an  estimated  7  5  percent  of  Latin  America’s  popula¬ 
tion  earns  its  living  from  fanning,  nearly  half  of  all  agricultural 
activity  is  on  a  subsistence  level.  Several  nations  have  effected 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  land,  yet  a  handful  of  proprie¬ 
tors  still  own  the  major  proportion  of  the  fertile  lands.  Large- 
scale,  commercial  farming  of  export  crops  keeps  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  landless  workers  in  virtual  peonage. 

The  rural  population  in  most  of  the  republics  suffers  from 
dietary  shortages,  malnutrition  and  vitamin  starvation.  The 
farmer’s  diet  is  usually  based  on  tuberous,  starchy  foods  like 
manioc,  yucca,  cassava,  rice,  corn,  beans,  yams  and  potatoes. 
Meat  and  green  vegetables  are  scarce,  as  are  milk  and  dairy 
products.  While  many  Latin-American  countries  enjoy  diverse 
climates  and  could  easily  raise  food  crops,  the  lack  and  high 
costs  of  interior  transportation  and  the  low  purchasing  power 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population  make  wide  distribution  impos¬ 


sible.  ,  1  „  • 

The  doleful  maxim  that  “hungry  children  cant  study  is 

grimly  reflected  by  Latin  America’s  generally  high  illiteracy 
rate.  In  several  countries,  the  figure  reaches  to  80  percent.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  republics  have  compulsory  school-attendance  laws, 
but  the  financing  of  even  elementary  schooling  for  every  child 
of  school  age  is  beyond  the  budgets  of  most  countries.  In  rura 
areas,  moreover,  the  few  schools  which  do  exist  are  empty  half 
the  time.  Education  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  Going  to  schoo 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  child’s  health  the  adequacy 
school  buildings,  the  problems  of  decent  clothing  and  t  P 
ents’  need  for  the  child’s  labor.  A  farmer  whose  survival  depends 
on  the  labor  of  his  entire  family  is  not  apt  to  permit  his  children 

cannot  solve  those  pt.Uc- 
w  To  attend  school  a  child  must  be  healthy  as  well  as  well- 

U.  In  ,h. 
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The  major  obstacle  to  bringing  the  protection  of  health  and 
sanitation  to  the  people  is  simply  the  lack  of  funds.  There  is  not 
nearly  enough  money  to  train  or  equip  doctors  and  nurses,  build 
hospitals,  install  sewers  and  purify  drinking  water.  The  uneven 
distribution  of  income  limits  medical  and  dental  services  to  urban 
dwellers  and  the  proprietor  class  on  the  land.  Faith  healers,  un¬ 
trained  midwives  and  self-taught  curers  administer  to  the  ills  of 
the  masses. 

In  Costa  Rica  there  is  one  physician  for  every  3,759  people; 
in  El  Salvador,  one  for  every  8,722;  in  Colombia,  one  for  every 
3,1 19.  In  Mexico  there  is  one  dentist  for  every  34,602  people;  in 
Brazil,  one  for  every  4,412.  There  is  one  doctor  and  one  dentist 
for  every  30,000  persons  in  Haiti.  In  the  United  States  there  is 
one  doctor  for  every  714  persons. 

Happily,  the  social  situation  is  not  unheeded.  Brazil  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  training  program  for  doctors  and  nurses  to  serve  in  rural 
areas.  Mexico  enrolled  more  student-doctors  in  its  colleges  in  the 
past  five  years  than  in  any  similar  period  of  its  history.  Colombia 
promoted  a  pure-water  supply  system  in  several  of  its  largest 
cities,  and  the  Colombian  Coffee  Federation  maintains  an  active 
campaign  to  purify  the  water  supply  of  thousands  of  coffee 
farmers.  The  Pan-American  Sanitary  Bureau  conducts  a  broad 
program  of  health  education  in  nineteen  countries.  Four  hundred 
and  sixteen  health  and  sanitation  projects  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations’  World  Health  Organization  were  under  way 
in  Latin  America  in  1954. 

Latin  America’s  most  basic  problem  is  undoubtedly  transporta¬ 
tion  for  without  cheap  and  efficient  methods  of  communication, 
all  the  other  dire  needs  of  the  people  are  permitted  to  continue 
unchecked.  Nature  has  placed  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  movement  of  men  and  goods  from  one  part  of 
the  continent  to  another.  A  towering,  unbroken  mountain  chain 
extends  from  northern  Mexico  to  the  tip  of  South  America. 
Dense,  tropical  jungle  covers  thousands  of  square  miles  in  a 
dozen  countries.  Heavily  inhabited  areas  in  northern  Brazil  are 
separated  by  wide  deserts. 

Methods  of  transportation,  consequently,  vary  between  abso¬ 
lute  extremes.  The  preponderance  of  cargo  originating  in  the 
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mountains  is  carried  by  mule-train  to  river  ports  or  railheads, 
whence  it  is  transported  to  seaports.  On  the  other  hand,  highly 
valued  freight  and  people  who  can  pay  the  fares  travel  by  air¬ 
plane.  Airlines  connect  most  large  cities  on  the  continent,  and  in 
the  mountain  countries,  like  Colombia,  a  web  of  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  airlines  reach  out  to  service  nearly  every  city  and  town. 

Surface  transportation  developed  in  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  mainly  to  carry  commodities  to  the  export¬ 
ing  ports  on  the  seacoasts.  The  railroads  and  highways  con¬ 
nected  the  coastal  cities  to  the  mines,  commercial  farms  and  for¬ 
ests.  With  the  exception  of  Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Mexico, 
Latin  America’s  rail  lines  remain  short  and  inadequate.  Compared 
with  the  United  States,  which  has  227,000  miles  of  first-class 
railroads,  all  of  Latin  America  in  1954  could  boast  no  more  than 
85,207.  Most  of  the  roadbed  was  in  bad  condition,  and  anti¬ 
quated  rolling  stock  was  still  in  general  use. 

Highways  are  equally  inadequate  for  nations  which  want  to 
modernize  their  economies.  Except  for  the  developed  areas  im¬ 
mediately  surrounding  the  major  cities,  few  of  the  republics  have 
anything  approaching  a  first-class  road  system.  Road-building 
strains  the  budgets  of  the  richest  nations.  Large  financing  is 
needed  before  major  highway-construction  programs  can  be 
started  Once  a  highway  is  completed,  more  funds  are  needed 
each  year  for  upkeep  and  repair.  Most  of  Latin  America  cannot 
yet  support  the  luxury  of  good  roads.  The  volume  of  freight  and 
passenger-car  travel  would  not  begin  to  contribute  to  supporting 
them.  All  Latin  America  in  1954  had  less  than  555,000  miles  ol 
all-weather  roads  compared  to  the  3,000,000  in  tie  mte 


Stores 

The  commodities  move  toward  the  ports  on  conveyances 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  twentieth  century.  Tin  begins 
ourney  high  in  the  Andes.  On  the  backs  of  slow-moving  llamas 
it  proceeds  to  railheads  and  ports.  Cocoa  and  bananas  in  Centra 
America  are  transported  on  muleback,  in  oxcarts  or  rickety 
trucks  Fat  balls  of  Balata  rubber  ride  tiny  canoes  down  hun 

bv  river  boats  at  Manaos.  t*-  flnnts 

Coffee  uses  every  imaginable  means  of  transp 
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down  Colombia’s  river  on  flat-bottomed  rafts,  dangles  from  the 
hooks  of  aerial  railways  across  deep  ravines,  rides  steamboats, 
airplanes,  freight  cars  and  trucks.  On  Brazil’s  million- tree  fazen¬ 
das,  coffee  moves  to  the  railroad  sidings  on  long  tractor-trains  or 
packed  in  heavy  bags  on  the  sides  of  mules. 

Inefficient  transportation  discourages  the  flow  of  goods  to  the 
cities  and  adds  heavy  charges  to  the  prices  of  imported  goods 
marketed  away  from  the  seaports.  A  pneumatic  air  drill  and 
compressor,  for  example,  costs  $450  to  move  from  a  seaport  in 
Chile  to  a  tin  mine  in  Bolivia.  A  coffee  dryer  destined  for  a 
beneficio  near  Medellin,  Colombia,  incurs  over  $150  in  charges 
as  it  proceeds  from  a  ship  in  Barranquilla,  up  the  Magdalena 
River  by  steamboat  to  Puerto  Berrio,  and  thence  by  truck  over 
dirt  roads  to  the  finca. 

Every  facet  of  Latin-American  life  is  influenced  for  good  or 
bad  by  the  nearness  and  wealth  of  the  United  States.  Movies 
from  Hollywood,  magazines  like  Life,  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Reader’s  Digest  present  to  wide-open  Latin-American 
eyes  the  material  aspects  of  a  way  of  life  which  symbolizes  a 
happy  and  prosperous  people.  The  farmers  on  the  coffee  lands 
and  the  miners  working  deep  in  the  shafts  of  the  Andes  know 
that  farmers  and  miners  in  the  United  States  wear  shoes,  drive 
their  o\\  n  automobiles  and  send  their  healthy  children  to  school. 
They  know,  too,  that  Americans  vote,  that  humble  men  hold 
high  political  office  and  that  the  people  can  criticize  their 
government  without  fear. 


Several  United  States  presidents  have  expounded  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  a  Good  Neighbor  Policy  which  would  permit  the  Latin- 
American  nations  to  participate  in  a  program  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Americas.  As  a  group 
the  twenty  Latin-American  republics  have  consistently  kept 
their  friendship  with  the  United  States  despite  the  attractive 
arguments  of  other  powerful  nations. 

Almost  every  Latin-American  republic  joined  the  Allied  cause 

which8  a  "  ^  I1Aa"d  tlle  unendin£  stream  of  commodities 

All  S  fl°Wed  c  Ae  ;M  lcd  factories  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
victory.  Several  nations  canceled  lucrative  contracts  with 

European  nations  to  prevent  vital  material  from  falling  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Axis  powers.  Brazil  sent  several  regiments  of  sol¬ 
diers  to  fight  in  the  Italian  campaign.  During  the  years  of  politi¬ 
cal  strife  following  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  Latin-American 
republics  permitted  the  United  States  to  fashion  their  course  in 
international  affairs.  Colombia  sent  troops  and  ships  to  fight 
alongside  the  armed  forces  from  the  United  States  in  Korea. 

When  the  United  States  announced  the  Marshall  Plan  pro¬ 
gram  for  western  Europe,  Latin  America  expected  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  for  their  continent.  They  were  disappointed.  The  United 
States  government  established  a  global  aid  plan  called  Point  IV 
which  offered  Latin  America  technical  and  advisory  services  in¬ 
stead  of  industrial  development.  While  Point  IV  has  given  con¬ 
siderable  help  to  Latin-American  agriculture  and  sanitation 
problems  it  has  brought  little  remedial  action  to  the  outmoded 
economic  situation.  Ironically,  Point  IV  threatens  on  occasion 
actually  to  complicate  Latin  America’s  difficulties  rather  than 
solve  them.  In  1954,  for  example,  Latin  Americans  viewed  with 
dismay  a  Point  IV  mission  which  announced  plans  to  increase 
Ethiopia’s  coffee  production  to  where  it  would  offer  serious 
competition  to  Latin  America’s  growers.  Latin  America’s  busi¬ 
nessmen,  scholars  and  farmers  were  equally  dismayed  when  a 
Point  IV  budget  allotted  $40,000,000  for  military  supplies  and 
only  $22,000,000  for  economic  assistance. 

Considerable  aid  from  private  United  States  sources  has  gone 
to  Latin  America  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Various  health 
missions,  technical  aid  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
loans  from  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  as  well  as  funds  for  agn- 
cultural  and  health  research  and  productive  investment  y  t  e 
Rockefeller  interests  have  mitigated  some  of  Latin  Americas 
frustration  with  the  United  States  governments  attitude.  How¬ 
ever  while  Latin  Americans  view  such  aid  with  appreciation, 
they  recognize  that  these  sources  are  not  adequate  by  themselves 
to  change  the  basic  anachronisms  within  the  exisnng  social  and 

Trimedca-;  expectations  can  be  summed  up 
hnsiness  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  the  prod 
don  of  basic  commodities.  The  United  States  can  depend  on  sup- 
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plies  of  these  materials  at  all  times.  Latin  Americans  want  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  the  value  of  the  commodities  in 
peacetime  as  well  as  wartime.  If  the  United  States  expects  to 
have  first  call  on  Latin  America’s  raw  materials  in  times  of  strife, 
then  Latin  Americans  must  be  assured  that  their  production  has 
value  when  the  times  of  strife  and  great  demand  are  ended. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has  yet  to  exhibit  its  ap¬ 
proval  of  these  desires.  When  a  world  shortage  of  coffee  in  1949 
forced  prices  to  rise,  United  States  government  spokesmen  at¬ 
tacked  Latin  America  for  gouging  coffee  consumers.  While 
some  planters  ironically  described  the  additional  income  from 
coffee  as  Latin  America’s  Marshall  Plan,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  charged  the  producer  countries  with  price¬ 
rigging  and  speculation,  though  the  world  shortage  of  coffee  was 
quite  evident. 

The  people  in  the  coffee-producing  countries  were  antago¬ 
nized.  Indignation  reached  such  a  state  in  Brazil  that  a  razor- 
blade  company  took  full-page  newspaper  advertisements  to  dis¬ 
claim  any  connection  between  itself  and  the  subcommittee’s 
chairman,  who  had  the  same  name.  The  investigation  ended  with 
the  recommendation  that  Congress  consider  ways  of  controlling 
the  Coffee  Exchange.  It  left  a  feeling  of  deep  animosity  through¬ 
out  Latin  America. 

Income  to  the  coffee  countries  increased  as  a  result  of  the  rise 

in  coffee  prices  in  1949-50  as  well  as  in  1953-54.  However,  the 

actual  benefit  from  these  additional  funds  was  slight.  By  August 

of  1954  the  volume  of  coffee  sales  was  lagging  behind  that  of 

the  similar  period  of  1953  as  a  result  of  the  drop  in  consumption 

caused  by  the  shortage-inspired  price  rise.  The  consistently 

higher  prices  which  the  coffee  countries  had  to  pay  for  imports 

from  the  United  States  just  about  equalized  the  added  revenue 
from  coffee. 

This  grim  fact  applies  as  well  to  the  exchanging  of  other 
basic  commodities  for  manufactured  goods.  Latin  America’s 

cosfor2^  -aVe  been  prr,gressivc|y  lessened  by  the  rising 
cost  of  needed  imports.  At  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Coffee 

n  erence  in  1945,  the  coffee  nations  were  led  to  believe  that 

more  equitable  system  of  commercial  exchange  with  the 
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United  States  was  possible.  The  republics  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States  had  agreed,  in  principle,  at  the  Chapul- 
tepec  Conference  in  Mexico  in  1944  to  an  over-all  review  of 
the  existing  terms  of  trade.  While  the  main  resolution  embraced 
the  effects  of  war  and  peace  on  trade,  Latin  America  was  partic¬ 
ularly  interested  in  Section  B  of  Resolution  XV :  “An  equitable 
balance  must  be  found  between  the  prices  for  agricultural  and 
mineral  products  and  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods.  .  .  .” 

Unfortunately,  ten  years  have  passed  without  action  on  this 
vital  principle. 

Latin-American  economists  were  analyzing  these  bitter  facts 
when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  released  the  results  of  its 
investigation  of  the  1953-54  price  rises  in  coffee.  On  July  29, 
1954,  when  Brazil’s  coffee  sales  were  at  their  lowest  point  in 
recent  history,  the  FTC  stated  that  higher  coffee  prices  were 
caused  by  speculation  and  excessive  buying  by  both  Brazilian 
and  United  States  trade  interests  on  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange  and  “inadequate”  crop-reporting  in  the  produc¬ 
ing  countries.  The  report  also  criticized  the  Brazilian  govern¬ 
ment’s  effort  to  protect  its  farmers  by  supporting  a  minimum 
export  price  for  coffee.  The  coffee  growers  felt  this  was  a  re¬ 
markable  criticism  to  come  from  an  agency  of  a  government 
which  actively  supported  the  prices  of  many  products  raised  by 

its  own  farmers. 

While  shortages  did  not  occur  due  to  the  drop  in  consumption 
—despite  huge  United  States  population  gains,  consumption  has 
remained  virtually  static  since  prices  started  upward  in  049— 
the  FTC  practically  ignored  the  statistical  aspect  of  the  coffee 


The  producing  countries,  aware  of  the  danger  from  high 
prices  to  the  coffee  industry,  believed  coffee’s  price  structure 
reflected  the  pressure  of  world  supply  and  demand.  By  a  strange 

SncSenc.  W-y  °<  *'  S“‘ ST 

issued  a  report  almost  simultaneously  with  the  FTC  which  con 
firmed  the  producers’  point  of  view.  Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  announce  0  J  ^ 
,5,  1954,  that  the  FOA  was  embarking  on  a ,  campaign  to  P 
coffee-producing  countries  increase  their  production.  The  FO 
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decision  was  motivated,  the  report  said,  by  the  fact  that  “supply 
simply  has  not  been  keeping  up  with  an  ever-increasing  world¬ 
wide  demand.” 

The  FTC  charge  that  “inadequate”  crop-reporting  contrib¬ 
uted  to  coffee’s  price  rise  implied  that  the  governments  of  the 
producing  countries  had  arbitrarily  acted  to  raise  coffee  prices. 
Crop-reporting  in  Brazil,  for  example,  is  handled  by  an  agency 
of  the  Brazilian  government  just  as  crop-reporting  in  the  United 
States  is  handled  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  government. 
Brazil’s  coffee  growers  pointed  out  that  estimating  crops  is  an 
extremely  difficult  task,  a  fact  which  the  United  States  had 
learned  in  the  past.  In  1949,  world  cotton  prices  were  sorely 
affected  by  the  United  States  government’s  report  that  the 
domestic  production  of  cotton  would  be  14,805,000  bales. 
Actual  production  ultimately  amounted  to  16,128,000  bales. 

1  he  gravity  of  the  FTC  report  was  not  in  the  charges  it  made 
against  the  coffee-producing  countries.  These  charges  were 
easily  refuted.  The  report  assumed  significance  over  and  above 
its  contents  to  Latin  Americans  who  were  dismayed  by  the  polit¬ 
ical  implications  inherent  in  the  act  of  a  United  States  president 
ordering  an  official  government  agency  to  probe  coffee  affairs. 
Former  investigations  were  conducted  by  congressional  com¬ 
mittees.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  report  was  interpreted 
as  a  deviation  from  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy. 

As  matters  stood  in  1954,  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  were  extremely  vigorous.  In  1953, 
atm  America  exported  commodities  worth  more  than  $3  400  - 
°°°r  the  Un^ed  States.  With  these  funds  Latin  America 
purchased  $3,100,000,000  worth  of  products  from  United  States 
mines,  mills  and  factories.  These  purchases  represented  over  10 
percent  of  all  United  States  exports.  The  goods  Latin  America 

trade  TJnT  jT  X  “  **  profitable  !evcl  of  United  States 
trade.  As  United  States  importations  of  bananas,  copper  tin 

the  Unjted°StatesTe  T^eaSed’  Latln  America’s  purchases  from 
e  United  States  have  likewise  expanded.  In  the  past  fifty  years 

y  lave  grown  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  United 
Stares  export  market.  Today  Latin  America  buys  60  percent  of 
all  her  imports  from  the  United  States  compared  with  33  l/3 
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percent  before  World  War  II.  In  1953  sales  to  Latin  America 
equaled  8  percent  of  the  United  States’  gross  national  produc¬ 
tion  of  $363,500,000,000. 

Political  considerations  lend  additional  need  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  compatible  two-way  trade.  Several  Latin-American 
countries  are  within  the  zone  of  United  States’  vital  interest  at 
the  Panama  Canal.  Strained  economic  or  political  relations  in 
that  area  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  As  the  United  States  competes 
for  the  respect  and  loyalty  of  the  world’s  people,  the  1 7  3  »“ 
000,000  inhabitants  of  Latin  America  assume  first  importance. 
The  anti-American  riots  and  demonstrations  which  periodically 
sweep  one  or  another  of  the  twenty  republics  do  not  actually 
reflect  a  hatred  of  the  United  States.  Rather,  these  outbursts 
which  are  exploited  and  magnified  by  the  enemies  of  democracy, 
manifest  the  exasperation  of  good  neighbors  with  what  they 
feel  is  United  States  indifference  to  their  basic  problems. 

Democracy,  so  often  endorsed  by  the  United  States,  has  been 
remiss  in  Latin  America.  It  has  not  yet  provided  the  masses  of 
the  people  with  the  social  or  economic  rewards  which  they  fee 
are  their  due.  Consequently,  in  frustration,  they  turn  to  ideolo¬ 
gies  which  promise  a  quicker  attainment  of  their  social  and  eco- 


nomic  needs.  .  T  -  a 

The  United  States  must  consider  the  problems  of  Latin  Arne  - 

ica  carefully  and  work  for  the  development  of  a  stronger  Goo 
Neighbor  Policy.  The  report  of  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  stated 
that  Latin  America  was  as  important  to  the  pohtica  e  y 
the  United  States  as  all  Europe,  and  more  important  than  Afrwa 
or  Asia.  Despite  this  fact,  he  pointed  out,  official  aid  to  La 
America  was  incredibly  insignificant  when  compared  to  a  d  r  - 
Tewed  by  Europe  and  Asia.  Between  V-J  Day  and  .953,  the 

almost  eight  times  as  much  recommendations  which 

Dr.  Eisenhower  made  nine  spec  Jf  on,y  the  four 

were  immediately  endorsed  y  .  ,  eat  part  of  the 

most  important  suggestions  were  carried  out,  a  great  part  o 
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relationship  desired  by  Latin  America  with  the  United  States 
would  become  a  reality. 

First,  he  recommended  that  the  United  States  pursue  stable 
and  consistent  trade  policies,  so  that  friction  now  existing  could 
be  eliminated. 

Second,  he  urged  the  United  States  to  establish  a  long-range 
basic  materials  stock-piling  program,  so  that  Latin  America 
could  begin  developing  a  more  balanced  economy. 

Third,  he  suggested  that  the  present  tax  laws  be  studied  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  tend  to  curb  the 
flow  of  private  investments  to  Latin  America. 

Fourth,  he  suggested  that  the  policy  on  official  loans  might  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  increasing  Latin-American  credits. 

These  recommendations  reflect  an  understanding  that  the 
spirit  of  Latin-American  nationalism  must  be  integrated  into  a 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  if  nationalism  is  to  be  a  factor  in  sustain¬ 
ing  democracy.  Fifty  years  of  economic  revolution  made  the 
awakening  to  economic  independence  inevitable. 

A  major  requirement  of  an  independent  nation  is  a  high  level 
of  agricultural  technology.  Inherent  in  this  technology,  as  well 
as  in  other  spheres  of  development,  are  two  related  factors:  the 
nature  of  man  s  ideas  and  the  nature  of  his  physical  environment. 
The  nature  of  man’s  ideas  determines  what  he  will  do,  and  the 
physical  environment  imposes  the  limits  of  his  activity. 

Latin  America  has  not  yet  begun  to  discover  what  limits  are 
unposed  by  the  environment.  But  the  nature  of  her  people’s  ideas 
is  fairly  obvious  They  want  a  decent,  happy,  secure  life  and 
friendship  with  all  good  neighbors. 
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THE  COFFEE  trade  of  the  United  States  is  concerned  with 
far  more  than  the  processing  or  marketing  of  Americas 
most  popular  beverage.  The  efficient  movement  of  coffee  from 
producers  to  consumers  imposes  responsibilities  that  are  not  en¬ 
countered  in  other  areas  of  international  commerce.  Coffeemen, 
particularly  those  dealing  with  the  purchase  of  the  crop  from 
Latin  America’s  farmers,  are  probably  America  s  best  Good 

Neighbor  ambassadors.  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  has  strong  obligations  to  the 

great  mass  of  quality  and  price-conscious  consumers.  The s  «a  - 
fry  of  commercial  blends  must  be  kept  uniform  and, though the 
growers’  selling  price  might  fluctuate  considerably,  coffee  s 
price  must  stay  in  harmony  with  consumer  weenie. 

P  The  coffee  trade  has  become,  consequently,  a  service  ind 
trv  which  struggles  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  between  coffee 

marketing  systems  found  in  modern  business,  from  P 
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origin  to  point  of  consumption,  coffee’s  movements  are  managed 
with  extraordinary  efficiency  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Profit 
margins,  at  the  various  stages  of  processing  and  marketing,  are 
far  below  those  prevailing  in  comparative  industries. 

The  magnitude  of  coffee’s  annual  gross  dollar-volume  in  the 
United  States  dwarfs  the  actual  size  of  the  trade.  About  250 
green-coffee  importers  and  distributors,  850  roasting  companies 
and  about  27  soluble  processors  handle  the  entire  business  of 
purchasing  and  processing  green  coffee  for  consumption. 

Roughly  50  percent  of  all  coffee  shipments  are  imported  by 
one  or  another  of  the  green-coffee  importing  companies  who 
purchase  supplies  for  the  account  of  small  roasters.  The  rest  of 
the  shipments  are  owned  by  the  larger  processors,  who  purchase 
directly  from  exporters  in  the  producing  countries  or  maintain 
buying  offices  throughout  the  coffee-growing  regions. 

Enormous  differences  exist  between  the  size  and  activities  of 
the  members  of  the  trade.  The  largest  processor,  for  example, 
roasts  and  markets  over  250,000  bags  each  month,  while  a  small 
roaster  might  earn  a  good  living  from  roasting  and  selling  the 
green-coffee  samples  used  by  a  large  processor. 

Green  coffee  arrives  at  United  States  ports  packed  in  the  holds 
of  modern,  fast  freighters  at  an  average  rate  of  57,000  bags  daily. 
About  47  percent  is  landed  in  New  York,  the  major  importing 
center.  The  remainder  is  unloaded  at  New  Orleans,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Houston,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles  and  a  few  other  ports. 

The  shipments  usually  consist  of  different  grades  and  varieties, 
often  divided  into  many  individual  consignments.  These  are  im¬ 
mediately  segregated  on  the  dock  to  permit  sampling  by  the 

purchasers  before  being  moved  to  storage  warehouses  or  process¬ 
ing  plants. 

Many  years  of  study  and  arbitration  between  the  trade  and 
the  producers  were  required  before  a  mutually  acceptable  basis 
of  grading  coffee  was  agreed  upon.  Once  both  sides  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  standards  developed  by  the  New  York  Green  Coffee 
Association,  marketing  became  much  simpler.  Most  of  Brazil’s 
enormous  crop  is  sold  on  the  Brazilian  exporters’  assurance  that 
each  lot  purchased  corresponds  with  the  established  standards. 
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Importers  manifest  their  trust  in  the  system  by  consummating  all 
transactions  on  the  future  market  long  before  the  purchased 
coffee  arrives  and  is  sampled  in  the  United  States. 

Brazil’s  coffees  are  classified  in  grades,  beginning  with  the  best 
quality  coffee  as  Type  No.  i  and  continuing  through  Type  No. 

8,  which  designates  the  lowest  quality  beans  permitted  to  enter 
the  United  States  market.  The  trade  considers  Santos  Type 
No.  4  as  the  average  grade  of  coffee  from  the  Brazilian  crop. 

The  grades  were  established  by  counting  the  number  of  im¬ 
perfections  in  a  one-pound  sample  of  green  coffee  which  is  taken 
at  random  from  io  percent  of  the  bags  comprising  a  shipment. 
Imperfections  are  broken  beans,  shells,  immature  beans,  called 
“quakers,”  stones,  sticks,  pods  and  black  beans.  To  the  trade,  the 
black  bean  represents  all  imperfections  and  the  “quakers,”  pods, 
etc.,  found  in  a  one-pound  sample  are  calculated  in  terms  of 
black  beans.  Three  shells  equal  i  black  bean;  5  broken  beans 
equal  1  black  bean;  5  quakers  equal  1  black  bean;  1  small  pod 
equals  1  black  bean;  1  large  pod  equals  2  black  beans;  1  medium- 
size  stone  equals  1  black  bean;  2  small  stones  equal  1  black  bean; 

1  large  stone  equals  2  or  3  black  beans. 

A  sample  of  coffee  without  imperfections  would  be  classified 
as  Type  No.  1,  but  as  such  shipments  seldom  occur,  Type  No.  1 
is  not  traded.  Type  No.  2  contains  six  or  fewer  black  beans,  or 
the  equivalent  imperfections;  Type  No.  3,  thirteen  black  beans; 
Type  No.  4,  twenty-nine  black  beans;  Type  No.  5,  sixty  black 
beans;  Type  No.  6,  1 15  black  beans.  Two  hundred  black  beans 
classify  a  shipment  as  Type  No.  7,  while  360  black  beans  repre 
sent  Type  No.  8.  There  is  little  commerce  in /  he  last  two  grades. 

Shipments  of  Colombian  coffee  are  sampled  and  compared  by 
the  purchaser  against  a  different  set  of  standards,  developed  by 
the  Green  Coffee  Association.  For  many  years,  the  Standard 
Type  Committee  packed  actual  samples,  which  represented 
Usual  Good  Quality  Colombian  Excelso  Coffee  for  distribution 
to  purchasers  of  Colombian  beans.  All  Colombian  coff“  ™ 
keted  in  the  United  States  is  considered  as  top  <lualltJ  or 
Excelso  and  there  are  no  numerical  variations  des.gnatmg  differ- 
ences  in  overall  quality.  This  techmque  was  simplified  in  i9J* 
with  the  development  of  a  chart  giving  a  pictorial  sample  of  eac 
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defect  and  the  equivalent  values  which  might  be  found  in 
Colombian  coffee. 

Naturally,  differences  arise  between  buyers  and  sellers  over 
the  classification  of  coffees  bought  or  sold.  To  handle  these  con¬ 
troversies  within  the  trade,  the  New  York  Green  Coffee  Associ¬ 
ation  maintains  arbitration  committees  to  which  either  party  of  a 
contested  transaction  can  appeal.  The  committees  are  composed 
of  experts  chosen  from  the  trade,  and  their  decisions  are  un¬ 
equivocally  accepted  by  the  disputants. 

Grading  and  sampling  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  larger 
roasters.  Green-coffee  quality  is  notoriously  unstable.  Flavor  and 
aroma  characteristics  vary  in  quality  from  crop  to  crop.  As  most 
of  the  large  roasters  depend  on  the  continued  acceptance  by  the 
public  of  their  brand-name  blends,  every  lot  of  coffee  is  sampled 
just  as  though  the  buyer  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  grade 
or  type. 

One  of  the  largest  processors,  for  example,  subjects  every  lot 
of  coffee  to  four  different  samplings.  An  airmail  sample  from 
the  producing  country  is  examined  before  the  lot  is  shipped.  The 
shipment  is  examined  again  on  the  dock  at  the  receiving  port.  To 
make  certain  that  no  damage  was  done  to  the  coffee  while  in 
transit  from  warehouse  to  processing  plant,  samples  are  examined 
before  the  green  coffee  is  roasted.  Lastly,  after  all  the  different 
coffees  which  go  into  the  blend  have  been  assembled  and  mixed, 

the  fourth  sampling  takes  place  before  the  roasting  process  be¬ 
gins. 

The  “spot”  sales  of  green  coffee  by  importers  are  sampled  by 
the  buyer  before  the  sale  is  consummated,  while  the  bags  are 
on  the  dock  or  in  the  warehouse.  Only  after  sampling  has  been 
finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser  is  the  coffee  ready 
for  movement.  Small  roasters  who  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
large  inventories  often  process  their  new  purchases  immediately 
after  sampling.  Many  large  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  try  to 
keep  at  least  three  months’  inventory  available  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  price  rises,  quality  changes,  transportation  break¬ 
downs  and  other  emergencies  interfering  with  the  normal  flow 
of  supplies. 

The  commercial  roasting  of  green  coffee  is  the  most  important 
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step  in  coffee-processing.  Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
coffee-roasting  was  generally  done  in  the  home  with  crude  uten¬ 
sils  over  a  wood  or  charcoal  fire.  The  beans  were  “burned”  or 
“parched”  in  cumbersome  containers  which  resembled  bed¬ 
warming  pans.  Consumers  quickly  learned  that  roasted  coffee 
lost  its  strength  rapidly  and  only  enough  for  a  meal  or  two  was 
prepared  at  a  time. 

As  the  demand  for  greater  quantities  of  roasted  coffee  in¬ 
creased  in  urban  centers,  resourceful  coffeemen  developed 
machinery  suitable  for  the  wholesale  roasting  business.  But  little 
was  known  about  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  beans.  The  progress 
of  a  roast  was  judged  by  the  odor  and  quantity  of  smoke  arising 
from  the  coffee.  The  eyes  and  nose  of  the  roasterman  deter¬ 
mined  when  the  beans  were  sufficiently  charred  for  grinding  and 
the  preparation  of  the  beverage. 

Through  trial-and-error  roasting,  the  industry  gradually 
amassed  considerable  knowledge  concerning  the  effect  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  length  of  roasting  time  on  the  coffee  beans.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  bean’s  “development,”  its  color  change  from 
green  to  brown  during  roasting,  depended  on  the  amount  of  heat 
absorbed,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  absorbed  and  the  tem¬ 
peratures  at  which  the  heat  was  applied.  When  every  bean,  and 
each  part  of  every  bean,  was  evenly  roasted,  the  coffee  permitted 
the  maximum  extraction  of  flavor,  aroma  and  body  created 
within  the  green  bean  by  the  chemical  changes  occurring  during 


the  roasting  process.  . 

The  discovery  of  a  low-temperature  process  in  the  early 

1930’s  perfected  roasted  coffee.  Prior  to  this  innovation,  coffee 
was  subjected  to  heat  reaching  2,000°  F.  over  a  period  ranging 
from  18  to  20  minutes.  The  high  temperatures  burned  the  outer 
portion  of  the  bean  and,  often,  charred  the  inner  portion.  Much 
of  the  oils  and  waxes,  which  carry  coffees  flavor  elements,  were 
decomposed  and  lost  in  the  fumes  ascending  from  the  oven. 

Experiments  revealed  that  these  undesirable  effects  were 
avoided  if  the  temperatures  within  the  roast, ng  oyk  W 
kept  below  900°  F.,  while  the  coffee  beans  were  kept  bel 
coo°  F.  At  this  heat  point,  the  beans  “develop  at  t  e  center  an 
surface  at  the  same  time.  The  oils  and  waxes  are  not  dissipated 
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and  the  maximum  flavor  and  aroma  potential  remains  in  the  bean. 

Today  every  well-organized  roasting  plant  uses  the  low- 
temperature  process.  Roasters  are  constructed  for  large  and  small 
concerns.  A  “2-bag”  machine  will  roast  300  pounds  of  green 
coffee  in  17  minutes,  permitting  three  different  batches  an  hour. 
Eight-bag  units,  which  turn  out  3,000  pounds  an  hour,  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  larger  roasters. 

However,  roasting  continues  to  require  the  human  touch.  The 
modern  machine  with  its  near  magical  control  of  heat  and  tem¬ 
perature  still  provides  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  the  trained 
roasterman’s  “skill  and  judgment.” 

The  correct,  final  “development” — color — for  any  given  roast 
depends  on  cup-testing  for  flavor  and  an  accurate  appraisal  by 
eye  of  the  similarity  between  the  color  of  the  roast  desired  and 
true  samples.  Science  has  yet  to  discover  a  reliable  substitute  for 
the  taste  buds  in  evaluating  roasted  coffee. 

The  bane  of  all  roastermen  is  shrinkage.  Water  and  other 
volatile  elements  in  green  coffee  are  evaporated  during  the  roast¬ 
ing  process.  In  ordinary  roasts,  shrinkage  averages  about  1 5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  green  beans.  In  other  words,  a  roaster 
buys  and  prepares  about  1 18  pounds  of  green  coffee  and  markets 
but  100  pounds  of  roasted  coffee. 


Processors  accept  the  fact  that  proper  roasting  makes  a  shrink¬ 
age  loss  unavoidable.  Little  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  loss,  but 
proper  control  of  ventilation  and  heat  can  save  as  much  as  one 
percent— a  considerable  figure  in  the  million-pound  production 
o  arge  firms.  The  trade  has  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  shrinkage  losses.  Processes  to  reduce  the  loss 
lave  been  introduced,  but  their  unfortunate  effect  on  the  quality 
of  roasted  coffee  negates  the  saved  weight 

Before  the  New  York  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  was 
formed  some  roasters  soaked  coffee  in  water  before  roasting  to 
ffset  shrinkage  loss.  The  product  prepared  from  the  water- 

iainsr  The  Roasters’  Association  moved 

only  the  most  irrcsponsibl e  p— 

,  York  R°**ers’  Association  was  formed  in 

9  o,  the  coffee  business  was  highly  competitive.  Large  amounts 
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of  coffee  were  sold  in  fifty-pound  cans,  and  roasters  promoted 
sales  to  the  retailers  and  consumers  with  a  strange  assortment  of 
premiums.  As  business  conditions  worsened  and  competition  in¬ 
creased,  the  roasters  emphasized  the  sale  of  premiums  rather 
than  the  quality  or  sale  of  coffee. 

The  Association  opened  a  campaign  to  help  police  the  trade 
and  it  continues  as  the  watchdog  of  the  roasting  industry,  safe¬ 


guarding  roasters  against  unfair  competition,  fighting  the  sub¬ 
stitute  industry  and  campaigning  against  misleading  advertising. 

With  the  exception  of  the  shrinkage  blind  spot,  the  movement 
of  coffee  through  a  modem  processing  plant  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  technology  at  the  service  of  mass  production.  Few 
industries  suffer  the  bitter  competition  which  exists  between  the 
processors  and  marketers  of  coffee.  In  the  complex  operation  of 
a  coffee-processing  plant,  efficiency  is  mandatory.  A  small  in¬ 
crease  in  processing  cost  can  severely  injure  a  large  roaster  if  his 

competition  has  not  been  similarly  affected. 

Although  modem  coffee  plants  differ  slightly  in  the  chain  of 
handling  procedures,  the  basic  processing  steps  in  all  plants  are 
similar,  though  the  blends  produced  differ  vastly.  Most  plants  are 
located  in  multi-storied  buildings,  and  as  the  bags  of  green  coffee 
arrive  from  the  dock  or  warehouse,  the  beans  are  dumped  into 
chutes  leading  from  an  upper  to  a  lower  floor.  As  they  fall,  an 
air-separator  removes  lint,  dust  and  other  materials  lighter  than 

the  beans  themselves.  , 

The  beans  fall  into  a  bin  and  are  scooped  up  by  buckets  on  an 

endless  chain  to  be  returned  to  an  upper  floor  and  a  green-coffee 
blending  machine.  In  this  giant,  rotating  cylinder,  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  coffee  which  comprise  the  processor  s  blends  at 
mixed  according  to  the  specifications  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  blender  in  the  sampling  room.  The  mixing  process 
£  exceedingly  thorough.  The  beans  are  tossed  about  at  high 
Led  until  every  one-pound  sample  is  absolutely  like  another. 
When  the  process  is  completed  the  beans  flow  by  gravity  to  a 
lower  floor  into  storage  bins,  ready  for  roasting. 

Most  medium  and  large  roasters  emp  oy  t  e  sen 
r  fn„r  six  eight  or  even  twelve  roasting  machines.  T  he  process 

JSsi  *« ...  ~  h”’* 
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pound  roasters,  producing  about  176,000  pounds  of  roasted  cof¬ 
fee  daily.  A  minute  or  two  before  a  roast  is  completed,  an  auto¬ 
matic  alarm  goes  off  and  the  roasterman  starts  taking  samples  for 
the  “eye”  test.  For  the  next  few  seconds,  the  marvels  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  age  are  forgotten  and  “skill  and  judgment”  rule.  At  the 
exact  moment,  he  cuts  the  heat  and  drops  the  roast  from  the 
oven. 

In  less  than  twenty  seconds  the  hot  beans  have  passed  over  an 
inclined  chute  and  into  a  cooling  pan  where  they  are  stirred 
while  a  powerful  draft  of  cool  air  checks  any  further  “develop¬ 
ment.”  Not  until  the  beans  have  reached  near  room  temperature 
are  they  discharged  into  a  chute  to  a  lower  floor  where  they  pass 
through  a  “stoner”  and  are  sucked  upward  through  another 
chute  into  storage  bins,  leaving  behind  in  the  “stoner”  all  ex¬ 
traneous  matter  heavier  than  the  roasted  beans. 


As  orders  flow  in  from  the  salesmen  for  different  types  of 
blends  or  grades  of  coffee,  the  roasted  beans  are  transported  by 
gravity  down  a  chute  to  grinding  machines  where  the  different¬ 
sized  grinds — drip,  regular  or  fine — are  effected. 

From  the  grinding  machines  onward,  the  coffee  never  stops 
moving  until  it  is  safely  packed  in  bags,  jars  or  vacuum  cans. 
The  packing  tables  are  directly  under  the  grinding  machines 
and,  as  the  ground  coffee  emerges,  it  drops  onto  automatic 
weighing  machines  which  apportion  it  to  the  packing  container 
in  use.  The  container  is  agitated  to  equalize  and  work  down  the 
bulk  and  is  quickly  sealed  to  lock  in  the  flavor  and  aroma. 

The  type  of  container  is  governed  mainly  by  the  roaster’s 
method  of  distribution  or  his  customers.  If  more  than  three  or 
four  days  will  elapse  before  the  product  is  used,  vacuum-packed 
or  pressure-closed  cans  will  probably  be  utilized.  However 
processors  for  the  restaurant  trade  or  chain-store  distribution 

usually  employ  bags.  With  the  sealing  of  the  package  the 
processor’s  job  is  finished.  Pac^ge,  the 

through ‘the  SOll'ble  C0?ee  is  pr0Cessed  by  its  manufacturers 
cni  ,?  _  Sliding  phase  in  the  manner  of  regular  coffee 

Soluble  coffee  most  manufacturers  claim,  must  be  made  from 
ombinations  °f  high-quality  green  coffee.  It  is  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  acquire  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  coffees  which  deter- 
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mine  the  blends,  since  each  manufacturer  guards  his  formulas 
carefully.  Soluble  makers  generally  claim,  however,  that  their 
basic  blends  compare  favorably  with  premium  grades  of  regular 
coffee.  Soluble  manufacturing  techniques  are  equally  obscure. 
Most  manufacturers  claim  the  superiority  of  their  product  re¬ 
sults  from  specially  designed  secret  machines. 

Soluble  coffee  is,  usually,  a  fine  powder  or  a  tiny  crystal  ball 
of  pure  coffee  dehydrated  from  strong  concentrates  of  brewed 
coffee  beverage.  One  process  begins  with  the  grinding  of  the 
coffee  to  drip-size  dimension.  The  grind  is  carried  to  large, 
stainless-steel  extractors  which  resemble,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
drip  coffeemaker  used  in  the  home.  Water  at  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  temperatures  is  piped  into  the  top  of  the  extractor  and 
allowed  to  seep  through  the  coffee  into  special  coolers  after 
being  clarified  by  filters. 

When  the  brew  has  cooled,  it  flows  into  vacuum-drum  dryers. 
The  water  is  removed  under  vacuum  at  low  temperature,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  a  mass  of  tiny,  solid  crystals  of  coffee. 

®  _  •  It  1 . — .  h  t  r 


Other  processes  utilize  spray-drying  to  dehydrate  the  brew, 
leaving  minute  globules  of  air  encased  in  a  thin  film  of  dried 
coffee.  A  third  method  permits  a  strong  brew  to  circulate 
through  a  drying  chamber  lined  with  heat-producing  pipes  until 
it  reaches  a  syrupy  consistency.  This  is  further  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der  in  a  vacuum  chamber  under  vacuum  and  heat. 


The  regular  trade  has  been  seriously  discomfited  by  solubles 
ectacular  success.  The  product  had  been  marketed  for  many 
■ars  without  gaining  particular  importance.  In  i 949-  «  ac- 
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or  two  found  small  markets,  but  the  others  disappeared.  Coffee¬ 
like  solubles  were  produced  from  coffee  combined  with  carbo¬ 
hydrates  such  as  dextrins,  dextrose  and  maltose.  Again,  one  or 
two  brands  were  successful.  However,  in  the  past  few  years 
the  carbohydrates  have  been  eliminated  in  favor  of  a  product 
made  solely  from  pure  coffee. 

The  manufacturing  of  soluble  coffee  received  considerable 
impetus  during  World  War  II.  The  United  States  Army  Quar¬ 
termaster  Corps,  in  the  period  from  1942  to  1945,  bought  more 
than  257,000,000  pounds  of  coffee  concentrates.  Soluble’s  light 
weight  and  compactness  proved  ideal  for  rations.  Millions  of 
Americans  in  the  armed  forces  became  acquainted  with  solubles 
during  the  war  years.  Although  its  manufacture  continued  it 
was  not  until  1949  that  the  public  suddenly  became  interested 
in  the  product. 

The  high  cost  of  plant  facilities  has  kept  the  number  of  soluble 
manufacturers  relatively  small  in  relation  to  the  processors  of 
regular  coffee.  A  medium-sized  installation  capable  of  supplying 
the  merchandising  needs  of  a  marketing  area  of  600,000  inhab¬ 
itants  costs  above  $3,000,000.  The  majority  of  brands  are 
manufactured  in  a  few  plants. 

The  regular  trade  has  adopted  the  policy  of  joining  the  new 
industry  instead  of  fighting  it.  Nearly  every  major  coffee  com¬ 
pany  has  added  an  instant  coffee  to  its  line.  Steadily  increasing 
consumer  preference  for  instant  coffee  appears  to  promise  the 
product  a  substantially  larger  share  of  the  total  coffee  market  in 
the  next  few  years. 

Coffee,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  most  widely  merchandized  bev¬ 
erage  in  the  Lnited  States.  Soluble  makers,  roasters  and  whole¬ 
salers  employ  over  15,000  salesmen  to  sell  their  various  blends 
and  brews. 

Coffee  is  sold  wholesale  to  400,000  retail  outlets,  350,000  res- 
taurants,  cafes  and  lunch  wagons,  as  well  as  to  some  23,000  pub¬ 
ic  or  private  institutions.  A  trade  axiom  claims  “where  there  is 
hre,  water  and  people,  there  is  coffee.”  With  one  important  ex¬ 
ception,  the  more  than  100  billion  cups  of  coffee  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  drank  in  1953  came  from  these  wholesale  dealers. 

Only  the  various  sections  of  the  armed  forces  compete  with 
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the  United  States  coffee  industry.  Since  World  War  II,  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  purchased  an  average  of  over 
600,000  bags  each  year.  Each  service  maintains  processing  plants 
and  distributes  coffee  to  military  personnel  in  the  United  States 
and  at  bases  overseas.  The  quality  of  the  military  product  is 
equal  to  that  produced  for  civilian  consumption. 

The  wholesale  and  retail  coffee  trade  utilize  every  possible 
device  to  market  larger  quantities  of  coffee.  Collectively  they 
expend  nearly  $50,000,000  a  year  in  advertising  the  brands 
which  consumers  encounter  on  grocery-store  shelves.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  that  characterizes  the  industry  on  the  processing  level 
carries  over  into  marketing  as  well.  Coffee  has  undoubtedly  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  to  a  great  many  consumers,  but  coffeemen  do 
not  take  this  for  granted.  Promotion  and  advertising  is  con¬ 
sidered  responsible  for  the  sale  of  a  large  proportion  of  imports. 

The  promotion  and  advertising  of  coffee  is  continually  aggres¬ 
sive.  Large  budgets  are  allocated  for  special  promotional  projects 
to  keep  the  name  of  a  special  brand  before  the  public.  A  brand 
of  coffee  is  often  priced  so  attractively  to  a  retail  outlet  for 
promotional  purposes  that  it  can  be  resold  to  consumers  for  as 
much  as  20  percent  below  competitive  brands.  Tie-in  sales,  loss- 
leaders,  give-away  sales  and  premiums  all  play  a  part  in  keeping  a 
brand  before  the  public. 

Premiums,  particularly  during  periods  of  price  competition, 
assume  huge  importance  in  coffee  sales.  Most  of  the  gadgets 
which  the  coffee  companies  give  away  are  household  aids, 
but  the  items  run  the  gamut  from  a  five-piece  stainless-steel 
kitchen  cutlery  set  to  ten  packets  of  spring  flower  seeds.  In  1954, 
nearly  58  percent  of  the  coffee  companies  were  giving  away  one 
item  or  another  to  persuade  consumers  to  purchase  their  particu- 

larWhfledSthe  trade  realizes  that  its  continued  profitable  existence 
depends,  essentially,  on  a  continually  increasing  consumption  of 
coffee,  it  does  not  advertise  or  promote  coffee-drinking  pe  • 
Its  selling  messages  are  usually  limited  to  extolling  the  supeno 
virtues  of  packing  techniques,  freshness,  flavor  and  aroma  pos¬ 
ted  by  a  particular  brand  or  blend.  Though  there  is  con¬ 
siderable^ duplication  and  a  self-imposed  limitation  on  message  in 
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the  trade’s  advertising  programs,  consumers  develop  label  or 
brand  loyalty  which  cannot  be  fully  explained.  For  example, 
despite  much  larger  advertising  budgets,  the  volume  of  sales  of 
the  nationally  advertised  coffees  in  every  major  trading  area  in 
the  country  is  lower  than  the  volume  of  at  least  one  strong  local 
or  sectional  brand. 

The  burden  of  promoting  coffee-drinking  for  coffee’s  sake 
falls  on  the  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
nonprofit  organization  cannot  be  considered  part  of  the  United 
States  coffee  trade.  The  Bureau,  which  is  located  in  New  York 
City,  represents  eleven  Latin-American  coffee-producing  coun¬ 
tries  whose  production  equals  97  percent  of  Latin  America’s 
crops.  It  was  established  in  1937  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  increased  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  and 
to  help  maintain  harmonious  relations  between  producers  and 
consumers. 

The  Bureau  finances  its  promotional  and  advertising  programs 
with  a  special  tax  of  ten  cents  paid  by  the  producers  on  every 
bag  of  coffee  imported  from  a  member  country.  The  Bureau 
maintains  a  complete  statistical  coverage  of  every  aspect  of 
world  coffee  commerce.  Statistical  bulletins  circulate  regularly  to 
the  trade. 

Coffee  is  unique  among  food  products.  Nearly  every  potential 
customer,  almost  every  adult,  sooner  or  later  drinks  some  coffee. 
The  Bureau  directs  its  promotional  programs  toward  increasing 
consumption  in  existing  markets  as  well  as  opening  new  areas 
of  potential  consumption.  The  Bureau  also  keeps  a  constant 
check  on  the  coffee  pulse  of  the  nation.  Teams  of  researchers 
roam  the  country  accumulating  data  on  the  notions  and  habits 
of  coffee  drinkers.  These  surveys  have  revealed  that  the  great 
potential  market  for  coffee  lies  in  raising  the  amount  consumed 
between  meals. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Bureau’s  promotion  has  emphasized 
coffee-breaks  in  industry,  “coffeesocials”  to  compete  with  “teas  ” 
“coffee  at  the  meeting”  and  other  similar  ideas.  Since  1951  it 
has  promoted  a  highway  safety  program  during  holiday  seasons 
With  the  slogan  “When  It’s  One  for  the  Road,  Make  It  Coffee  ” 

I  his  campaign  won  coffee  the  broadly  advertised  support  of 
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gasoline  companies,  police  departments,  government  officials  and 
insurance  companies. 

Besides  promoting  coffee-drinking  for  the  trade  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  larger  markets  for  their  respective  countries,  the  Bureau 
provides  a  stable  foundation  for  the  United  States  industry  dur¬ 
ing  times  of  crisis.  Although  the  largest  member,  Brazil,  con¬ 
tributes  several  times  as  much  money  to  the  support  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  as  does  Cuba,  the  smallest  member,  the  eleven  countries 
invariably  present  a  unified  attitude  on  coffee  problems.  This 
singleness  of  purpose  has  aided  the  processing  industry  immeas¬ 
urably  when  emergencies  have  threatened  to  injure  relationships 
between  consumers  and  the  trade. 

The  Bureau  and  the  National  Coffee  Association,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  United  States  coffee  trade,  jointly  sponsor  the  Coffee 
Brewing  Institute.  This  organization  conducts  research  and  pro¬ 
motional  programs  to  publicize  the  proper  methods  of  making 
coffee.  Coffeemen  consider  that  despite  some  250  years  of  active 
coffee  popularity  a  majority  of  coffee  drinkers  continue  to 
utilize  improper  techniques  for  making  the  beverage. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  coffee  made  in  the  home  but  ap¬ 
plies  as  well  to  commercial  eating  places.  The  Bureau  and  the 
trade  know  that  consumption  rises  fastest  when  good  coffee  is 


available  to  potential  consumers. 

About  20  percent  of  America’s  coffee  is  prepared  and  sold  in 
eating  places.  Restaurant  men  agree  that  from  a  profit  and  vol¬ 
ume  standpoint,  coffee  is  their  most  important  beverage.  Con¬ 
sumers  agree.  A  1954  survey  showed  that  49  percent  of  the 
customers  patronized  a  particular  restaurant  because  of  t  e 
quality  of  its  coffee.  The  same  survey  showed  that  33  percent  of 
the  customers  stopped  patronizing  a  particular  restaurant  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  quality  coffee.  Yet  the  survey  of  the  nation  s 
restaurants  revealed  that  very  few  eating  places  were  serving 
coffee  whose  quality  even  came  close  to  the  preparation  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Coffee  Brewing  Institute.  ...  A 

When  coffee  began  its  unparalleled  price  rise  in  195  3  *nd 
1954,  low-income  consumers  were  required  to  search  for  met  - 
ods  of  keeping  coffee  on  their  weekly  food  budgets.  To  attra 
the  patronage  of  price-conscious  consumers,  processors  began 
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advertise  their  brands  with  the  assertion  that  more  cups  of 
beverage  could  be  made  from  their  blend  than  from  any  com¬ 
petitive  brand. 

The  claims  were  modest  at  first.  One  company  claimed  44 
cups  to  the  pound.  But  then  another  stated  its  brand  made  48 
to  50  cups.  By  the  summer  of  1954,  processors  were  advertising 
“specially  developed,”  “extra-strong”  roasts  which  provided  60, 
66  and  even  75  cups  to  the  pound.  Consumers  did  not  accept  the 
exaggerated  claims  and  few  of  the  “extra-strong”  blends  are 
likely  to  endure  once  the  price  problem  is  resolved. 

Price  crises  as  well  as  shortages  make  serious  problems  for  the 
trade.  The  National  Coffee  Association  advises  its  members  that 
compromising  with  coffee  quality  endangers  the  progress  of  the 
industry.  But  some  roasters  cannot  resist  appealing  to  consumers 
who  have  been  priced  away  from  real  coffee  by  offering  them 
coffee  substitutes. 

Nearly  the  entire  processing  trade  consistently  fights  the 
coffee-substitute  industry.  Yet  when  coffee  is  scarce  or  over¬ 


priced,  strange  coffee-like  products  appear  on  the  market.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1953  and  spring  of  1954,  the  substitute  indus¬ 
try,  for  the  first  time  since  the  rationing  period  of  World  War 
II,  enjoyed  a  mild  boom.  Chicago  merchants  sold  a  blend  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  war,  called  “Economy  Cup,”  containing  55 
percent  coffee  and  45  percent  cereals  and  chicory. 

Another  blend,  which  mixed  pearl  barley  and  coffee  in  equal 
proportion,  was  put  on  sale  in  California.  Other  substitutes  with 
fascinating  and  romantic  names,  composed  of  chickpeas,  wheat, 
chicory  and  coffee,  sold  in  every  city  of  the  United  States’. 

Latm  Magic,”  “Blend-Obest,”  “Dixie  House”  and  “Crescent 

City  were  but  a  few  of  the  scores  of  substitutes  selling  below 
regular  coffee  prices. 

Chicory  is  the  best  known  and  most  widely  used  additive  to 
coffee.  When  the  root  is  roasted,  ground  and  brewed  it  produces 
a  beverage  which,  at  best,  resembles  the  color  of  coffee.  It  is 
without  coffee  aroma,  contains  none  of  coffee’s  stimulant  and 
has  a  decidedly  un-coffeelike  taste. 

flaVOri  th°Ugh’  When  combined  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  with  coffee,  appeals  to  some  coffee  drinkers.  Many  proces- 
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sors  of  high  quality  blends  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States  market  chicory-coffee.  In  New  Orleans  considerable 
fame  is  attached  to  local  brews,  made  slightly  bitter  with  small 
amounts  of  chicory. 

Like  most  United  States  industries,  the  coffee  trade  supports 
a  host  of  local  and  national  organizations.  Coffee  associations  in 
the  major  port  cities  of  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans  establish  and  maintain  standards  and  arbitrate  trade  con¬ 
troversies.  The  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Association,  while  mainly  a 


regional  group,  plays  an  active  and  important  role  in  the  nation  s 
coffee  business  and  reflects  the  spirited  growth  of  the  West 
Coast  trade.  Nearly  1 5  percent  of  the  United  States  coffee  indus¬ 
try  is  now  centered  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  National  Coffee  Association,  from  its  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  is  the  principal  voice  of  the  domestic  coffee 
trade  to  consumers,  producers  and  government.  Its  membership 
includes  over  400  green-coffee  importers,  distributors  and  roast¬ 
ing  companies,  who  represent  over  95  percent  of  all  the  coffee 

business  done  by  the  entire  industry. 

The  association  is  much  more  than  a  fraternal  get-together 
group.  Its  relations  with  the  government  m  the  past  were  so 
effective  that  rival  beverage  industries  claimed  coffee  was  en¬ 
joying  special  privileges.  Its  executives  do  not  hesitate  to  rebuke 
members  of  the  trade  for  unfair  or  prejudicial  practices  Dun  g 
a  convention  in  1954,  the  executive  vice-president  severely  ca  - 
gated  the  exaggerated  claims  some  firms  made  for  their  products, 

desnite  the  stature  of  the  companies  involved. 
d  The  exchange  of  trade  knowledge,  marketing  and  production 
statistics,  crop”  information  and  political  analysis  between  the 
Association  and  members  of  the  trade  is  continual.  For  con¬ 
sumers  the  Association  moves  a  steady  stream  of  coffee  informa 

An  ,ow,rf  ,11  mt.  rf  '"“n,  * 

tial  acceptance  of  price  instability ^resul  s  tro  coffee 

efforts  to  acquaint  consumers  with  the  unpon  a 

business  to  - 

In  I953:d  rn  Latin  American  producers  over  $1,372,000,000 

™  j  te 
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over  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  business  within  the  United  States 
in  the  same  year. 

Coffee  is  transported,  in  large  quantities,  on  American  ships, 
thereby  providing  a  portion  of  the  revenues  earned  by  shipping 
companies  and  their  employees.  At  the  importing  ports,  coffee 
pays  harbor  fees,  lighter  fees,  dock  rental,  stevedoring  fees,  dray- 
age,  the  salaries  of  a  host  of  inspectors,  samplers,  insurance  ad¬ 
justers,  trucking  expenses  and  warehousing  rentals. 

As  it  moves  to  the  plants  of  processors  the  trucking  and  rail¬ 
road  industries  participate  in  the  coffee  bonanza.  Railroads  in 
1953  carried  36,122  carloads  of  coffee,  earning  over  $1 1,000,000 
in  freight  charges.  The  trucking  industry  also  profited  greatly. 

The  financial  and  commodity-trading  world  is  equally  profit¬ 
ably  involved  with  coffee.  Until  the  consumer  drinks  the  brew, 
all  of  coffee’s  activities  pay  insurance  premiums.  Coffee  uses 
more  letters  of  credit  from  banks  than  any  other  import  com¬ 
modity.  Brokerage  and  commission  houses  earn  a  percentage  of 
coffee’s  value. 

Within  the  welter  of  industry  which  processes,  ships,  distrib¬ 
utes  and  sells  coffee  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  level,  nearly  100,- 
000  Americans  depend  for  their  weekly  salary  check  on  the  con¬ 
tinued  flow  of  Latin  America’s  great  crop  to  the  United  States. 

The  trade  surveys  this  coffee  picture  and  takes  satisfaction 
from  a  job  well  done.  Coffee  has  helped  make  the  Western 
Hemisphere  one  of  the  peaceful  parts  of  a  troubled  world,  for, 
as  coffee  goes  to  market  it  strengthens  the  bonds  of  amity  be¬ 
tween  the  Americas. 
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"1  lie  Cup  oi 
Infinite  Pleasure 


THE  CUP,  filled  to  overflowing,  comes  to  the  table.  It 
contains  nectar  “black  as  the  Devil,  hot  as  Hell,  pure  as  an 
Angel,  sweet  as  Love.”  This  is  coffee,  a  treasure  readily  available 
to  everyone.  Once  the  individual  coffee  drinker  has  decided  what 
perfect  coffee  means  to  him,  its  preparation  requires  but  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  care.  Four  factors  determine  the  results  in  the  cup: 

flavor,  aroma,  strength  and  body.  ...  , 

The  flavor  must  be  rich  and  satisfying  without  a  hint  of  bitter¬ 
ness  or  off-taste.  The  aroma  must  be  fragrant  and  provocative 
and  should  stimulate  the  taste  buds  even  before  the  brew 

‘"Good  coffee  must  be  made  full  strength,  whether  the  blend  is 
strong  or  mild.  Coffee  cannot  be  stretched,  that  is  to  say,  wea 

£  jESStiSSS 

coffee  even  if  the  other  qualities  are  present. 
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Four  popular  methods  of  brewing  coffee  are  in  general  use 
throughout  the  United  States.  When  a  few  simple  directions  are 
observed,  each  method  provides  a  coffee  of  excellent  quality. 
Considering  the  merit  of  the  blended  coffees  available  to  United 
States  coffee  drinkers,  poor  coffee  can  almost  always  be  blamed 
on  careless  preparation  or  dilution. 

Once  a  blend  has  been  found  palatable,  “freshness”  becomes 
the  first  requirement.  When  coffee  in  a  bag,  jar  or  vacuum- 
packed  can  is  opened,  aroma  begins  to  escape.  Likewise,  if  the 
coffee  is  left  exposed  in  a  closed  place  it  will  absorb  predominant 
strong  odors.  Coffee  can  be  kept  comparatively  fresh  for  a  week 
or  so  if  kept  tightly  covered  in  a  cool  place,  preferably  an  icebox 
or  refrigerator. 

A  measured  amount  of  coffee  will  make  only  a  certain  amount 
of  good  brew.  When  the  ground  beans  are  forced  to  produce 
more  brew  than  its  qualities  permit,  the  coffee  is  diluted.  Two 
tablespoons  of  ground  coffee  will  make  three,  four  or  even  five 
cups  of  a  beverage  with  a  brown  color  but  such  a  drink  can 
hardly  be  called  acceptable  coffee. 

Two  level  measuring  tablespoons,  or  one  Coffee  Brewing  In¬ 
stitute  standard  coffee  measure,  provides  the  proper  amount  of 
fresh  coffee  to  make  a  cup  of  beverage  that  possesses  maxi¬ 
mum  flavor,  aroma  and  strength.  Clarity  results  from  care¬ 
ful  brewing  methods.  Individual  taste  ultimately  dictates  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  “perfect”  cup  of  coffee.  Weak  cof¬ 
fee  should  be  made  by  using  less  ground  coffee,  not  by  adding 
water  to  properly  brewed  coffee.  Never  try  to  make  coffee 
stronger  by  extended  percolation  or  by  pouring  the  water  over 
the  grounds  a  second  time.  Likewise,  excessive  boiling  of  coffee 

adversely  affects  its  taste  and  aroma  without  making  the  drink 
stronger. 


The  aroma  element  in  coffee  has  been  carefully  measured.  In 
65,000  grams  of  coffee,  about  120  pounds,  there  is  less  than  one 
gram  of  the  substances  which  produce  aroma.  One  pound  of 
CO  ee,  therefore,  contains  about  83/ioooths  of  one  gram.  To 
simp  ify  our  calculation,  however,  let  us  suppose  that  a  pound 
0  coffe  contains  i  20  times  as  much  aroma  substance,  or  one 
e  per  pound.  Now,  when  the  housewife  pays  $1.25  for  cof- 
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fee  to  buy  that  tiny  particle,  she  is  paying  at  the  rate  of  $150 
per  pound  for  the  one  gram  of  aroma  substance.  Obviously  this 
element  must  be  carefully  protected. 

Each  of  the  four  methods  of  coffee-making  provides  a  brew 
that  varies  slightly  in  taste  from  the  brew  resulting  from  the 
others.  It  is  up  to  the  individual  coffee  drinker  to  determine 
which  taste  he  prefers.  Each  preparation  method  requires  the 
absolute  cleanliness  of  the  coffeemaker — the  utensil,  not  the  per¬ 
son — and  the  proper-sized  grind.  Coffee  processors  label  their 
grinds  for  the  different  types  of  coffeemakers. 

The  time  during  which  hot  water  acts  on  the  ground  coffee 
is  just  about  as  important  to  proper  preparation  as  the  ground 
coffee.  Manufacturers  and  coffee  processors  recommend  brewing 
schedules  for  each  type  of  coffeemaker.  The  most  satisfactory 
beverage  will  result  if  these  directions  and  the  other  rules  for 
each  preparation  method  developed  by  the  Coffee  Brewing 
Institute  are  scrupulously  followed. 

DRIP  METHOD 

1.  Preheat  pot  by  rinsing  with  hot  water. 

2.  Measure  drip-grind  coffee  into  filter  section. 

3.  Measure  fresh  boiling  water  into  upper  container.  Cover. 

4.  When  dripping  is  complete,  remove  upper  section.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  stir  brew  thoroughly  before  serving. 


VACUUM  METHOD 

i  Measure  fresh  cold  water  into  lower  bowl.  Place  on  heat. 

2’  Place  filter  in  upper  bowl.  Add  vacuum-grind  coffee. 

when  water  bods  reduce  gas  heat  or  turn  off  electricity.  Insert 

upper  bowl  with  slight  twist.  , 

4.  Let  most  of  water  rise  into  upper  bowl.  Stir  water  and  co 
thoroughly.  In  one  to  three  minutes,  remove  from  heat. 

5.  When  brew  returns  to  lower  bowl,  remove  upper  bowl.  Coffee 

is  ready  to  serve. 


PERCOLATOR  METHOD 

Measure  fresh  cold  water  into  percolator.  Place  on  heat  until 
water  boils.  Remove  from  heat. 
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2.  Measure  regular-grind  coffee  into  basket. 

3.  Insert  basket  into  percolator,  cover,  return  to  heat.  Percolate 
slowly  six  to  eight  minutes  after  water  shows  faint  color. 

4.  Remove  coffee  basket,  and  serve. 

STEEPING  METHOD  (for  coffee  in  quantity) 

1.  Preheat  pot  with  scalding  water. 

2.  Measure  regular-grind  coffee  into  pot. 

3.  Pour  on  fresh  boiling  water  and  stir  for  at  least  half  a  minute. 

4.  Let  stand  five  to  ten  minutes,  depending  upon  grind  of  coffee 
used  and  strength  of  brew  desired. 

5.  Pour  coffee  off  grounds,  through  strainer,  and  serve. 


DEMITASSE  SERVICE 

Make  coffee  by  any  of  the  above  methods,  using  three  level  meas- 
ing  tablespoons  of  coffee  to  each  V*  measuring  cup  of  water. 


For  hot-weather  taste  appeal,  few  beverages  equal  a  refreshing 

glass  of  iced  coffee.  At  no  time  is  coffee’s  mild  stimulant  more 

appreciated  than  during  an  enervating  hot  spell.  People  who  live 

in  the  tropics  have  long  considered  sweetened  cold  coffee  as  the 

best  beverage  to  beat  the  heat.  The  iced  brew  first  became 

popular  among  French  colonial  troops  in  the  deserts  of  North 

Africa.  In  Europe,  iced  coffee  is  called  Mazagran  which  was 

the  name  of  the  fortress  in  Algeria  where  the  drink  was  first 
developed. 

The  most  vital  point  to  remember  in  making  iced  coffee  is 
t  e  simple  fact  that  ice  melts.  Coffee,  therefore,  must  be  made 
specially  if  the  stimulating  refreshment  of  the  brew  at  full 
strength  is  desired.  Leftover  coffee  or  so-called  “breakfast” 
coffee  mixed  with  ice  will  be  so  diluted  by  the  melting  of  the 

of  hmr  ff  nk.Wl11  be  lnslPid  and  tireless.  The  four  essentials 

STd  z  z  coffce- Th^ « 

THE  DOUBLE-STRENGTH  METHOD 

I.  Make  your  coffee  double  strength.  Use  one-half  the  usual 
amount  of  water  with  the  regular  amount  of  coffee. 
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2.  Pour  immediately,  hot  and  fresh,  into  a  tall  glass  filled  with  ice. 

3.  Serve  black  or  with  cream  and  sugar  as  preferred. 


THE  REGULAR-STRENGTH  METHOD 

1.  Make  your  coffee  as  usual.  Be  sure  it  is  full  strength. 

2.  Precool  for  not  more  than  three  hours,  in  a  glass  or  earthenware 
container.  Never  make  in  the  morning  for  dinner  service.  If 
cooling  in  the  refrigerator,  store  in  a  tightly  covered  container. 

3.  Just  before  serving,  pour  over  ice  cubes  in  a  tall  glass.  For 
stronger  coffee,  use  ice  cubes  made  from  regular-strength  coffee. 


While  milk  satisfies  some  tastes  in  iced  coffee,  heavy  cream 
seems  to  enhance  the  flavor  even  more.  Iced  coffee  blends  well 
with  several  other  flavorings.  Mint,  cloves,  cinnamon,  cocoa  or 
Angostura  Bitters  add  provocative  additional  tastes. 

Hot  coffee  combines  with  many  other  flavors  also.  These 
beverages  are  quite  simple  to  make.  The  simple  cup  of  unadorned 
coffee  has  proved  so  satisfying,  however,  that  few  coffee  drink¬ 
ers  are  aware  of  the  range  of  drinks  which  were  developed  to 
delight  the  patrons  of  the  European  coffee  houses. 

Coffee  gourmets  and  connoisseurs  can  find  most  of  these 
drinks  in  the  coffee  houses  which  are  now  flourishing  in  several 

United  States  cities. 

To  rushing  city  dwellers  the  new  coffee  houses  provide  a 
haven  of  repose.  Candlelight,  music  and  paintings  provide  coffee 
drinkers  with  a  welcome  relief  from  the  monotony  of  urban 
tensions.  Few  of  the  coffee  houses  are  elegant  or  expensive  and 
the  patrons  are  urged  to  relax  and  enjoy  themselves  over  the 

delicious  new  coffee  drinks. 

The  Coffee  Mill,  located  on  a  quiet  midtown  side  street, 
typical  of  New  York  City’s  new  coffee  houses.  Paintings  hang 

on  the  walls  of  the  large  main  room  and  the  w»rksJf  “lp  " 
stand  in  a  quiet  tree-shaded  garden.  Like  most  of  the  other 
coffee  houses,  the  Coffee  Mill  serves  special  brews  made  from 
unblended  Colombian,  Java  and  Kona  beans  as  well last he  popu¬ 
lar  coffee  drinks  originally  created  in  the  famous  coffee 

Whde^ome ‘experimenting  with  different  roasts  and  grinds 
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is  necessary,  most  of  these  drinks  can  be  made  at  home.  Dark 
roasts,  finely  ground,  are  the  base  for  Caffe  Espresso  from  Italy 
and  French  cafe  au  lait,  an  equal  mixture  of  very  strong  coffee 
and  boiled  milk. 

New  Orleans  coffee  is  one-third  milk,  one-third  heavy  cream 
and  one-third  black  coffee,  all  boiled  together.  Russian  coffee  is 
made  from  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  cocoa  with  the  quantities 
depending  on  whether  the  coffee  drinker  wants  the  flavor  of  the 
coffee  or  the  cocoa  to  be  strongest.  Viennese  coffee  has  become 
a  favorite  drink  of  coffee  lovers  all  over  the  world.  It  is  simply 
strong,  black  coffee  topped  with  heavy  whipped  cream. 

Caffe  Cappuccino  is  a  blend  of  hot  milk,  cinnamon  and 
whipped  cream  which  is  added  to  Caffe  Espresso.  Cappuccino 
got  its  name  from  the  Capuchin  monks  because  the  color  of  the 
drink  and  the  monks’  robes  are  alike.  In  Australia,  they  drink 
Coffee  Foam,  a  frothy,  cold  mixture  of  eggs,  milk,  sugar  and 
coffee  stirred  briskly  with  a  whisk. 


Coffee  Anise  is  a  delicious  preparation  of  coffee  blended  with 
anise,  sugar  and  whipped  cream.  A  mouth-filling  half-drink, 
half-food  concoction  is  called  Caffe  Zabaglione.  It  contains 
several  egg  yolks,  sugar  and  cocoa,  blended  into  iced  coffee.  It  is 
sipped  or  eaten  with  a  spoon. 

While  few  popular-priced  restaurants  and  hotels  devote  any 
extraordinary  efforts  to  the  preparation  or  serving  of  coffee 

many  of  Americas  finer  eating  places  serve  superb  coffee  to 
their  discriminating  clientele. 


Antoine  s  Restaurant  in  New  Orleans  dims  the  dining  room 
if  its  when  Cafe  Brulot  Diabolique  is  served.  Made  to  order  at 
the  guests  table  in  a  chafing  dish,  Cafe  Brulot  gives  off  pungent 
and  exotic  odors.  With  a  little  cate,  it  can  be  made  at  home 


CAFE  BRULOT  DIABOLIQUE 

i  i -inch  stick  cinnamon 

8  whole  cloves 

Peel  of  i  lemon,  cut  thin 


3  lumps  sugar 
3  jiggers  brandy 
3  cups  strong  coffee 

sugar. 

pour  over  ingre- 


Place  in  chafing  dish  cinnamon,  cloves,  lemon  peel 
lace  brandy  in  large  ladle;  ignite  brandy  and  ? 
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dients  in  bowl.  Keep  ladling  brandy  over  ingredients  until  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Gradually  add  coffee,  ladling  the  mixture  until  the 
flames  fade.  Serve  immediately.  Yield:  8  small  cups  4  portions. 


Trader  Vic’s  famous  restaurant  in  San  Francisco  serves  a  spe¬ 
cialty  called  Coffee  Grog.  It  requires:  l/2  cup  of  strong  black 
coffee;  l/2  ounce  of  light  rum;  l/2  ounce  brandy;  a  dash  of 
Jamaica  rum;  1  small  piece  of  lemon  or  orange  peel;  six  cloves 
and  a  sprinkhng  of  cinnamon.  The  ingredients  are  combined  in 
a  saucepan  and  heated  to  near  boiling  point.  It  is  served  in  a 
heavy  mug  previously  rubbed  with  butter.  Cream  and  sugar 


can  be  added  to  taste. 

The  revival  of  coffee  houses  has  awakened  the  interest  of 
coffee  connoisseurs  in  home  blending  and  roasting.  While  it  is 
difficult  to  find  unblended  green  coffee  except  in  coffee-import¬ 
ing  cities,  few  real  coffee  lovers  will  rest  easy  until  they  have 
experimented  with  the  brewing  of  coffees  from  the  worlds 

finest  unblended  beans.  . 

While  no  completely  satisfactory  home-roasting  device  is  on 
the  market,  care  and  diligence  will  permit  an  acceptable  roast 
in  any  heavy,  covered  frying  pan.  The  principal  hazard  whic 
the  amateur  roaster  encounters  is  the  danger  of  burning  the 
beans.  A  kitchen  thermometer  is  a  great  aid  if  it  can  be  inserte 

into  the  roasting  utensil  quickly. 

Coffee  reacts  badly  to  temperatures  above  500  degrees  and  the 

beans  roast  best  when  they  absorb  around  400  degrees  of  tem- 

PeTheramateur  roaster  should  strive  for  a  medium-brown  color. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  beans  once jthe 
ness  starts  to  darken.  The  roaster  can  chart  the  progress  of 
nmiect  bv  testing  a  couple  of  beans  as  the  roast  develops.  The 

S”  “t  ”'V  1 

,iv,d  fa  *  -hod  by 

which  the  coffee  is  to  be  brewe  .  o-reen  beans  his  time 

If  the  gourmet  can  discover  a  source  of  green  beans, 
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and  trouble — and  considerable  expense — will  be  amply  rewarded 
by  the  delight  he  receives  from  the  new  and  distinct  coffee  tastes. 
While  the  maximum  satisfaction  results  from  careful  blending  of 
coffees  of  different  quality,  such  growths  as  Kona  from  Hawaii, 
Excelso  from  Colombia,  Blue  Mountain  from  Jamaica  and  most 
of  the  aromatic  coffees  of  Java  provide  a  beverage  with  a  most 
unique  flavor. 

Epicureans  will  get  great  satisfaction  from  a  beverage  made 
from  equal  quantities  of  fancy  Mexican  beans,  Cobans  from 
Guatemala  and  the  fantastic  coffee  known  as  Mandheling  from 
Java. 

Superb  coffee  results  from  mixing  one-third  Java,  one-third 
Mocha  and  one-third  Colombian  Excelso.  The  brew  from  this 
blend  is  difficult  to  surpass,  if  the  gourmet  enjoys  high  fragrance, 
sharp  clear  taste  and  strong  coffee  body.  An  equally  pleasing 
blend,  slightly  milder,  is  composed  of  Excelso  and  either  Type 
2,  3  or  4  Santos,  in  equal  quantity.  This  mixture,  with  slight 
variations,  is  usually  contained  in  the  higher-priced,  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  brand-name  coffees. 


Once  the  perfect  brew  is  in  the  pot,  its  value  must  not  be 
lessened  by  careless  serving.  Coffee  is  a  hearty  and  robust 
beverage  and  should  never  be  served  in  a  glass  or  in  paper-thin 
cups.  Coffee-drinking  requires  firm  strong  cups,  preferably 
larger  and  thicker  than  ordinary. 

Coffee  drinkers  in  the  United  States  are  able  to  enjoy  perfect 
coffee  with  less  time,  trouble  and  expense  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world.  No  matter  how  it  is  made,  or  how  it  is  treated 
after  it  is  prepared,  enough  of  the  wonders  of  coffee  remain  for 

beverages  Wn  ^  ^  ^  “  the  monarch  of  Africa's 
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Recipes 


THE  FOLLOWING  recipes  have  been  gathered  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  directions  for  making,  however,  have 
been  adjusted  to  accommodate  the  preparation  techmques  most 
popular  in  the  United  States. 


CAFE  AU  LAIT 


Use  eaual  parts  of  freshly  made  strong  coffee  and  hot  milk.  Hold- 
S  pot  of  cole  in  one" hand  and  pot  of  hot  milk  m  the  other, 
pour  them  out  simultaneously  into  cup. 


CAFFE  ESPRESSO 

Caffe  Espresso,  as  served  in  ’‘^’^“e'pJvTrLTd  du^fine'm 
Espresso  machine  and  dar  -r  ’  pressure  and  served 

rich,  nutty-flavored  coffee  .s  brewed  by  ^  plenty 

g  and  =p  i.  good  Italian  demi- 

of  sugar  and  a  twist  ot  lem  p  .  macchinetta  or  m  any 

tasse  coffee  can  be  ma  e  in  important  thing  is  to 

regulation  drip  or  vacuum  of  water  use 

use  a  very  dark-roast  coffee  and  /“ .^Sometimes  the  brew  is 
2  level  measuring  tablespoons  of  coffee,  bom 

xirit-h  cinnamon  sticks. 
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CAFFE  CAPPUCCINO 

This  Italian  specialty  is  made  by  adding  steaming  milk  to  Italian 
demitasse  coffee,  half  and  half.  Dust  cinnamon  over  the  top. 

ARMENIAN  COFFEE 

Using  the  traditional  Ibrik,  mix  i  tablespoon  powdered  sugar 
with  2  tablespoons  pulverized,  dark-roast  coffee.  Add  2  cups  of 
very  cold  water  and  heat  until  it  froths  to  the  top  of  the  Ibrik. 
Allow  to  froth  up  three  times  and  then  let  it  settle  before  serving. 

TURKISH  COFFEE 

Turkish  coffee  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  Armenian,  except 
that  4  tablespoons  of  sugar  are  used  for  each  2  tablespoons  of 
pulverized,  dark-roast  coffee. 

HOT  MOCHA  JAVA 

Combine  equal  quantities  of  hot  coffee  and  hot  cocoa.  Heat  thor¬ 
oughly  but  do  not  boil.  Pour  into  cups  and  top  with  whipped 
cream  or  marshmallows. 


CAFE  ROYALE 


Place  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar  in  each  demitasse.  Fill  cups  half  full 
of  strong,  demitasse  coffee.  Slowly  add  brandy  to  fill  the  cup  fif 

done  correctly,  brandy  will  rise  to  top).  Ignite  brandy;  let  burn 
a  few  seconds  and  stir  well. 


CAFE  CACAO 


To  each  large  cup  of  freshly  brewed  hot  coffee,  add  ,  jigger  of 
reme  de  Cacao.  Top  with  whipped  cream. 


COFFEE  COINTREAU 

peel  in  eacrh ^ 

each  cup.  Stir  gently  to  mix.  ^  1  ,lggCr  Cointreau  mto 
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Iced  Coffee  Variations 

HONEY  ICED  COFFEE 

Make  coffee  double-strength  and  pour  directly  over  ice  in  tall 
glasses.  Serve  with  honey  and  top  the  whole  with  whipped  cream. 
Dust  with  cinnamon  and  nutmeg. 


ICED  COFFEE  TROPICAL 

Fill  electric  blender  half  full  of  finely  chopped  ice.  Add  %  meas¬ 
uring  cup  double-strength,  cold  coffee  and  i  rounded  measuring 
tablespoon  of  very  fine  granulated  sugar.  Blend  until  thick  and 
creamy.  Serve  at  once.  Makes  two  servings. 


COFFEE  NECTAR 

2%  cups  strong  cold  coffee  i  tablespoon  Angostura  Bit- 

i  pint  coffee  ice  cream  ters 

Place  all  ingredients  in  bowl  or  blender  and  beat  until  smooth  and 
creamy.  Pour  into  tall  glasses.  Serves  3  to  4. 


FROSTED  COFFEE  HAWAII 


1  pint  soft  coffee  ice  cream 


2  cups  strong,  cold  coffee 
1  cup  chilled  pineapple  juice 

Combine  ingredients  and  beat  thoroughly  with  a  rotaty  beater  °t 
electric  blender  unril  the  mixture  is  smooth  and  foamy.  Pour  int 
tall  glasses.  Yield:  4  to  5  servings. 


VIENNESE  COFFEE  FROST 

Serves  4  generously. 
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COFFEE  ICE  CREAM  SODA 

i  Vz  cups  strong,  cold  coffee  Vz  cup  light  cream 

Vz  cup  sugar  syrup  or  light  i  pint  coffee  ice  cream 

corn  syrup  Sparkling  water 

Combine  coffee,  cream  and  sugar.  Mix  well.  Divide  among  4  tall 
glasses.  Add  scoop  of  ice  cream  to  each  glass  and  fill  with  ice-cold 
sparkling  water. 


MOCHA  FROSTED 


2  Vz  measuring  cups  strong,  cold 
coffee 


5  tablespoons  chocolate  syrup 
1  pint  coffee  ice  cream 


Place  all  ingredients  in  bowl  and  blend  with  rotary  beater  until 
smooth.  Serves  4. 


CAFE  TROPICANA 

4  cups  strong,  cold  coffee  Simple  syrup 

1  teaspoon  rum  flavoring  Sparkling  water 

1  cup  light  cream 

Combine  coffee,  cream  and  rum  flavoring.  Chill.  Pour  into  6  tall 
glasses.  Fill  glasses  with  ice-cold  sparkling  water.  Stir  gently  and 
sweeten  with  simple  syrup. 


COFFEE  EGGNOG 


i  Vz  cups  sugar 
3  cups  boiling  water 
2  cups  ground  coffee 


10  egg  yolks 
iVz  quarts  milk 
10  egg  whites 


Add  sugar  to  boiling  water  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Let  come  to  a 
bo  1.  Remove  from  heat,  add  coffee,  stir  well,  cover  and  let  stand 
for  .5  minutes.  Let  drip  through  a  thicknesses  of  wet  chee  edo"h 

Toff  syrut^slowly^Add &  TiT  ?  ^ 

Set:  Ltut^urantS 

servings.  Spnnkle  Wlth  nutmeg-  Yield:  About  40 
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COFFEE  SPECIAL 

Pour  about  2  tablespoons  of  cream  into  a  tall,  ice-filled  glass.  Now 
pour  in  precooled  coffee  up  to  the  halfway  mark.  Fill  glass  to  brim 
with  carbonated  cola  drink  and  stir  gently. 

SNOW-CAPPED  MOCHA 

For  each  serving,  combine  %  measuring  cup  of  hot  coffee  (brewed 
about  1V2  times  as  strong  as  usual)  with  2  tablespoons  chocolate 
syrup  and  blend  well.  Pour  over  ice  cubes  in  tall  glasses  and  add 
cream  to  taste.  Top  with  generous  fluffs  of  whipped  cream  and 
serve  immediately. 


Breads 

COFFEE  DATE-NUT  LOAF 


_  f d  onri/'lipd  ^||»  4  teaspoons  double-action  bak- 

»  •  1 


purpose  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 
J  cup  broken  walnut  meats 
1  cup  strong  coffee 
1  egg,  well  beaten 


ing  powder 
§  cup  sugar 

%  cup  finely  cut,  pitted  dates 
Va  teaspoon  baking  soda 
2  tablespoons  melted  shorten¬ 


ing 


lnglCUICULa.  *  ° 

in  moderate  oven  375°  1  hour‘ 


COFFEE  WALNUT  MUFFIN  LOAF 


Cut  in  small  wedges  to  serve. 
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# 


COFFEE  ’n’  CREAM  PANCAKES 


2  cups  pancake  ready-mix  i  cup  strong  cold  coffee 

i  cup  cream  (Light  or  heavy 


cream  or  undiluted  evapo¬ 
rated  milk) 


Measure  pancake  ready-mix  into  mixing  bowl.  Combine  coffee  and 


cream;  add  slowly  to  mix.  Bake  on  hot,  greased  griddle  until  pan¬ 
cakes  are  golden-browTn  underneath  and  bubbles  on  top  have  set. 
turn  and  brown  on  other  side.  Yield:  6  servings. 

SPICY  RAISIN  BISCUITS 


£  cup  seedless  raisins 
1V2  cups  biscuit  mix 
Va  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Va  teaspoon  nutmeg 


4  tablespoons  sugar 

1  egg,  beaten 
£  cup  coffee 

2  tablespoons  heavy  cream 


Cover  raisins  with  boiling  water;  let  stand  5  minutes;  drain  and 
cool.  Combine  biscuit  mix,  spices  and  2  tablespoons  sugar.  Combine 
beaten  egg  and  coffee;  add.  Add  raisins;  mix  well.  Pat  out  Vi-inch 
thick  on  lightly  floured  board.  Cut  with  small  biscuit  cutter.  Bake 
in  hot  oven,  450°  F.,  10  to  12  minutes.  Whip  cream  with  fork;  add 
remaining  sugar;  brush  over  biscuits.  Run  under  broiler  to  brown 
and  glaze.  Yield:  About  18  small  biscuits. 


Cookies 


COFFEE  BRANDY  COOKIES 


Vi  cup  shortening 
Va  cup  sugar 
2  eggs,  beaten 

Va  cup  double-strength  coffee 


/2  teaspoon  brandy  flavoring 
1V2  cups  sifted  flour 
1  /2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Va  teaspoon  salt 


2  cups  wheat  flakes 
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MOCHA  JUMBLES 


4  tablespoons  butter  or  mar¬ 
garine 
i  cup  sugar 

1  egg,  beaten 

2  tablespoons  strong,  cold 
coffee 


2  squares  (2  oz.)  unsweetened 
chocolate,  melted 
2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
\Va  cups  sifted,  enriched  flour 
Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon 


Cream  butter  or  margarine  until  creamy.  Add  sugar  slowly  while 
continuing  to  cream.  Add  beaten  egg  and  coffee.  Add  melted 
chocolate.  Mix  well.  Mix  and  sift  remaining  ingredients;  add.  Roll 
out  1/3-inch  thick  on  lightly  floured  board.  Cut  with  doughnut 
cutter.  Sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar.  Bake  on  greased  cookie 
sheet  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  10  to  12  minutes.  Yield:  About 

2  dozen. 


MAGIC  MOCHA  CIRCLES 


Va  cup  butter  or  margarine 
1  cup  sugar 

1  egg 

2  cups  sifted  enriched  flour 
Va  cup  cocoa 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 


1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Vi  teaspoon  baking  soda 
Va  cup  cold  double-strength 
coffee 

Chocolate  rum  wafers 


Cream  butter  or  margarine;  add  sugar.  Cream  u  g 
fluffy  Add  unbeaten  egg  and  beat  thoroughly.  Mix  and  sift  flour, 
cocoa  salt  baking  powder  and  baking  soda.  Add  dry  ingredients 
alternately' with  coffee  to  creamed  mixture.  Wrap  dough  in  waxed 

fnThAiA'cm'rL^rcircltlTh  clkt Jutter.°Put  .  chocolate 
sugar  frosting.  Yield:  About  2  dozen. 


mocha  balls 


1  large  (7  oz.)  box  vanilla  wa¬ 
fers 

2  cups  confectioners’  sugar 
§  cup  finely  chopped  nutmeats 

Add’ Uar;  ’ miT well  Stir  in"— $  aid  coc- Add^cream  Ld 


2  tablespoons  cocoa 
Va  cup  heavy  cream 
Va  cup  double-strength  cold 
coffee 
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coffee.  Mix  well;  shape  into  balls  about  %-inch  in  diameter. 
Roll  some  of  the  balls  in  additional  confectioners’  sugar.  Chill.  (Do 
not  bake.)  Yield:  About  4  dozen. 


Candy 

COFFEE  TAFFY 

2  cups  sugar  3  cup  coffee 

V2  cup  light  corn  syrup  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Combine  all  ingredients  except  vanilla  in  saucepan.  Cook  over  low 
heat,  stirring,  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Cook,  without  stirring,  to 
268°  F.,  or  until  a  little  dropped  in  cold  water  is  very  firm.  Remove 
from  heat;  pour  into  greased  pan.  When  cool  enough  to  handle, 
pour  vanilla  into  center  of  mass.  Gather  corners  toward  center  so 
that  flavoring  will  not  be  lost.  Remove  from  pan  and  pull.  Wrap 
in  pieces  in  waxed  paper.  Yield:  About  iVs  pounds. 


MOCHA  FUDGE 


1  tablespoon  shortening  1  pound  sifted  confectioners’ 

2  squares  chocolate  sugar 

1/4  teasPoon  salt  *4  cup  hot  coffee  (about) 

Place  shortening,  chocolate  and  salt  in  top  of  double  boiler.  When 
melted,  stir  until  well  blended.  Remove  double  boiler  from  heat 
but  keep  top  over  hot  water.  Stir  in  sugar  and  coffee  alternately 
eating  after  each  addition.  As  soon  as  mixture  is  well  blended' 
pour  into  greased  7  x  7-inch  pan.  Cool  and  cut  in  squares. 


COFFEE  MARSHMALLOWS 


i  envelope  unflavored  gelatin 
J  cup  cold,  double-strength 
coffee 

Vi  cup  sugar 


§  cup  light  corn  syrup 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
4  cups  cornflakes 


mixer.  Add  vanilla  and  gelatin  mWc  Bett  '“T  h°Wl  °f  e‘eCtric 
.5  minutes  or  until  mixture  becomes  thick 
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consistency.  Grease  pan  about  7  x  10  x  1V2  inches.  Crush  corn¬ 
flakes  fine;  use  part  to  line  sides  and  bottom  of  pan.  Pour  in  marsh¬ 
mallow  mixture;  smooth  top.  Sprinkle  top  with  part  of  remaining 
cornflake  crumbs.  Let  stand  in  cool  place  (not  refrigerator)  until 
well  set — about  1  hour.  Loosen  edges  with  knife;  invert  on  board. 
Cut  into  squares  with  sharp  knife  dipped  in  cold  water.  Roll 
squares  in  remaining  cornflake  crumbs. 


PANOCHA  A  CAFE  DE  BRAZIL 


3  cups  light  brown  sugar,  firmly 
packed 

1  cup  strong  coffee 

2  tablespoons  white  corn  syrup 


2  tablespoons  butter  or  marga¬ 
rine 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 
1  cup  chopped  Brazil  nuts 


Combine  sugar,  coffee  and  corn  syrup  in  saucepan.  Cook,  stirring 
constantly,  to  238°  F.,  or  until  a  little  of  the  mixture  dropped  in 
cold  water  forms  a  soft  ball.  Remove  from  the  heat,  drop  in  butter 
(do  not  stir).  Cool,  without  stirring,  to  no°  F.,  or  until  the  candy 
is  lukewarm.  Add  vanilla;  beat  with  a  spoon  or  electric  beater  at 
medium  speed  until  the  mixture  loses  its  gloss,  and  a  small 
amount  dropped  from  a  spoon  will  hold  its  shape.  Stir  in  nuts, 
pour  into  lightly  buttered  8  x  8  x  2-inch  pan.  When  cold,  cut  into 
squares.  Yield:  About  1  1/3  lbs. 


Pies 


COFFEE  PECAN  PIE 

3  eggs,  beaten 
34  cup  unsulfured  molasses 
%  cup  white  corn  syrup 
1/2  cup  double-strength  coffee 
2  tablespoons  butter  or  marga¬ 
rine,  melted 


%  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
1  cup  chopped  pecan  meats 
4  tablespoons  flour 
1  8-inch  unbaked  pie  shell 


Preheat  oven  to  375°  F.  Combine  eggs  molasses 

°f  desired.  Portions  should  be  smaller  than  average.  Yteld.  7 
servings. 
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COFFEE-EGGNOG  PIE 


2  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin 
Vz  cup  cold  coffee 
2  cups  hot  coffee 
Vz  cup  sugar 
2  eggs,  separated 


i  teaspoon  brandy  flavoring 
i  cup  heavy  cream 
Va  teaspoon  salt 
i  9-inch  baked  pie  shell 
i  sq.  unsweetened  chocolate 


Soften  gelatin  in  cold  coffee;  dissolve  in  hot  coffee.  Add  sugar; 
stir  until  dissolved.  Pour  slowly  in  well-beaten  egg  yolks.  Chill 
until  consistency  of  unbeaten  egg  whites.  Add  flavoring.  Whip 
cream;  fold  in.  Beat  egg  whites  with  salt;  fold  in.  Spoon  into 
pie  shell.  Chill  until  set.  Garnish  with  shaved  chocolate. 


CREAMY  PUMPKIN  CHIFFON  PIE 


i  Vz  envelopes  ( i  Vz  tablespoons) 
unflavored  gelatin 
Va  cup  cold  coffee 

1  cup  boiling  water 
Va  cup  light  molasses 

2  tablespoons  sugar 


Vz  teaspoon  powdered  ginger 
Vz  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Va  teaspoon  nutmeg 
i  pint  soft  coffee  ice  cream 
i  cup  canned  pumpkin 
Walnut  Ginger  Crumb  Crust 


Soften  gelatin  in  cold  coffee.  Combine  molasses  and  boiling  water; 
add  to  gelatin;  stir  until  gelatin  dissolves.  Combine  sugar  and 
spices;  add;  stir  until  sugar  dissolves.  Add  ice  cream;  stir  until 
completely  blended;  stir  in  pumpkin;  mix  well.  Spoon  into  Walnut 
Ginger  Crumb  Crust.  Chill.  Garnish  with  whipped  cream  if  de¬ 
sired. 


WALNUT  GINGER  CRUMB  CRUST 

Combine  '/a  cup  ground  walnut  meats,  J/,  cup  crushed  gingersnap 
crumbs,  ;  tablespoons  sugar  and  %  cup  melted  butter  or  margarine 
Mix  well.  Press  firmly  into  9-inch  pie  pan  to  form  crust.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  8  minutes.  Cool. 


COFFEE  COCONUT  CREAM  PIE 

4  cup  enriched  flour 
Vz  cup  sugar 
Va  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  coffee 
1  cup  evaporated  milk 
3  egg  yolks 


2  tablespoons  butter  or  marga 
rine 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
1  cup  shredded  coconut 
1  9-inch  baked  pastry  shell 
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Combine  flour,  sugar  and  salt  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Add  coffee 
and  evaporated  milk  gradually.  Cook  over  hot  water,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  until  thickened.  Blend  a  little  hot  mixture  into  egg  yolks; 
return  to  double  boiler.  Cook  two  minutes,  stirring  constantly; 
remove  from  heat.  Add  butter,  vanilla  and  coconut;  cool.  Pour 
into  Coffee  Coconut  Shell.  Garnish  with  whipped  cream  and  V2  cup 
toasted  coconut. 


COFFEE  COCONUT  SHELL 

Empty  1  can  moist-pack  shredded  coconut  into  bowl.  Add  enough 
strong,  hot  coffee  to  barely  cover.  Let  stand  5  minutes,  then  drain. 
Pat  dry  between  layers  of  absorbent  paper.  Rub  2  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine  on  bottom  and  sides  of  9-inch  pie  pan  and 
press  coconut  on  butter.  Bake  in  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  10  min¬ 
utes.  Cool. 


Meat  Sauces  and  Main  Dishes 

STEAK  BARBECUE  SAUCE 

§  cup  strong  coffee  1  ^  teaspoons  dry  mustard 

§  cup  butter  or  margarine  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

2  teaspoons  Worcestershire  1  teaspoon  sugar 

sauce  Dash  tabasco 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  saucepan.  Heat,  stirring  until  butter 
melts.  Brush  over  steak  as  it  broils. 


THIRTY-MINUTE  ITALIAN  MEAT  SAUCE 


I  pound  ground  beef 
1  medium  onion,  chopped 
1  can  tomato  soup 
%  cup  coffee 

3-oz.  can  chopped  broiled  mush- 


1  garlic  clove,  minced 

2  tablespoons  olive  or  salad  oil 
2  cans  tomato  paste 

Vi  teaspoon  sugar 
%  teaspoon  basil  or  oregano 


rooms  .  ,  . 

Parmesan-style  grated  cheese 

Brown  garlic  and  onion  lightly  in  olive  or  salad  oil.  Add™eat,  stir 
with  fork  until  brown.  Add  tomato  soup,  tomato  paste,  coffee  an 
sugar^Simmer  S  hour.  Add  mushrooms  and  basil  (or  oregano); 
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simmer  5  minutes  longer.  Serve  on  thin  spaghetti  with  grated 
Parmesan-style  cheese. 


COFFEE  GLAZE  FOR  HAM 

i  cup  honey  1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

y2  cup  double-strength  coffee  Va  teaspoon  cloves 

Combine  all  ingredients;  simmer  fifteen  minutes  over  very  low 
heat.  Select  tender  (not  cooked)  half  ham,  weighing  6  to  8  younds. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven  300°  F.  calculating  25  minutes  per  pound,  or 
until  meat  thermometer  registers  160°  F.  One  hour  before  baking 
time  is  completed  remove  from  oven.  Remove  rind;  score  fat 
diagonally  in  both  directions,  to  make  a  diamond  pattern.  Skewer 
sugared  dried  apricots  and  maraschino  cherries  on  toothpicks  and 
insert  one  in  each  diamond.  Return  to  oven.  Baste  with  coffee 
glaze  now  and  at  15-minute  intervals  during  last  hour  of  baking. 
Garnish  with  parsley. 


POT  ROAST  WITH  BROWN  GRAVY 


Va  lb.  beef  suet 
4  lbs.  rump  beef  in  one  piece 
Seasoned  flour 
2  teaspoons  salt 


Va  teaspoon  pepper 
1  onion,  sliced 
1  cup  strong  coffee 
3  cups  water 


Saute  suet  in  Dutch  oven  or  large  kettle  until  the  fat  is  dried  out. 
Remove  suet.  Dredge  meat  with  seasoned  flour  and  brown  on  all 
sides  in  the  remaining  fat,  adding  the  salt  and  pepper  while  meat  is 
browning.  Add  onion,  coffee  and  water;  cover  and  simmer  over 
low  heat  for  about  four  hours  or  until  meat  is  tender,  turning  meat 
occasionally  during  cooking.  Thicken  gravy  if  desired. 


BEEF  BOURGUIGNON 


4  tablespoons  butter  or  marga¬ 
rine 

3  lbs.  round  steak,  cut  in 
Va  -inch  cubes 

1  clove  garlic,  crushed 

3  onions,  sliced 

4  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  Burgundy 

Melt  butter  or  margarine  in  deep 
cubed  round  steak;  brown  on  all  5 


1  cup  water 

2  teaspoons  salt 

V2  teaspoon  monosodium  gluta¬ 
mate  (M.S.G.) 

Vi  teaspoon  pepper 
Va  teaspoon  marjoram 
Va  teaspoon  oregano 
V2  cup  strong  black  coffee 

frying  pan  or  chicken  fryer;  add 
ides.  Add  garlic  and  onions,  cook 
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until  onions  are  soft,  but  not  brown.  Remove  meat  and  onions 
from  pan.  Blend  flour  with  butter  remaining  in  kettle.  Add  wine, 
water,  seasonings  and  coffee.  Stir  until  slightly  thickened.  Return 
meat  and  onions  to  kettle.  Cover;  bring  to  boil;  simmer  1V2  hours 
or  until  meat  is  tender.  Serve  with  parsleyed,  buttered  broad 
noodles.  Yield:  6  servings. 

QUICK  BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS 

1  medium  onion 

2  1 -lb.  cans  Boston-style  baked 
beans 

Va  lb.  fat  salt  pork 
Salt  and  pepper 

Peel  onion  and  place  in  bean  pot  or  deep  casserole.  Mix  dry  mus¬ 
tard  with  beans  and  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Combine  molasses, 
coffee  and  boiling  water;  pour  over  beans.  Scrape  pork  rind; 
score  with  sharp  knife.  Bury  pork  in  beans,  leaving  rind  exposed. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  350°  F.,  1  hour,  \ield:  6  generous  portions. 


V2  cup  molasses 
V2  cup  strong  coffee 
V2  cup  boiling  water 
V2  teaspoon  dry  mustard 


Puddings 


MOCHA  SURPRISE  PUDDING 


Va  cup  sugar 

1  cup  sifted  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Vs  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
V2  teaspoon  allspice 
Vs  teaspoon  cloves 

1  cup 


V2  teaspoon  nutmeg 

3  tablespoons  shortening, 
melted 

V2  cup  milk 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
V2  cup  brown  sugar 
Vz  cup  sugar 

4  tablespoons  cocoa 
cold  coffee 


Mix  and  sift  3/4  cup  sugar,  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and  spices. 
Add  melted  shortening^mix  well.  Combine  milk  and  van  W 
mix  well  Pour  into  greased  8-inch  square  cake  pan.  Combi 
brown  sugar,  '/a  cup  sugar  and  cocoa;  sprinkle  eve^JVer 
Pour  cold  coffee  over  surface.  Bake  in  moderate  ove  (35  )> 

40  to  50  minutes.  Serve  warm,  with  whipped  cream  or  coffee  ,e 


rrpam. 
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BAKED  INDIAN  PUDDING 


&  cup  yellow  corn  meal  3V2  cups  milk 

Vz  teaspoon  salt  Vz  cup  strong  coffee,  cold 

Vi  teaspoon  ginger  Vz  cup  molasses 

lA  teaspoon  cinnamon  Vs  teaspoon  baking  soda 

1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine 


Combine  corn  meal,  salt  and  spices.  Scald  2  cups  milk  and  add 
slowly,  stirring  constantly.  Add  molasses  and  baking  soda,  mixing 
thoroughly.  Add  remaining  cold  milk  and  coffee;  stir  well.  Cook 
over  hot  water,  stirring  occasionally,  until  slightly  thickened 
(about  15  minutes).  Pour  into  greased  baking  dish.  Dot  butter  or 
margarine  over  surface.  Set  in  pan  of  warm  water.  Bake  in  slow 
oven  (3oo°F.),  2  hours  and  10  minutes.  Serve  warm,  with  coffee 
ice  cream.  Yield:  6  servings. 


BARBADOS  PUDDING 


3  cups  milk 

1  cup  strong  coffee 

2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 
2  eggs,  slightly  beaten 

Vz  cup  sugar 


Vz  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  rum  flavoring 

2  tablespoons  melted  butter  or 
margarine 

Nutmeg 


Combine  milk  and  coffee;  bring  to  scalding  point;  pour  over  bread 
crumbs.  Combine  eggs,  sugar  and  salt.  Add  bread  mixture  slowly 
to  egg  mixture.  Add  rum  flavoring  and  melted  butter  or  margarine. 
Pour  into  custard  cups.  Sprinkle  with  nutmeg.  Set  custard  cups  in 
pan  of  warm  water.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (325^.),  1  hour,  or 
until  inserted  knife  comes  out  clean.  Cool,  then  chill.  Serve  with 
chocolate  sauce.  Yield:  6  to  8  servings. 


Desserts 


COFFEE  MALLOW 


16  marshmallows 
1  cup  heavy  cream 


Vz  cup  hot  coffee 
Vz  teaspoon  vanilla 

Cut  marshmallows  in  quarters  with  wet  scissors.  Add  coffee.  Cook 

in  double  boiler  until  melted  fVird  ix/'i-.  u  •  • 

until  melted.  Cool.  When  beginning  to  thicken, 
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fold  in  cream,  beaten  stiff,  and  add  vanilla.  Mold  in  dessert  glasses. 
Serves  six. 


COFFEE  RAISIN  PILAU 


i  package  precooked  rice 
Regular-strength  coffee 
V2  cup  golden  raisins 
V2  cup  chopped  walnuts 


Vs  teaspoon  salt 
Vs  teaspoon  nutmeg 
V2  cup  brown  sugar,  firmly 
packed 


cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 


Prepare  precooked  rice  according  to  package  directions,  using  cof¬ 
fee  instead  of  water.  Stir  in  remaining  ingredients  except  cream; 
mix  well.  Cool.  Fold  in  whipped  cream,  reserving  enough  for  gar¬ 
nishing.  Spoon  into  sherbet  glasses.  Top  with  remaining  whipped 
cream  and  chopped  walnut  meats.  Yield:  6  servings. 


COFFEE  ICE  CREAM 

Va  cup  sugar  1  CUP  strong  hot  coffee 

1  teaspoon  cornstarch  1  cup  whipping  cream 

Combine  sugar  and  cornstarch;  add  coffee.  Cook  over  hot  water 
20  minutes,  stirring  constantly  until  thickened,  then  occasionally. 
Cool.  Whip  cream;  fold  in.  Pour  into  freezing  tray  of  automatic 
refrigerator;  set  control  for  fast  freezing.  Freeze  until  firm,  stirring 
after  first  half  hour  and  again  after  1  hour.  Yield:  4  to  5  servings. 


COFFEE  BAVARIAN  CREAM 

1  envelope  (1  tablespoon)  un¬ 
flavored  gelatin 

Va  cup  cold  water 

2  eggs,  separated 
Few  grains  salt 


V2  cup  sugar 

1  cup  double-strength  hot  cof¬ 
fee 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 


Sprinkle  gelatin  on  cold  water.  Beat  egg  yolks  slightly;  combine 

wi  sak  aSnd  sugar.  Add  hot  coffee  gradually;  add  softened  getan. 

tr.srt.-s?  arJKr«ss  2: 

sliced,  sweetened  strawberries.  Yield:  6  to  8  servings. 
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MOCHA  DATE  DESSERT 


i  envelope  unflavored  gelatin 
Va  cup  cold  water 
i  cup  strong,  hot  coffee 

1  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  instant  cocoa 


Vi  teaspoon  salt 
i  cup  pitted  dates,  sliced 
Vi  cup  chopped  walnut  meats 
V2  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 
V2  teaspoon  vanilla 


Sprinkle  gelatin  on  cold  water.  Add  coffee;  stir  until  gelatin  dis¬ 
solves.  Mix  sugar,  cocoa  and  salt;  add;  stir  until  dissolved.  Chill 
until  consistency  of  unbeaten  egg  whites;  fold  in  dates,  nuts, 
whipped  cream  and  vanilla.  Pour  into  mold;  chill  until  set.  Unmold; 
garnish  with  whipped  cream  and  additional  dates  stuffed  with 
peanut  butter  and  rolled  in  granulated  sugar. 


JELLIED  COFFEE  SOUFFLE 


i  V2  cups  strong  coffee 
Vz  cup  milk 

1  envelope  unflavored  gelatin 
Vi  cup  cold  water 

V2  cup  heavy 


3  eggs,  separated 
§  cup  sugar 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
Vz  teaspoon  vanilla 
cream,  whipped 


Scald  coffee  and  milk  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Sprinkle  gelatin  on 
cold  water,  let  stand  five  minutes  and  dissolve  in  hot  coffee  mix¬ 
ture.  Beat  egg  yolks  in  a  mixing  bowl,  adding  1  tablespoon  sugar 
and  salt  while  beating.  Add  hot  coffee  mixture  slowly  to  egg  yolks. 
Return  to  double  boiler;  stir  over  hot,  not  boiling  water,  until 
mixture  coats  spoon.  Cool.  Chill  until  consistency  of  unbeaten  egg 
white.  Beat  egg  whites  stiff  and  beat  in  remaining  sugar  and  va¬ 
nilla.  Fold  into  gelatin  mixture  and  beat  until  smooth.  Fold  in 
whipped  cream.  Turn  into  mold  and  chill  until  set.  Unmold,  garnish 

with  whipped  cream  and  cubes  of  plain  coffee  jelly.  Yield-  6 
servings. 


Cakes  and  Frostings 


COFFEE  CHIFFON  CAKE 


2  cups  sifted,  enriched  all¬ 
purpose  flour 

1  Vz  cups  sugar 

3  teaspoons  double-action 
baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 


Vz  cup  salad  oil 
7  egg  yolks 
Vi  cup  coffee 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
1  CUP  egg  whites  (7  or  8) 
Vz  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 
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To  measure  sifted  flour,  spoon  lightly  into  cup  and  level  off  with 
spatula.  Sift  together  into  mixing  bowl  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Make  a  well  in  flour  mixture  and  add,  in  order,  salad  oil, 
unbeaten  egg  yolks,  coffee  and  vanilla.  Beat  with  a  spoon  until 
smooth.  Whip  egg  whites  with  cream  of  tartar  until  they  form 
very  stiff  peaks — much  stiffer  than  for  angel  food  or  meringue. 
Pour  first  mixture  gradually  over  egg  whites,  gently  folding  with 
rubber  scraper  just  until  blended.  Pour  into  ungreased  io-inch 
tube  pan,  4  inches  deep.  Bake  in  moderately  slow  oven  (325^.), 
55  minutes,  then  increase  heat  to  moderate  (350°F.)  and  bake  10 
to  15  minutes  longer,  or  until  top  springs  back  when  lightly 
touched.  At  once,  turn  pan  upside  down,  with  extreme  outer  edges 
of  pan  resting  on  two  other  pans.  Let  hang,  free  of  table,  until 
cold.  Loosen  from  sides  and  tube  with  spatula.  Turn  pan  over  and 
hit  edge  sharply  on  table  to  loosen.  Frost  with  light  icing  made  of 
coffee  and  confectioners’  sugar. 


COFFEE  K/UCHENS 

3  cups  sifted,  enriched  flour  %  cup  butter  or  margarine 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder  Vi  cup  strong  coffee 

Few  grains  salt  1/2  CUP  evaporated  milk 

2  cups  brown  sugar,  firmly  Vs  teaspoon  baking  soda 

packed  2  e^s’  beaten 

1/2  cup  shortening  1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Mix  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and  brown  sugar.  Cut  in  shorteninS 
and  butter  or  margarine  with  two  knives  or  pastry  blender.  Reset 
one  cup  of  this  mixture  for  topping.  Combine  coffee,  evaporated 
milk  and  baking  soda,  add  to  remaining  flour  mixture  and 
well.  Add  beaten  eggs.  Spoon  into  large  muffin  pans  «hng  half 
full.  Add  cinnamon  to  topping  mixture  and  sprink  P 

L  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°F->,  *5  minutes.  Yield:  .  dozen. 


MOCHA  REFRIGERATOR  CAKE 


HA  jMhrmucrxaw - 

a  packaged  sponge-cake  layers  .  package  chocolate  pudding 

I  Z  cream,  whipped  .  Z  evaporated  milk 

Walnut  meats 

split  sponge  layers  through,  making  4  f " 

mix,  using  coffee  and  evaporated  comtuned^a^ 

^^rpfddit-X'cake  layer  and  so  on,  ending  with  the 
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fourth  cake  layer.  Chill  several  hours  or  overnight.  Unmold  on 
serving  plate.  Swirl  whipped  cream  generously  on  top  and  sides. 
Garnish  with  whole  walnut  meats.  Yield:  8  servings. 


MOCHA  LOAF  CAKE 


Vi  cup  shortening 
2  cups  brown  sugar,  firmly 
packed 

i  square  (i  oz.)  unsweetened 
chocolate,  melted 
Vi  cup  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 


2  eggs,  separated 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  cups  sifted,  enriched  flour 
i  teaspoon  baking  soda 

i  cup  hot,  strong  coffee 


Cream  shortening  and  sugar;  add  melted  chocolate;  continue  beat¬ 
ing  until  fluffy.  Stir  in  sour  milk,  unbeaten  egg  yolks,  vanilla.  Beat 
well.  Sift  flour  and  baking  soda;  add  alternately  with  hot  coffee  to 
batter.  Beat  until  very  smooth  and  light.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites.  Pour  into  large  greased  and  floured  loaf  pan,  filling  about 
half  full.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.),  60  minutes.  Serve  with 
Coffee  Cream  Sauce  and  garnish  with  grated  unsweetened  choco¬ 
late.  Yield:  8  to  10  servings. 


COFFEE-SCOTCH  FROSTING 

V4  cup  butter  or  margarine  3  cups  confectioners’  sugar 

Vi  cup  brown  sugar  Va  cup  strong,  cold  coffee 

Cream  butter  or  margarine.  Add  brown  sugar  and  continue  cream¬ 
ing  until  smooth.  Add  confectioners’  sugar  and  coffee  alternately, 
beating  constantly.  Use  as  filling  between  split  layers  of  seven-inch 
baker  s  sponge  cake  and  as  frosting  for  outside  of  cake. 


bittersweet  mocha  frosting 


1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  cocoa 
Va  teaspoon  salt 


Vi  cup  strong  coffee 
Vi  cup  broken  nutmeats 
V4  teaspoon  vanilla 


Combine  sugar,  cocoa  and  salt  in  saucepan;  blend  in  coffee.  Cook 

minuted  ^“tU  ■T0*  and  ^ossy,  stirring  often  (about  .5 
mutes).  Cool.  Beat  in  nutmeats  and  vanilla.  Chill  until  firm 

Spread  on  cake  with  spatula  dipped  in  hot  water.  Yield-  Enough 

ostmg  for  24  tiny  cupcakes  or  top  and  sides  of  two  8-inch  layers 
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Sauces 


MOCHA  RUM  SAUCE 

Melt  a  package  of  chocolate  rum  wafers  over  hot  water;  add  1/3 
cup  of  double-strength  coffee  slowly,  stirring  until  smooth.  Sauce 
can  be  served  equally  well  hot  or  cold.  Yield:  About  one  generous 
cup  of  sauce. 

COFFEE  CREAM  SAUCE 

Stir  lA  cup  sugar  over  low  heat  until  it  forms  a  golden-brown  syrup. 
Remove  from  heat.  Gradually  add  lA  cup  strong  coffee.  Return  to 
heat,  boil  until  smooth;  cool  slightly,  fold  into  Vi  pint  heavy  cream, 

whipped. 

COFFEE  RUM  SAUCE 


1 V2  cups  strong  coffee 
2  tablespoons  cornstarch 


1  cup  sugar 


3  tablespoons  cold  coffee 
2  tablespoons  butter  or  mar- 


(to  taste) 


solves.  Yield:  two  cups. 
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Abyssinia,  3 
Africa,  58-62 
American  Drink,  The,  21 
Amsterdam,  134 
Andes  Mountains,  102 
Angola,  59 

Antoine’s  Restaurant,  21 1 
Arabia,  4,  55 
Aroma,  value  of,  207 
Avianca,  no 

Banco  Cafetero,  118 
Beer,  18 

Belgian  Congo,  59 
Black  market,  145 
Blending,  24;  at  home,  213 
Blends,  206;  components  of,  26 
Bogota,  no 
Bolivar,  Simon,  105 
Bolsa  Official  do  Cafe,  97 
Branco,  Joao  Alberto  Castelo,  84 
Brazil,  73;  coffee  areas,  85,  88;  coffee 
income  per  capita,  179;  crisis  1906, 
88;  1917,  90;  1929,  91;  cultivation, 
81-82,  86;  early  exports,  81;  exports 
1840-1860,  85;  1880,  86;  exporting 
ports,  97;  frost  losses  of,  76;  immi¬ 
gration,  87;  names  of  coffee,  25,  85; 
shading,  128;  size  of,  79;  slavery  in, 
81;  tree  varieties,  85;  value  of  coffee 
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